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PREFACE 


THE recent linguistic study of the New Testament has been 
following two lines, both of which have made such terms as 
“Biblical Greek,” “the language of the New Testament,” 
seem inappropriate. On the one hand the several canonical 
writers have come to be treated as individual authors, each pos- 
sessing his own characteristics of style and diction. It has been 
recognized that each wrote with a great degree of freedom and 
independence and that their present association in the New 
Testament is due to other causes than similarity in language. 
We may speak of the style of Luke or the vocabulary of Paul, 
but if we would include in a grammar or lexicon all the New 
Testament phenomena, we must remember that we are dealing 
with a collection of writers, not with a homogeneous volume. 

In another direction the category of ‘“‘New Testament 
Greek ” has been broken down by the comparison of secular 
contemporary writings. Especially the study of the papyri 
has shown that the early Christians were not using a special 
“language of the Holy Ghost,” but an idiom which, apart from 
personal idiosyncrasies and from the special Christian and 
Semitic influences under which they wrote, was the common 
language of the Roman empire. Even the more formal and 
literary productions of the age are not to be excluded from 
comparison, since they also embody in varying degree the same 
ordinary language. 

The following studies, in accordance with the two tendencies 
mentioned, aim to examine the work of the auctor ad Theophi- 
lum as an individual writer of the Hellenistic age. Attention 
is centered upon his language, as compared with that of the 
literary men of his time, or as displayed in his correction and 
paraphrase of Greek sources which he used. 
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It is fitting that philological inquiries should avoid as far as 
possible all presuppositions of a theological or historical kind, 
especially such assumptions as rest upon the questionable 
basis of early church tradition or upon the conjectures of 
modern historical criticism. As a rule the linguistic study 
should precede rather than follow the theological and historical 
study. Instead of explaining a writer’s language in the light 
of a theory about his identity and interests, we should test the 
theory by an independent study of the language. It is hoped 
that these studies may serve as a basis for such tests. 

Yet even for strictly philological investigations some hypoth- 
eses derived from literary criticism are necessary, and for the 
following pages two assumptions have been adopted. Both of 
them are all but universally accepted by competent scholars, 
and both of them have been justified by the fresh study of the 
linguistic evidence. The first is the assumption that the third 
gospel and the Acts of the Apostles were the work of the same 
author approximately in their present form. The second is the 
assumption, which accords with prevailing views on the Synop- 
tic Problem, that the Gospel of Luke is based upon a Greek 
source substantially identical with our Mark and also upon 
further Greek memorabilia (commonly called Q) which were 
also used by Matthew. But all further theories about the 
unity, origin and history of this latter common material, or 
about other sources for the writings of Luke, have been avoided. 
Who was the author or editor of these two anonymous books 
has been left an open question, although for convenience his 
traditional name, Luke, is often used. The attempts of others 
to show on linguistic grounds that he was a physician have 
been separately considered and confuted. 

The negative results of these studies, so far as the question 
of authorship is concerned, will doubtless be disappointing to 
many, — both those who, out of a desire to maintain the apos- 
tolic authority and historical accuracy of these two writings, 
cling to the tradition of Luke’s authorship as supporting them, 
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and those who, under the temptation that besets us all, dislike 
to admit that such interesting problems are unsolved or insolu- 
ble. But the restraint is good for us, and perhaps these studies, 
with their confession of ignorance on the one hand and their 
limitation to the tangible facts of language on the other, may 
prove a wholesome warning against extravagances in the use 
of linguistic ‘‘ evidence.” 

The aim of this book was to investigate the subjects afresh, 
without full consultation of the many predecessors in the same 
fields. The notes and text will indicate some use of earlier 
works for which acknowledgment should be made. To Pro- 
fessor James H. Ropes, who has given his encouragement and 
guidance since these studies were first undertaken ten years 
ago as part of a thesis submitted for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in Harvard University, and to Professor George F. 
Moore, who has made important contributions not only to the 
accuracy but also to the substance of the book, the author 
would express his gratitude. 

Henry J. CADBURY. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., December, 1919. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


THE investigation of which the First Part is here published was 
made in the years 1911 to 1913, and submitted as a thesis for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Harvard University in 
1913. Publication has been unavoidably delayed, and it seems 
best not to postpone longer the issue of the present part, on the 
Diction of Luke, which has a certain unity and completeness 
of its own. The Second Part will deal with Luke’s treatment 
of his sources, Mark and “ Q,” especially from a literary point 
of view, and with the style of Luke as illustrated by parallels 
in the Gospel and Acts. This second and larger part of the 
work will be published as soon as conditions growing out of the 
war permit; if the hopes of the editors are fulfilled, within the 
next few months. It will contain the author’s preface and a 
table of contents to the whole, which can then be bound in one 
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THE STYLE AND LITERARY METHOD 
OF LUKE 


PART I 
THE DICTION OF LUKE AND ACTS 


1. SIZE OF LUKE’S VOCABULARY 


THE size of Luke’s vocabulary has been reckoned several times in 
various ways, with results which approximately agree. According 
to the latest count, by Professor Goodspeed, the Gospel of Luke 
contains 2080 different words, Acts 2054. Luke and Acts use in 
common 1014 words, and the total vocabulary of Luke and Acts 
together is 3120.1 The earlier count by J. Ritchie Smith 2? to which 
Professor Goodspeed refers is in some ways more satisfactory. It 
omits proper names, and includes the figures for the other New 
Testament writers. According to this the total vocabulary of Luke 
and Acts is 2697. 
Smith’s complete table is as follows: 


Whole number Total Words peculiar 

of words vocabulary to each 
LAtkeae eitee Stee robe bre Saucy tectons 35,239 2,697 715 
Paul are ee ereke ccs siseaceraie sie evens 31,457 2,446 797 
ODN aewee ec so-dit: eemttsace secsas 627,085 1,396 212 
Matthews scien in worroaes tle L7,025 1,542 IIL 
Marke rien, cies denchoeeseisces, 0/720 1,259 77 
Hebrewser enieck men eae 4,965 984. 150 
Peter meraisiatos Ctatcoias deters < sate 2,689 756 II5 
KJAMMES Meche actors seiera mene a tie cle she 1,728 644 58 
pI MULE Mamma tees casts cwsrentnasavetete | eneise roi 432 203 14 


These figures enable us at a glance to compare Luke’s vocabulary 
with that of the other New Testament writers; but, as Professor 
Goodspeed remarks, “ they are disappointing to the critical student 
because they do not distinguish between Luke and Acts, between the 

1 Journal of Biblical Literature, XX XI (1912), pp. 92 ff. 
2 Presbyterian and Reformed Review, II (1891), pp. 647 ff. 
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Pastorals and the ten letters of the primary Pauline canon, or even 
between the Revelation and the Fourth Gospel.” 

For the book of Acts alone Blass’s edition supplies a convenient 
lexicon and an enumeration of words. Excluding variant readings of 
the B-text and not counting proper names, there appear to be in 
Acts 1787 different words. For the Gospel of Luke by itself no 
exact count, excluding proper names, appears to be accessible. But 
the number of different words is very nearly the same as in Acts — 
approximately 1800. For the letters of Paul an independent count 
was made by Myron W. Adams. 

These figures show that Luke’s vocabulary is greater than that of 
any other New Testament writer. This is only natural, since he is 
the most voluminous writer (see the figures in the first column of 
the table above). The only fair test is to compare the figures for 
the Gospel of Matthew with those for Luke or Acts separately. 
These three works are of very nearly the same size, and yet either 
Luke or Acts has a vocabulary about one-sixth larger than that of 
Matthew. 

The last column of Smith’s table gives the number of words 
peculiar to each writer. The lists in Thayer’s Lexicon differ some- 
what from those in Smith, and as they make distinctions which 
Smith ignores, their totals are here given, together with some other 
counts of the same kind: 


NUMBER OF WORDS PECULIAR TO INDIVIDUAL WRITERS 


Thayer Smith Hawkins? Various 
Total Dubious? Minimum 

Matt, asi ctosisicismne iss sisets 137 21 116 TIT I12 

Markee cone cnetrrese 102 32 70 q7 71 804 
Luke 

Gospel 312 52 260 261 
AGUS Secs roe oat 478 49 429 413 414° 
Gospel and Acts both .. 61 61 58 535 

Totals Paste se sar 851 IOI 750 715 732 


1 St. Paul's Vocabulary, Hartford, 1895. His total of 2478, like Smith’s, includes 
the Pastoral Epistles, but by means of his lists we have calculated that about 300 of 
the words he counts occur only in the Pastoral Epistles, so that the total for the ten 
primary letters is very nearly 2180. * Horae Synopticae, 2d edit., pp. 108 ff. 

3 Uncertainty due to various readings. 4 Swete, St. Mark, p. xl. 

5 Blass, Acta A postolorum, Editio philologica, p. 334. 
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é Thayer Smith Hawkins? Various 
Pauline Total Dubious? Minimum 
Except Pastoral Epistles 627 34 593 
Pastoral Epistles....... 1971 Be) 187 
Bothy oroupsy meen aieere 53 6 47 
otalsicrr. «a vene es 877 50 827 797 816? 
Johannine 
Gospel and Epistles.... . 133 13 120 
Revelationpers etre 156 33 123 108 3 
Bothigroupsa. - ee eck 9 I 8 
MOtals a cxcterstsasrssesne 298 47 251 212 
Hebrews ean eosrsoes 169 II 158 I50 
James seiner ttosyeaus sieciecers V3 9 64 58 
(Peter err Cesciwcoccs seri 2k 7 II4 II5 
ARG ss ONO eee eset 20 I 19 14 


From these tables it appears that the words peculiar to Luke are 
more numerous than. those peculiar to any other New Testament 
writer, unless the Pastoral Epistles with their great number of words 
not occurring elsewhere in the New Testament be included in the 
Pauline canon. Comparing books of equal size only we discover 
that in Matthew, Luke, and Acts the words peculiar to each book 
number respectively 116, 260, and 429, or thereabouts. Mr. Adams, 
using Mr. Smith’s figures, calculates the ratio of words peculiar to 
each writer to his whole vocabulary. He says: ‘‘ Of the total vo- 
cabulary of St. Paul the percentage of words peculiar to him, as far 
as the New Testament is concerned, is nearly 33. In the case of 
St. Luke it is nearly 27; in St. John and the author of Hebrews it is 
between 15 and 16; in the others, still less.” 4 

This calculation, however, includes under Paul the Pastoral 
Epistles, which contain a large proportion of dag Neyoueva. If, fol- 
lowing Thayer’s figures, we exclude these, the percentages will be 
both about the same, between 27 and 28, as the following figures 


show: 


Total vocabulary Words peculiar to either 
Muke ayes seeuisnnete:cts 2697 750 
Like Hogadine GOOD NG OtOOr 2170 593 


1 Thayer makes a mistake in the addition of his list. 2 Adams, op. cit. p. 27. 
3 Swete, Apocalypse, p. cxix. 4 Op. cit. p. 28. 
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Outside of the New Testament a few writers whose works are 
about the size of either or of both of Luke’s works and whose vocabu- 
laries could be readily counted were examined with the following 


result: 
Asout TH S1zp or Luke or Acts SINGLY 


Teubner pages Vocabulary 
Likesceaenirodtrttred aout.) S 1800 } 
ACtS: ona treatments MS 1787 
Letter of Aristeas............ «65 1968 
Deuteronomy, ater arian nnn 5 1200 (estimated) 


Anout tam Size or Luxm AND Acts TOGETHER 


Teubner pages Vocabulary 
Luke'and Acts aja iecnncnr 150 2607 
Xenophon, Memorabilia...... 142 2404 
Xenophon, Anabasis i-iv...... 135 2431 
ACBCHINS vicsiieietarsiaveretaesralisinra’s 190 ca, 3000 
Avitinbonlin extcanieehs etna etomne 129 1550 


2. LITERARY STANDARD OF LUKE’S VOCABULARY 


Tue vocabulary of an author probably affords the best test for com- 
paring him with the various degrees of education and elegance in 
contemporary speech and writing. In matters of orthography the 
corrections or corruptions of scribes obscure the original spelling of 
the autograph. Points of syntax can be more safely used to test a 
writer’s style, but here anything like a statistical comparison is out 
of the question. But in the vocabulary of an ancient writer scribal 
changes play the smallest part, and a rough classification is to some 
extent possible. To estimate the literary standing of Luke it is very 
desirable to examine the character of his vocabulary. 

This subject has already been studied in some connections; 
chiefly either as part of an investigation of the language of the New 
Testament, which has been compared as a whole rather than by 
separate writers with the classical Greek language, or in comparison 
with the diction of the other New Testament writers. These two 
methods have led to the following conclusions: First, that the Greek 
of the New Testament in general differs greatly from classical Greek 
and is on the whole of a more popular and uncultivated style, and, 


1 The figures are exclusive of proper names. 
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second, that the writings of Luke are rather more elegant in diction 
than most of the other writings in the New Testament. But both 
these methods of study have their limitations, and further and more 
definite judgments are possible in regard to the vocabulary of Luke. 
It should be studied separately, and not merely as part of the vocab- 
ulary of that very heterogeneous collection, the New Testament, and 
it should be compared with the vocabularies of other writers beside 
the few comprised in the Christian canon. 

The simplest way of comparing the vocabularies of two writers 
is to discover how many words they have in common. Where lexica 
are available this is easily ascertained. The following list gives the 
approximate proportion of Luke’s vocabulary found in several 
Hellenistic writers or collections: 


Greek Comedy ns .turciaien ch cheteeien acti ate herreniairen! LOT Ie 
exec rexcluding+Apocryphawestucnc acer ye error artnet 80 
PE exenincludinsyApocryphaeriaes ae hee eerteltianenrariene ae go 
New Testament (exclusive of Luke and Acts)............. 70 
Papyiiieericsc.ccsce ee Sena eie hiss ce he ciale Mater ersare deci AIS. Gausteee g OS 
LUCIAN ae ces bcs Cee re ee Ee Oe ee eT eis 70 
PIUtarch Pee eet. cortac te ee aloe seas aoe eae od ite, eas 85 


Vogel ! has made further observations in this field. Of the various 
parts of the Greek Old Testament, Judges, Samuel, and Kings show 
the closest resemblance in vocabulary to Luke; with Second Mac- 
cabees the likeness is very striking.2 Among profane writers akin 
to Luke, Vogel notes especially Polybius, Dioscorides, and Josephus. 
The lexical relations between Luke and Josephus have been studied 
with especial fulness by Krenkel.? In the New Testament Paul and 
Hebrews show the closest likeness to Luke in vocabulary.‘ 

Such facts and figures may perhaps show some relationship and 
are therefore not without significance, but they have decided limi- 
tations of value. Whether a word used by Luke occurs in another 
writing depends far more on the chance of subject matter and the 
size of the writings compared than on any real affinity of language. 


1 Vogel, Zur Charakteristik des Lukas nach Sprache und Stil, 2d edit., p. 11. 

2 Thid., p. 54. 

3M. Krenkel, Josephus und Lucas. Der schriftstellerische Einfluss des jtidischen 
Geschichtsschreibers auf den christlichen nachgewiesen, 18094. 

4 See for example the lists in Plummer, Luke, pp. liv ff.; Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, 
ad edit., pp. 1869 ff. 
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Furthermore, such collections as the Septuagint, the New Testa- 
ment, the Apocrypha, and the papyri are of miscellaneous contents 
and character, the works of many authors, and do not represent a 
common standard of culture. Probably half of every writer’s vo- 
cabulary is made up of words of such frequent occurrence that any 
other writer is likely to use them. It is only the unusual or uncom- 
mon words that can be expected to have much significance. 

It is often inferred that for New Testament writers such words 
are to be found in the list of words peculiar to each writer, i. e., not 
found elsewhere in the New Testament. Such a notion is quite er- 
roneous, and the emphasis usually placed upon these words in New 
Testament study seems to the present writer inappropriate. In a 
collection like the New Testament the occurrence of a word in only 
one writer is often merely an accident, and the words so distin- 
guished are not characteristic of him.! On the other hand, some 
really unusual words or words of significance for a writer’s vocabu- 
lary are thus left out of account because another writer in the New 
Testament happened to use the word. 

If the fact that two writers have many words in common can not 
be used as a reliable evidence of affinity in vocabulary, it is still more 
dangerous to use this fact as a proof of literary dependence. No- 
where can this be more clearly seen than in the subject we are here 
considering, the vocabulary of Luke. Coincidence of vocabulary 
has been used at various times to prove that Luke wrote Hebrews, 
that he was familiar with Paul’s letters, and that he had read Jose- 
phus or the Greek medical writers. Even the evidence of peculiar 
words is unsafe in such arguments, though it is used very effectively 
by both Krenkel and the believers in Luke’s medical language. 
Krenkel, for example, to support his thesis that Luke had read 
Josephus, collects a large number of words which in the Greek 
Bible occur only in Luke and are also used by Josephus.” 

The uncertainty of all such arguments may be illustrated by the 
following comparison of the vocabularies of Mark and Second Mac- 


1 The evidence that this is true may be seen by a glance at the lists in Part IV of 
the Appendix to Thayer’s Lexicon. See what is said on this point below, p. 62, n. 78. 

? Josephus und Lucas, pp. 304 ff. It is to be observed that Krenkel excludes from 
his investigation First and Second Maccabees. Were they included, many words would 
disappear from this list. 
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‘cabees as related to that of Luke. The two books are of about the 
same size. Mark we know was not only read by Luke but was made 
the chief source of his Gospel and in places copied verbatim; Second 
Maccabees may not even have been known to him. Yet according 
to the following figures, both in his general vocabulary and in the 
words peculiar to him, Luke has more in common with Second Mac- 


cabees than with Mark. 
Luke and Mark Luke and 2 Macc. 


Whole number of words in common (a-e)..... 383(15 ?) 451(12 ?P) 
Werds not elsewhere in New Testament (a-e)..  20(z ?) 74(5 P) 
Words not elsewhere in the Greek Bible (a-w) . o(1 ?) 21(5 ?) 


The last comparison is of sufficient interest to justify giving the 
lists in full. 
PECULIAR TO Mark AND LUKE IN THE GREEK BIBLE 


apxiouvayeyos 

avayacov Mark 14, 15 = Luke 22, 12. 

Bdnréov Mark 2, 22 (v. /.) = Luke 5, 38. 

éxarvetvy Mark 15, 37, 39 = Luke 23, 46. 

twarlfew Mark 5, 15 = Luke 8, 35. 

Aewrov Mark 12, 42 = Luke 21, 2; also Luke 12, 59. 
mpbuva 

ouvenrev 


ovorapaccev Mark g, 20 = Luke og, 42. 
It will be noted that more than half of the cases are in parallel 
passages. 


PECULIAR TO SECOND MACCABEES AND LUKE IN THE GREEK BIBLE 


aywvla Luke 22, 44 (v.1.). . ebOupos 

avarnpos also Tobit 14, 2 (v./.). iepdavdos 

“évriBéddrew peTplws 

doKely mepipnyvivat 

arep mpec Bela 

avornpos mpookAlvew 

Scavvev cuveratvew Acts 7, 26 (v. 1.). 
elarpéxev obvrpodos also v. J. in 1 Macc. 1, 6; 
éx@ANpwats 3 Reg. 12, 24. 
€mLTpoTN ouvrvyx ave 

éoOnots 3 Macc. 1, 16 (v.1.). brofwrvbvar 


Vogel gives a list of more than fifty words and expressions peculiar 
to Luke in the New Testament and found in 2 Maccabees but not 
in the canonical books of the Old Testament. But many of these 
are found in the other apocryphal books and are therefore omitted 
from the foregoing list. On the other hand Vogel overlooks some of 
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the words cited here. Further coincidences between Luke and 2 
Maccabees in the use of words will be found in the word lists below 
under dvadbw, davarlOnut, Svavoiyw, Svepunvebw, éravayu, érioraots.? 

In view of the dangers that have attended the study of Luke’s 
vocabulary in the past it may well be asked whether any examina- 
tion of it can be safely made. Probably it can be done if the method 
of procedure is selected with some care, and if the results are not 
treated too mathematically or made to prove too much. The fol- 
lowing methods were adopted only after due consideration and 
testing, and both the results and the methods by which they are 
reached are submitted here only tentatively and as the means of a 
rough estimate of the character of Luke’s vocabulary. 

The natural way to compare the vocabularies of two authors 
seemed to be to confine attention in each author to words of un- 
usual occurrence in Greek literature, or at least to those not found 
in all grades of Greek prose, and to classify these in accordance with 
the class or age of Greek writing to which they seem to belong; 
then by counting the number of words of each class used by each 
author to discover which of the two writers inclined in his distinc- 
tive vocabulary towards the educated, Attic, and older words, which 
towards the more vulgar, less classical, and later words. 

Such a comparison involves the analysis of two vocabularies, for 
example in our case, the vocabulary of Luke and that of at least one 
other Hellenistic. author. Unfortunately most of the numerous 
linguistic studies in Hellenistic literature deal only with grammar. 
For Polybius, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
and Plutarch we possess no thorough or well-sifted analysis of vo- 
cabulary, as Schmid has already noted with regret.2 The same is 
true of the two most extensive Jewish writers, Josephus and Philo, 
for neither of whom even a lexicon is available. The vocabularies 
of Jewish and Christian writings, whether canonical or apocryphal, 
are either unclassified or have been studied in groups that include 
several different authors. A noteworthy exception is Nageli, Der 
Wortschatz des Apostels Paulus The most thorough and satis- 


1 See also W. K. L. Clarke, “‘Acts and the LKX” in Christian Origins (to be pub- 
lished shortly). ? Schmid, Der Aitticismus, IV, 634. 

5 Gottingen, 1905. The study includes only the rarest words, and continues down 
the alphabet part way through the letter e. 
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factory work of the kind desired was found to be the analyses of 
vocabulary in Schmid’s Atticismus ! for Dio Chrysostom, Lucian, 
Aristides, Aelian, and the younger Philostratus. That a comparison 
of the New Testament language with the later Greek has been 
greatly facilitated by this elaborate work was recognized several 
years ago by Professor J. H. Thayer,? but apparently it has never 
been methodically used for this purpose. 

The method of Schmid is as follows: ? 


Words that are of frequent occurrence in the Attic and the better 
literature of all periods are altogether omitted from consideration as 
being of no value for estimating “ stilistische Neigungen ” of the 
writer. Of the remaining words Schmid makes five classes according 
to their occurrence in extant authors: 


A. Common Attic words, or words occurring in several Attic 
writers. 

B. Words found only or principally in one prose writer before 
Aristotle. 

C. Words found in poetry but not in Attic prose. 

D. Words belonging to the post-classical prose, including 
Aristotle. 

E. Words found first in the author under investigation. 


In the lists which follow the same classification has been made of 
the vocabulary of Luke and Acts, extending down the alphabet 
through the letter «. As about three-fourths of Luke’s vocabulary 
occurs in the writings of the five authors treated by Schmid, we can 
follow his authority for nearly all the words which are to be omitted 
altogether from classification and for a great many of the words 
that fall into the first four classes. Where Schmid’s estimate of a 
word is obtainable the reference to his work is given. The other 
words are classified as much in accordance with his methods as pos- 
sible. As the date of Luke’s work is uncertain it seemed safest to 
include in the last class only words in Luke and Acts that are found 
in no other writer before 200 A.D., which is about the lower limit for 


1 Der Atticismus in seinen Haupivertretern von Dionysius von Halikarnass bis auf den 
zweiten Philostratus (4 vols. and index, 1887-1897). 

2 Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, III, 43 (‘‘ Language of the New Testament ’’). 

3 Op. cit. I, 103 n., 400. 
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the Atticists treated by Schmid. But of course it is quite possible 
that the words in list D marked only Josephus or Plutarch are also, 
strictly speaking, words first used by Luke. The enumeration 
does not aim to be complete except in the case of the Septuagint * 
(as represented by the texts underlying Hatch and Redpath’s 
Concordance) and the New Testament.2 In addition, words 
found in the papyri (except those found only in Christian papyri 
or papyri of the Byzantine period) are marked by the simple 
abbreviation, “ Pap.”’ In view of the promised lexicon to the papyri 
it did not seem worth while in most cases to give the references for 
the occurrence of these words.® 


WORD LISTS 


A. Common Attic WoRDS OR WoRDS OCCURRING IN 
SEVERAL ATTIC WRITERS 4 


Tt dyvworos ‘unknown.’ Schmid IV, 118. — Hom., Pind., 
Thuc., Plat., LXX (Wisd., 2 Macc.), Joseph., 
Pap., Inscr. 

Tt ayopaios Schmid I, 251.— Ar., Arist. et al., Joseph., 
Strab., Luc., Inscr., Pap. 

aypuTrvéw Schmid IV, 118. — Plat., Xen., Theognis, LXX, 

Mk. al., Luc., Philostr., Inscr., Pap. 

{ [andia] Schmid II, 72. —Plat., Oratt., Hipp., Arr., Pap. 


(See Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary s. v., 
who call it a vernacular word.) 


1 The symbol LXX is used for the Greek Old Testament, but if a word occurs only 
in the Apocrypha that fact is shown by adding in parenthesis the exact reference or 
“* Apocr.” 

2 The obelus (}) is used to mark words occurring in the New Testament only in 
Luke or Acts, but is enclosed in round brackets if it occurs in another New Testa- 
ment writing as a variant reading. Words enclosed in square brackets are variant 
readings in Luke or Acts. 

For a list of the principal collections, see Moulton, Grammar of New Testament 
Greek, I, index; Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek Testament. 

4 The customary abbreviations are employed. Note that “ Ar.” stands for Aristo- 
phanes, “ Arist.” for Aristotle. Abbreviations for the Gospels (in these lists) Mt., 
Mk., Jn. When the word occurs in Luke only in a context derived from Mark or Q, 


or in quotation or reminiscence from the Old Testament, the source is noted in brackets 
at the end of the entry, e. g. —[Q] 


aiytandos 


T airéw 


T airvov 
> t 
aKon 


&\evpov 

Tt ddddguros 

T duaprupos 
QpeuTros 

T dumedoupyos 
avaPrérw 

T avaBory 

T avayw 


T avatnréw 


T dvaxabifw 
2 , 
avaxpivw 
> t 

Tt dvaxptots 


avakvuTTo 
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Schmid IV, 120. — Att. poetry and prose, LXX, 
Mt., Jn., Luc., Philostr., Pap. (‘ common, ” 
Moulton and Milligan). 

with inf. but not acc. of person. Schmid III, 98 
(“ bewusster Atticismus’’).— Trag., Plat., 
Ar., Isocr. 

=airia. Dem., Plat., Joseph., Pap. 

=ovs. Schmid I, 104 (“diesen Sinn scheint 
das Wort im N.T. nicht zu haben’’; but cf. 
Luke 7,1, Mark 7, 35, Acts 17, 20, Heb. 5, 11). 
— LXX (2 Macc. 15, 39) al. 

ochmid IV ,"1227-— Hdts Att. prose.; LXX;, 
Joseph., Mt., Luc., Philostr., Pap. — [Q] 

Thuc., Plat., Hipp., Aesch.,Com., Polyb., Diod., 
LXX, Joseph., Philo, Pap. 

Schmid IV, 123.—Thuc., Dem., Callim., 
Joseph., Luc., Plut., Hdn., Pap. 

Schinid tly o8; a 1ije755—— Trac.) Platz, Xen., 
Dem., LXX, Paul, Heb., Aristides, Pap. 

Schmid IV, 123.— Ar., Alex., Amphis, Luc., 
Plut., Philostr., LXX, Inscr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 126.— Plat., Xen., LXX, Mk., 
Philostr. 

Schmidt IV, 126. — Att., Dion. Hal., Joseph., 
LXX, Arr., Plut., Philostr., Pap. 

‘vow to gods.’ Schmid II, 76.—TIonic and 
older Attic, Aristides, Inscr. 

Schmid III, roof. —Hdt., Thuc., Ar., Xen., 
Dem., Plat., Polyb., LXX, Joseph., Luc., 

Ael., Babr., Pap. 

intransitive. Xen., Plut., Hipp., Galen, Pap. 
(OP. 939, iv A. D., a Christian letter). 

in forensic sense. Att. (Thayer, s.v.), Paul 
(Nageli, p. 22), LXX (Susanna), Inscr. 

Xen., Plat., Oratt., LXX (3 Macc. 7, 5), Inscr., 
Pap. 

Schmid IV, 126. — Hdt., Plat., Ar., Xen., LXX, 
Joseph., Aristeas, [John 8, 7 10], Luc., Pap. 
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Tt avarreiOw 


Tt avamnpos 


avacelw 


T dvacxevatw 

> , 

T dvaordaw 
T dvadaivouar 
a&veots 

> , 

Tt dvevpickw 

> ’ 
avéxouat 

B) ’ 

T dvorxodopéw 

BA 
a&vouos 
avabev 

T d&td6w 
> L 

[aravraw] 

BJ 
aTapvéouar 
areOns 
amoBatva 


amroBoAn 
| amoarpépw 


Schmid I, 253 aJ. —Hdt., Thuc., Plat., Xen., 
al., LXX, Joseph., Arr., Luc., Ael., Philostr., 
Plut., Pap. 

Schmid III, ror. — Att. prose, Joseph., Ael., 
LXX (2 Macc. 8, 24). 

Schmid IV, 128.— Hymn. Hom., Att. prose, 
Eur., Ar., Diod., Dion. Hal., Mk., Philostr., 
Plut., Inscr., Pap. 

Thuc., Xen., Polyb., Joseph., Plut., Pap. (OP. 
745 iA.D., the nearest parallel to Acts 15, 24). 

Schmid IV, 128. — Att. prose, LXX, Joseph., 
Luc., Philostr., Alciphr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 272. — Att. prose, LXX, Joseph. 

Schmid I, 253; IV, 128. — Thuc., Plat., Arist., 
Polyb., Theophr., LXX, Aristeas, Paul, Inscr., 
Pap. 

Hadt., Plat., Xen., Trag., LXX (4 Macc. 3, 14), 
Joseph., Arr., Plut., Inscr. 

with genitive. Schmid II, 77.— Plat., Eur., 
Mt., Mk., LXX, Arr. 

Thuc., Xen., Diod., Joseph., LXX, Plut., Hdn., 
Inscr., Pap. — |[LXX] 

Att. prose and poetry, LXX, Paul (see Nageli, 
pix4) al.pPap:; 

temporal. Schmid ITI, 102; IV, 131.— Dem. 
al., LXX, N.T., Joseph., Pap. 

‘ask,’ with infin. Hdt., Oratt. al. (cf. Blass, 
N> i Gramm, p. 226), LX Pap: 

with personal subject. Schmid II, 80; ITI, 102. 
Att len SMR tears) Pay. 

Plat) tidtjelhucy sEipp sed rap., los Mts 
Mk,, Arr., Plut. 

Pind., Thuc., Xen., LXX, Philo, Paul, Past. 
Epp., Inscr., Athen. 

‘turn out.’ Schmid IT, 80.— Hdt., Thuc., Plat., 
Isocr., LXX, Phil. 1, 19, Pap. (PP. III, 42 H). 

Plat., Arist., Rom. 11,15, M. Anton., Arr., Plut. 

intrans. Hdt., Xen., Thuc., LXX (Ecclus. 8, 6 
al.), Plut. 


aTroxwpifw 
aprak 
apxnyos 


> 
aoTrac pos 


aruacw 


&rToTos 
avAtfouar 
Tt avornpés 
avTouaros 
Tt ab’romrns 
Tt abroxerp 
adavifw 
[adopyn] 


a&xupov 


T Babivw 


t Baots 
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Plat., Lys., LXX., Diod., Rev. 6, 14. 

Schmid I, 256. — Ar., Xen., LXX, Mt., Paul. 

Thuc., Plat., Isocr., Aesch., Arist., Polyb., Diod., 
LXX, Heb., Hdn., Inscr., Pap. 

Eur., Hdt., Hipp., Arist., Joseph., Plut., Galen. 

Schmid IT, 37; IV, 138. — Plat., Dem., Polyb., 
Diod., Dion. Hal., LXX, Joseph., Aristides, 
Alciphr., Pap. 

Theognis, Plat., LXX, Aristeas, Mt., Mk., Paul, 
Arr., Pap. (OP. 471, 67, ii A. D.) 

Schmid II, 88. — Poets and Attic prose., LXX, 
Mk. v.1., Jas., Paul, Jn., Dio Chrys., Luc., 
Aristides, Pap. 

Schmid IV, 139. — Plat. et al., LXX, 2 Thess. 
3, 2, Luc., Philostr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 139. — Hom., Hdt., Att., LXX, Mt. 
21,17, Arr., Luc., Philostr., Inscr. 

of men. Plat.,Polyb., Dion.Hal., LXX (2 Macc. 
14, 30), Plut., Diog. Laert., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 140.—Hom.,Hdt., Att. prose, LXX, 
Philo, Mk. 4, 28, Philostr., Diod., Arr., Pap. 

Hadt., Plat., Xen., Oratt., Polyb. and later Gk. 
writers, Joseph., Pap. 

Schmid I, 112, 257; I], 90. — Att., Joseph., Arr., 
Dio Chrys., Luc., Aristides. 

Schmid I, 112; II, 90; III, 106. — Thuc., Plat., 
Ar., LXX, Mt., Jas., Pap. — [LX X] 

Schmid IV, 141 f. — Att. prose, Polyb., LXX, 
Paul (see Nageli, p. 15), Luc., Philostr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 142. — Hdt., Xen., Com., LX X, Mt. 
3, 12, Pap. (“ very common,” Moulton and 
Milligan). — [Q] 


Hom., Xen., Theophr., Dion. Hal., LXX, 
Joseph. 

‘foot Schimid**Illv¢167 al.— Plat., Arist., 
Joseph., Philostr., Ael., LXX (Wisd. 13, 18), 
Apollod. 
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BoOvvos 
T Bory 
Bovd\npa 


BpGpa 


ryevouat 
YyvaorTos 
yomos 
dears 
d€épw 

déo os 


} devrepatos 
T dnunyopéw 


T draBadrw Tuva 
TWt 
T duayrwors 
T dtaxobw 
dvadoyifopar 
dvapapTipomar 


drapepifw 


{ deavonua 
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Xen., Lys., Solon, Cratin., Theophr., LXX, Mt. 
12,11; 15, 14, Galen. — [Q] 

(cf. Schmid IV, 282). Thuc., Xen., LXX, 
Joseph. 

Schmid II, 91. — Plat., Arist., LXX (2 and 4 
Macc.), Aristeas, Rom. 9g, 19, Arr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 143. — Hipp., Thuc., Xen., LXX, 
Paul et al., Arr., Alciphr. 


metaphorically. Schmid I, 113. Hom., Hdt., 
Soph., Plat. al., LXX, Mt., Mk. 

Plataxen:, Trag, al., LXX, Rom. 1, 10, Jn. 

Hdt., Dem., Aesch., Mosch. a/., LXX, Rev. 18, 
Trigeinscr, Lap, 


Schmid (Il )-108; "LV j1475— Att., LXOGeMit. 
8, 6. 

Schmid IV, 147.—Hom., Soph., Com., Plat., 
Xen., LXX, Mt., Mk., Paul, Jn., Pap. 

Trag., Att. (Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, I, 90), 
LXX, Diod., Paul (Nageli, p. 26) e¢ al., Pap. 

Hadt., Xen., Polyb., Diod., Inscr. 

Schmid IV, 148.—Ar-, Xen., Plat., Dem., 
Joseph., LXX, Alciphr. 

schinid@ LV, s140.——dt.,» Thuc., Plath @Pap. 
(TbP. I, 23, ii B. c.), Theodotion (Dan. 3, 8). 

Plat., Hipp., Dem., LXX (Wisd. 3, 18), Joseph., 
Arr., Plut., Dio Cass., Inscr., Pap. 

Schmid S91 Vise1 Sos. = Xen. ee Plat. ala 
Joseph., Luc., Philostr., Inscr., Pap. 

Schmid IT, 93. — Att. prose, LXX, Mt., Mk., 
Pap. 

Schmid II, 94.— Xen. and especially Dem., 
LXX, Paul al. 

Schmid I, 259. — Plat., Menand., LXX, Aris- 
teas, Mt., Mk., Jn., Luc. 

Schmid II, 94.— Xen., Plat., Arr., Aristides, 
LXX. 


Tt dtacelw 


dracmaw 
Tt duarnpéw 
Tt dtadebyw 


T duaxrevatw 
T dtaxwpifouar 


Tt dvepwraw 

Tt Suocxupifouat 
drxaiwua 

T drdp8wyua 


dtoptoow 


btxoTOMew 
duvarot, oi 


dvcKddws 
T éyxdberos 
T &yxvos 
} €5ados 


elo ropevopar 
} elotpéxw 


+ éxBodh 


EKKOTTO 


T éxxpévapar 
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Schmid IT, 94 al. — Plat., Xen., Dem., Polyb., 
LXX, Joseph., Luc., Aristides, Ael., Inscr., 
Pap. 

Schmid IV, 151. — Hdt., Att. prose and poetry, 
LXX, Mk. 5, 4, Philostr., Luc. 

Plat., Oratt., Com., Arist., Polyb., LXX, Ari- 
steas, Plut., Inscr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 152. — Hat. al., LXX, Joseph., Arr., 
Luc., Philostr., Pap. 

Plat., Dem., Aeschin., Polyb., Joseph. 

SchimidalV 015 22esAtveblat. <en..al, LXX, 
Diod., Joseph., Plut. 

Plat., Xen., Dem., Polyb., Joseph., Plut., Dio 
Cass. al. 

Oratt., Plat., Joseph., Dio Cass. al. 

Plat., Arist., LX-X, Paul (Nageli, p. 22) al., Pap. 

Hipp., Arist., Polyb., Plut., Diog. Laert., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 153.—Att. prose, LXX, Mt., Inscr., 
Pap. —[Q] 

Plat., Arist., Mt. 24, 51, LXX —[Q] 

‘the rich, prominent.’ Schmid IV, 155. — Hadt., 
Att. prose, Joseph., Philostr. 

Plat., Isocr., Dem., Mt. 19, 23 = Mk. 10, 23: 
— [Mk] 


Plat., Dem., Hyperides, Polyb., LXX, Joseph. 

Hdt., Hipp., Arist., Anth., Diod., LXX (Ecclus. 
42, 10), Joseph., Plut., Pap. 

Schmid II, 98. — Att. prose and poetry, LXX, 
Aristeas, Inscr., Pap. 

Xen. et al., LXX, Mt., Mk., Inscr., Pap. 

Xen., Thuc., Theocr., LXX (2 Macc. 5, 26), 
Joseph., Lycophron. 

Schmid I, 262. — Dem., Arist., LX X, Luc., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 158. — Hdt. a/., LXX, Mt., Paul, 
Pap. 

Schmid IV, 158. — Eur., Thuc., Philo, Joseph., 
LXX. 


16 
T éxAadéw 


éxNEKTOS 
éxNoyn 


EKTVEW 


éxtropevopar 


T éAkoopar 
éuBrérw 


éudavifw 
T &eos 
T évroros 


évuTTvLagw 


éEaidyns 


éEarelidw 


} éravXts 
2 U 

T érrevdniep 
> 4 

{ évéxewa 


T émuBiBatw 
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Schmid IV, 159. — Eur., Dem., Philo, Joseph., 
Philostr., Dio Cass., LXX (Jud. 11, 9 v. 1.) 
Plat., Thuc., LXX, Enoch, Mt., Mk. al., Pap. 
Plat., Arist., Polyb., Diod., Dion. Hal., Joseph., 
Aristeas, Paul al., Aquila, Symm., Theodot., 

Pap. 

Plat., Aesch., Eur., Soph., Arist., Mk. 15, 37 39, 
Philostr. — [Mk] 

Schmid IV, 160. — Xen., Polyb., Aeneas Tact., 
LXX, Mt., Mk., Paul, Rev. 

Hipp., Xen., Eur., Com., Plut. 

Schmid IV, 161. — Plat., Xen., Polyb., LXX, 
Mt; ME )n., bap: 

Schmid II, 103. — Xen., Plat., Dem., Aeschin., 
LXX, Mk., Jn., Heb., Inscr., Pap. 

Schmid III, 120. — Plat., Arist., LXX, Joseph. 

Plat., Soph.,1 Dion. Hal., Hdn., Inscr., Pap. 

Hipp., Arist., LXX, Jude 8, Plut. — [LXX] 

Hom, Pindss lat... Demacls UX Xe Mk as3, 
20, Alr., Flut., Galen., Babr., Pap- 

Schmid IV, 163. — Att. prose and poetry, Paul, 

Rev., Luc., Philostr., Inscr., Pap. 

Hom., Xen. al., LXX, Joseph. 

Schmid I, 264.— Hdt., Aeschin., Plat., Dem. ai., 
Arist., Dion. Hal., Joseph., Arr., Luc., Plut. 
al, Pap. 

with gen. Schmid I, 119 (“seit Hdt. in allen 
Schichten der Sprache verbreitet ’).— LXX, 
Mt. al., Pap. 

Schmid III, 123. — Hdt., Plat., Diod., Polyb., 
Philo, Ael., Plut., LXX, Pap. —[LXX] 

Plat. Thue... Ar.,. Arist... Dion.. Hal) Philo, 
Joseph. 

Schmid IT, 108 f. —Soph., Eur., Thuc., Plat., 
Xen., Isocr., Strabo, Luc. al., LXX.— [LXX] 

Thuc., Plat., Diod., LXX. 


1 Oed. Col. 841 (MSS. not editions). 


émuyuva@oKw 
> 4 

T émuxpivw 
? / 

T émuvebw 


T érivova 


T émucitiopos 


Tt émiorpépw 
| émutporn 


} [értpavhs] 
€pnpwow 
evayyertfouat 


t [ed-ye] 
{ e¥Oupos 


T edOipws 
ebxatpia 


evAoVEew 
> | 4 
ft ebropia 


Tt evroves 


éxOés 
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“recognize.” Schmid IV, 166. — Hom., Aesch., 
Thuc., Plat., Xen., LXX, Mt. al. 

Plat., Dem., Arist., Theophr., Dion. Hal., LXX 
(Apocr.), Joseph., Plut., Hdn. al., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 167. — Hom. and other poets, Att. 
prose, LXX, Aristeas, Joseph., Luc. a/., Pap. 

Schmid II, tog al.—Soph., Ar., Thuc., Xen., 
Plat., LXX, Joseph., Aristeas, Arr., Luc. al., 
Pap. 

“supplies.” Dem., Xen., LXX, Joseph., Hdn., 
Inscr. 

transitive. Schmid IV, 169. — Xen. al., LXX. 

Dem., Hipp., Thuc., Polyb., Dion. Hal., Diod., 
LXX (2 Macc. 13, 14), Joseph., Aquila, Pap. 

‘illustrious.’ Schmid IV, 169.— Att. prose, 
LXX, Philostr., Pap. — [LXX] 

Hdt., Thuc., Plat., Xen., Andocid., poets, LXX, 
Philo, Mt. 12, 25, Rev., Pap. — [Q] 

Schmid IV, 173.—Ar., Dem., Lycurg.,Theophr., 
LXX, Joseph., Paul a/., Luc., Plut., Paus. 

Schmid IV, 173. — Ar., Plat., LX X, Philostr. 

Plat., Xen., Att. poets, LXX (2 Macc. 11, 26), 
Joseph., Plut., Pap. 

Xen., poetry, Polyb., Joseph., Plut. 

Schmid ITI, 126. — Plat., Isocr. al., Mt. 16, 26 
(the parallel passage), Pap. 

‘praise. © ochmid 17267;— Ar Att. Polyb., 
Aristeas, Luc. 

Thuc., Plat., Xen., Oratt., LXX (4 Reg. 25, 
10 A), Philo, Joseph., Arr., Plut., Aquila, Pap. 

cf. Schmid I, 267. — Ar., Xen., Menand., Diod., 
LXX, Joseph., Pap. (TbP. 678, medical; 
Petr. P.) 

Schmid IV, 176; Lobeck, Phryn. 323. — LXX, 
Jn. 4, 52; Heb. 13, 8, Pap. —[LXX] 
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B. Worps FROM THE VOCABULARY OF INDIVIDUAL WRITERS 
BEFORE ARISTOTLE 


t. Krom Plaio 


avaryvucs ‘reading.’ Schmid I, 299. — Plat., LXX, Ari- 
steas, Paul a/., Arr., Luc., Pap. 
T dvadnuyes Schmid I, 299.— Plat., Hipp., Polyb., Luc., 
Com, bap. 


aToNUTPwWOLS Plat., Polyb., LXX, Aristeas, Philo, Joseph., 
Diod., Paul (Niageli, p. 30), Heb., Plut. 

aideots ‘forgiveness.’ Plat., Diod., Dion. Hal., Philo, 
Enoch, Paul (Nageli, p. 55) a/., Pap. 


Banrifw Schmid I, 299. — Plat., Polyb., Diod., Strabo, 
LXX, Mt., Mk., Jn., Paul, Arr., Plut., Luc., 
Pap. 
yevuntos Schmid I, 299. — Plat., Diod., LXX., Mt. 11, 
11, Luc. — [Q] 
T Stapepropds Plat., Diod., LXX, Joseph. 
dravoiyw Schmid I, 300. — Plat., Arist., LX X, Mk., Luc., 
Plut. 
{ dvampaypuarebouwat Plat., Dion. Hal. 
| émiohadns ‘dangerous.’ Schmid I, 300.— Hipp., Plat., 
Polyb., LXX (Wisd. 9, 14), Joseph., Aristeas, 
Luc Pan.(?) 
2. From Xenophon 
Tt dvrixadéw Xen. 
T Brérw in geographical sense (specto). Xen., LXX 


(Ezek. 11, 1 al.), Diog. Laert., Hdn., Pap. 
exatovratAaciwy XKen., LXX, Mk. 10, 13. —[Mk] 
| éravayw ‘put to sea.” Ken., LXX (2 Macc. 12, 4), Pap. 
T [éorepwvds] Xen., LXX, Dio Cass., Athen., Pap. 


f , 
a0éutTos 


Tt dvaBa0uds 


T avaavits 

T dvwrepixds 
T éxdunyéouau 
T expixw 


T [evicxbo] 


T aywvitouar 


T doaTws 
Tt davvorns 


T éxrapdoow 


> , 
T avéxNeurTos 


ayedn 


{ ayKady 
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3. From Herodotus 
Hdt., Dion. Hal., LXX (2 and 3 Macc.), 1 Pet. 
4, 3, Plut., Vett. Val., Pap. 
Schmid ITI, 171. — Hdt., Ael., LXX, Dio Cass., 
Inscr. (avaBatpous Syll. 587, 308, iv B.C.) 


4. From Hippocrates 
Hipp., LXX, Philo, Strabo, Galen, Eccles. 
Hipp., Galen, Epiphan. 
Hipp., Arist., LXX, Philo, Joseph., Galen. 
Hipp., Herond., Aretaeus, Galen, LXX, Plut., 
Babr., Iambl. 
transitive. Hipp., LXX. 


5. From Thucydides 
with infinitive. Schmid IV, 256, 389.—Thuc., 
Diod., Plut., Philostr. 


6. From Demosthenes 
Dem., Joseph., Polyaen., Dio Cass., Athen. 
Schmid I, 309. — Dem., LXX, Joseph., Plut., 
Luc., Pap. 


7. From Isocrates 


Schmid I, 311. —Isocr., LXX, Plut., Joseph., 
Dio Cass., Luc., Alciphr. 


8. From Hyperides 


Hyperides, Diod., Aristeas, Plut., Sext. Emp., 
Inscr., Pap. 


C. Portic EXPRESSIONS 


Schmid II, 187. —Hom., Trag., Pind., Plat., 
Xen., Mt., Mk., LXX, Luc. a/., Pap. — [Mk] 

Schmid I, 318 aJ. — Hdt., Eur., Plat., Joseph., 
LXX, Luc., Philostr., Pap. 
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(T) atvos 
GNEKTWP 
arnOw 


aves 
avaBrérw 


Ci , 
T dvadetxvume 


Id , 
avaxpatva 


T dvadhaivw 
a&vvdpos 


a&moKpudos 


| dmouaocopat 


| dmorwacow 
T amopixw 


T apyupoxoros 


T apny 


Soph., Eur., Diphil., Apoll. Rhod., Diod., LxXX, 
JHE HU be 

‘murder.’ Schmid IV, 268.— Trag., LXX, 
Rev. al. 

(“ poetic and Ionic,” Liddell and Scott) —Plat., 
LXX, Rev., Plut., Inscr. (Syll. 835, 8, iv B.c.) 

(“ Greek poets,’ Thayer). —LXX, Mt. 21, 16 
(LXX), Inscr. 

Schmid I, 319. — Poets, LXX, Mt., Mk., Jn., 
Pap.— [Mk.] 

Theophr., Com., Anth., Diod., LXX, Mt. 24, 41 
(from Q), Pap. —[Q] 

Ar., Soph., LXX, Jn., Pap. — [LXX] 

‘see again.’ Schmid IV, 270.— Eur., Hdt., 
Plat., Ar., Mt., Mk., Jn., Paus., Inscr., LXX. 

Schmid IV, 271 al. —Soph., Hdt., Xen., Polyb., 
LXX, Joseph., Luc., Philostr., Inscr. 

Schmid I, 320.— Hom., Com., Xen., Polyb., 
LXX, Mk., Luc., Philostr., Pap. (B GUIV, 
12015 11) 11 A2D:) 

active... Schmid IV, 273.— Hom., Aesch., Eur., 
Plat. 

schmid IV, 275. — Hdt., Eur., Theophr., LXX, 
Mt. 12, 43 al., Pap. — [Q] 

Eur: Callim:) Xen:, Anth, LAX) Mk: 4,22, 
Col. 2, 3, Vett. Val., Pap. (Jewish magic). 
— [Mk] 

Schmid IV, 276 al.—Com., Dem., Polyb., 
Theoer., LXX (Tob. 7, 17, v. 1.), Luc. 

cf. Schmid I, 348. — Eur., LXX, Galen. 

Schmid I, 149 al.— Ar., Bion, Hipp., LXX 
(4 Macc. 15, 18), Joseph., Arr., Dio Chrys. 
al., Pap. 

Phryn. (Com.), LXX, Plut., Inscr. (CI 3154), 
Pap. 

Hom., Com., Inscr., LXX, Joseph., Pap. 


1 Schmid indicates that this word is absent from the New Testament, evidently 


an oversight. 


> I 1 
apTvw 


aoa\evros 


aoBeoros 


Tt &onpos 


tT dorpantw 
Tt drep 
T abyn 


Tt ddavtos 


Tt Bouves 
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Schmid II, 190.— Hom. and the other poets, 
Arist., Theophr., Polyb., LXX, Mk. al., Pap. 
— [Mk] 

Schmid I, 149.— Eur., LXX, Anth., Diod., 
Heb. 12, 28, Dio Chrys., Plut., Polemon, 
[Plat.] Axioch. 370D, Inscr. 

Schmid I, 322. — Poets, Dion. Hal., LXX (Job. 
20, 26 v. J.), Philo, Mt. 3, 12, Mk., Strabo, 
Luc., Ael., Plut. —[Q] 

metaphorically. Schmid I, 322.— Eur. and 
other poets, Hdt., LXX (3 Macc. 1, 3), 
Joseph., Dion. Hal. al. 

Schmid IV, 278. — Trag., Ar., late epic, Plat., 
Xen., LXX, Philostr., Pap. (magic). 

Poets and late prose, LXX (2 Macc. 12, 15), 
Plut., Inscr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 279 al. — Poets, Plat., Xen., LXX, 
Joseph. 

Schmid II, 191. —Hom., Pind., Soph., Diod., 
Aristides, Plut. 

Schmid III, 186.—mostly poetical; Thuc., Dem., 
LXX, Joseph., Ael., Arr. 

Schmid I, 323 al.—Epic, Polyb., Arist., Aquila, 
Symm., Joseph., Luc., Philostr. 


Schmid,-I,,.322.—-,Hom.,, Plat., Theocr., Paul 
(Nageli, p. 26), Luc., Ael., Plut., Pap. 

Schmid I, 323.— Trag., Com., Polyb., LXX 
(rare), Mt., Mk., Paul, Rev., Arr., Luc., Pap. 

Schmid I, 323.— Hom., Theophr., Ar., Luc., 
Philostr., LXX, Mk. 

Schmid IV, 281. — chiefly poetical, and then in 
late prose; LXX, Mt., Paul al., Pap. 

Com., Polyb., LXX, Philo, Joseph., Strabo, 
Plut., Paus., Inscr., Pap.—[LXX] 


1 Schmid indicates that this word is absent from the New Testament, evidently 


an oversight. 
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(1) Beaxtwr 
Bpédos 
Bpéexw 
Bpuypos 


+ Bpbxw or Bpikw 
1 Bpwotpos 


ye (v) nua 
Tt yAedKos 


yoyyve pos 


darpovifopat 


dec pevo 


+ Beadahéw 
T dvadexros 
T dtavevw 

Tt dtaviw 

} dvomerhs 
duwy wos 

f dox7 


bOpya 


Hom., Eur., Arist., LXX, Joseph., Jn. 12, 38 
(from LXX.), Pap. 

Hom., Pind., Anth., LXX (Apocr.), 2 Tim. 3, 
15 al, Pap. 

Schmid II, 192.— originally poetical; Polyb., 
Mt. al., LXX., Arr., Aristides, Pap. 

Eupolis, Ephipp. (?), LXX, Mt., Galen, Eccles. 
= 10) 

Hom., Hermipp., Hipp., LXX. 

Aesch., Diphilus (Bekker, Anecd. I, 84), LXX. 


Schmid ITI, 293.—Soph., Plat., LXX, Mt., 
Pape |o 

Schmid I, 324.— Nicand., Arist., LXX, Joseph., 
Luc., Plut. Pap. 

Anaxandrides, LXX, Paul (Nageli, pp. 26f.) al., 
M. Anton. 


‘be possessed.” Philemon, Mt.al., Aquila, Plut., 
Pap. (PLeid. W vi. 30, Jewish). 

Schmid III, 190. Hymn. Hom., Hes., Eur., 
Plat Xen, Polybo Lx xX Mtio24) aeArr,, 
Pap. 

Schmid IV, 285.—Eur., Polyb., Symm., Joseph., 
Philostr., Alciphr. 

‘language.’ Ar., Com., Arist., Polyb., Diod., 
LXX, Philo, Joseph., Plut. 

Schmid I, 314. — Alexis, Polyb., Diod., LXX, 
Luc. 

Schmid I, 325 al.— Hom., Eur., Xen., Polyb., 
LXX (2 Macc. 12, 17), Joseph., Luc. al. 

(cf. Schmid I, 325) —Eur., Dion. Hal., Luc., 
Hdn., Aristopho, Plut. 

Aesch., Soph., Xen., LXX, Mt., Mk., Paul 
(Nageli, p. 26) al., Plut. 

‘reception.’ Machon, LXX, Plut. (‘receptacle,’ 
Hipp.; ‘ receipt,’ Pap.) 

Schmid III, 193. — “ Poetic and Alexandrian 
prose.” LXX, Mt., Mk., Ael., Pap. 


Téa 


ela axovw 

T &xOeros 

T éxxohup Baw 

T éxredéw 
EKTEVOS 
ExTWaoow 
bd , 
éuTraila 
BI I 

T evvebw 
é&vTuNoow 
éEauTns 
2 4 
érrarvew 
2 f 

Tt émartéw 

Tt éraxpodopuar 
bd Ul 

T éreyeipw 
2 Z 

} émépxopat, 
ériBAnua 
2 , 
érikerpat 


T émixéd\dw 
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Aesch., Soph., Ar., Plat., LXX.! 

Hom., Soph., Eur., Hdt., Arist., LXX, Mt. al., 
Pap. 

Eur., Manetho, Vett. Val. 

Eur., Ar., Diod., Dion. Hal. 

Schmid II, 195.—Hom., Hes., Pind., Soph., 
Eur., Plat., LXX, Joseph., Luc., Aristides, 
Pap. 

Machon, Diod., LXX, 1 Pet. 1, 22, M. Anton., 
Polyb.-"nscr. 

Trag., Pind:, Hipp., Mt. 10, 14 = Mk. 6, 11, 
Plut., LXX, Pap. 

Schmid I, 327.—Soph., Eur., Anth., LXX, Mt., 
Mk., Arr., Luc. 

Schmid I, 314. — Ar., LXX, Luc. 

Ar., Com. frag., Mt. 27, 59, Jn. 20, 7 (the paral- 
lel passages), Arr., Athen., Ev. Nicod., Pap. 
(BM I, p. 110, 826, iii A.D.). 

Theognis, Arat., Polyb., Joseph., Mk. 6, 25; 
Phil2, 22, Opp., ap. 

Schmid ITI, 197; IV, 294. Hom. al., LXX, 
Paul, Luc., Aristides, Philostr., Alciphr., Pap. 

Schmid I, 328. —Hom., Soph., LXX, Joseph., 
Pap. 

Schmid I, 314 al.2— Plato Comicus, Test. XII 
Patr., Luc., Philostr. 

Sehmiide ll 1007 OM OOD sehr serial. 
LXX, Joseph., Luc., Aristides, M. Anton. 
with dative. Schmid IV, 295.— chiefly poetical, 

LXX, Pap. 

Nicostratus, LXX, Mt. 9, 16 = Mk. 2, 21, Arr., 
Plut. — [Mk] 

‘press upon.’ Schmid I, 329.—Hom., Eur., 
Hdt., Ar., Theocr., Paus., LXX, Joseph. 

Hom., Apoll. Rhod., Numen. 


1 From Mk. 1, 24 if the reading is accepted there. 
2 Schmid assigns this word to the LXX by mistake. 
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(T) értppinrw 


émiokratw 


Schmid I, 329. —Hom., Arist., Polyb., LXX, 


Joseph., 1 Pet. 5, 7 (LXX), Luc., Plut., Pap. 
Schmid I, 329. — Hdt., Soph., Arist., Theophr., 
LXX, Philo, Mt. 17, 5 = Mk. 9, 7, Luc. 


t émusrarns = 515doxados Antiphon (Bekker, Anecd. I, 96). 


émipalva 
é€pyarns 

T épeldw 
épidos or épidtov 


€pTeTov 


eToLwatw 
eVOupew 
T eboeBew 
{ ebhpootivn 
T ébadropar 


éxvdva 


Schmid IV, 296.— Theognis, Theocr., Dion. 
Hal gePlut.y LACX;! Tite 2s 155 533974 

Schmid I, 329.—Eur.,Soph., Xen., Polyb., LXX 
(Apocr.), Mt., Paul a/., Arr., Luc., Pap. 

Schmid II, 197 al.—Poets, Plato, Polyb., LXX, 
Joseph., Aristides, Philostr., Plut. 

Schmid I, 329. — Bacch., Com., LXX, Joseph., 
Aristeas, Mt. 25, 32f., Luc., Pap. 

Schmid I, 330.—Hom., Ar., Pind., Eur.,Callim., 
‘Lheophr,, UX. Rom. 15235 9]as.73, 7, Luc, 
Philostr. 


active. Schmid IV, 298.— chiefly poetic and 


late prose; LXX, Paul al., Arr., Philostr., Pap. 

intransitive. Eur., Theocr., Anth., Symm., Jas. 
Cio EIU. vk ELLOU ATE anys 

Trag., LXX (4 Macc. 11, 5), Joseph., 1 Tim. 
5) 4. 

Schmid I, 331. — chiefly poetical; Xen., LXX, 
Luc., M. Anton., Pap. 

Hom., Pind. (“rare in prose,’ Liddell and 
Scott), LXX, Plut., Alciphr. 

mcumid sl 3¢i.——ltag. dt, sPlatjeties:, 
Aquila, Mt., Luc. 


D. EXPRESSIONS USED BY THE LATER WRITERS 


aBvaocos 


> la 
ayabororéw 
ayadXiacts 


substantive; cf. Schmid I, 318. —LXX, Enoch, 
Paul (Nageli, p. 46), Pap. (magic), Diog. 
Laert., Iambl. (the adj. in Aesch., Hdt., Eur., 
Ar., Luc.). 

LXX, Mk. al., Aristeas, Sext. Emp. 

LXX, Heb. 1, 9, Jude 24, Clem. Rom., Justin 
al, 


ayaddraw 
ayarn 


ayyenos 
ayiacw 
T ayviopos 
T dypavréw 
advvaréw 


\ wv 
Ta avupa 
> ld 
adeTéew 


tT alpeous 


aixwadwrifw 
akaTaoTacia 
9 U 

tT axpoarnptov 


axpoBvatia 
> t 
T dxwdrbrws 


a\aBaorpov or 


-0S 

T adddoverys 
adwv 
amapTwnros, 


aunv 
Tt avaBreYrs 


T avaderés 


[avafaw] 
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LXX, Mt. al., Eccles. 

LXX, Aristeas, Philo, Paul a/., Test. XII Patr., 
Pss. Sol. 

‘angel.’ LXX, Philo, Joseph., Mt. al. 

LXX, Anth., Mt., Paul a/., Eccl. 

Dion. Hal., LXX, Plut., Inscr. 

Arist., Strabo, Plut. 

with impersonal subject; cf. Schmid III, 98 al. 
— LXX, Mt. 17, 20. —[LXX] 

LXX, Mt. ai. (the adj. in Plat., Galen, Athen.) 

Schmid I, 353.— Polyb., Diod., Dion. Hal., 
LXX, Mk., Paul al., Arr., Luc., Plut., Pap. 

‘sect.’ Schmid IV, 716.—Epicurus, Dion. Hal., 
Philo, Arr., Diog. Laert., Sext. Emp., Joseph., 
Plut., Strab. 

Diod., LXX, Joseph., Aristeas, Paul, Arr., Plut., 
Inscr. — [? LXX] 

Polyb., Dion. Hal., LXX, Paul al., Arr., Clem. 
Rom., Pap. (G 1, ii B.c. literary). 

Plut., Philo, Arr., Tatian. 

LXX, Philo, Paul. 

Schmid I, 353. —Symm., Joseph., Arr., Plut., 
Luc., Hdn., Pap. (but in Plat.). 

for the earlier d\aBacros. LXX, Mk. al., Luc.,} 
Plut., Inscr. 

LXX, Joseph., Inscr. (Jewish). 

Arist., LXX, Mt. 3, 12, Babr. (?), Pap. —[Q] 

substant. Arist., LXX, Paul al., Plut., Inscr. 
(the adj. in Ar., Arist., Plut.). 

LXX, Mt. al. 

Schmid III, 231.— Arist., Demetr. de elocut., 
LXX, Ael., Eccles. — [LXX] 

Diod., LXX (Ecclus. 43,6), Strabo, Plut., Eccles. 

Rom. 7, 9, Eccles., Artemidorus, Sotion, Nilus, 
Inscr. (C. I. 2566), (an epic form is quoted 
from Nicander). 


1 Lucian, Dial. Mer. 14, 2, not classified by Schmid. 
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évabewa ‘a curse.’ LXX, Paul, Anth., Plut., Inscr. 

dvabeuaTifw UX ME eras 7c, loser: 

avabewpéw Schmid I, 353 al. — Theophr., Diod., Heb. 13, 
7, Luc., Philostr., Plut. 

avadtw intransitive. Schmid IV, 340.— Polyb., LXX 


(2 Macc. 8, 25 al.), Diod., Phil. 1, 23, Luc., 
Ael., Philostr., Pap. 

t avayrip(p)nros Polyb., Joseph., Plut., Symm. 

t dvartip(p)rws Polyb., Inscr. (OGIS. 335, 138, ii B.c.), Diod., 
Pollux, Hesych. 


dvarinTa ‘accumbo.’ Schmid I, 354.— Alexis, LXX, 
Diod., Jn., Rev., Joseph., Luc., Pap. 

avacTaTow LXX, Gal. 5, 12, Justin, Pap. 

dvariOnu “set forth, declare’ (mid.). LXX (2 Macc. 3, 
9), Gal. 2, 2, Artemidor., Plut., Pap (?). 

T dvadwrew Schmid I, 354.— Arist., Polyb., LXX, Arr., 

Luc., Plut., Pap. 

avEKTOS without a preceding negative. Schmid I, 354.— 


“im alteren Griechisch nicht gebrauchlich.”’ 
Thuc., Dem., Ar., LXX, Mt., Luc., Philostr., 


Inscr. — [Q] 

T avévdexros Artemidorus, Eccles., Diog. Laert. 

T dveratw LXX (Judges 6, 29 A), Theodotion (Susanna 
14), Justin, Anaphora Pilati, Pap. (OP 34, i, 
13, 127 A.D.) 

T aveiOeros Moschion. 


{ évOoporoyéouat ‘give thanks.’ LXX, Test. XII Patr., (‘agree,’ 
Dem., Polyb., Plut., Pap.). 

(f) avramédopa LXX, Rom. 11, 9 (LXX), Barnab., Didache. 

dvramoxpivouat Nicomachus Math., Philo, LXX, Rom. 9, 20, 

Schol. Pind., Schol. Hom., Justin. 

T d&vrixpus Hellenistic equivalent for dv7upb in Hom., 
karavTiKpy in Att. Prep., ‘opposite.’ Philo, 
Pap., LXX (3 Macc. 5, 16). 

T avriperpéw Luc.,! Eccles. (cf. avruxaraperpéw TbP.) 

} dvrurapépxouat Anth., LXX (Wisd. 16, 10), Galen, Eccles. 


1 Schmid does not classify. Lucian, Amor. 19. 


{ évrinixrw 


Tt dvropbahpew 


EYOTEpOV 


ardyrqno.s 
T draprispos 
T dracrélopar 
T arethéopau 
(= drrehéw) 
{ drekrivo 
anrévayTt 


T arepirpnros 


ETOGEKATOW 


T arofhiBo 
éroxahupis 

T droxaréoracts 
aroKeparivw 
amroKuAla 
arogracia 


anrogTohq 
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Schmid II, 215.— Arist., Theophr., Polyb., 
LXX, Strabo., Aristides, Plut., M. Anton., 
Pap. (LP, D, 21, ii 3.c.). 

Polyb., Diod., LXX (Wisd. 12, 14), Clem. 
Rom., Barnab., Apoc. Baruch, Pap. 

advy., cf. Schmid III, 102. — Arist., Polyb., Ael., 
Diod., LXX, Joseph., Heb. 10, 8, Xen. 
Ephes., Inscr. 

Polyb., Diod., LXX., Aristeas, Mt., 1 Thess. 4, 
17, Plut., Diog. Laert., Pap. 

Herondas, Dion. Hal., Apollon. Dysc., Pap. 

LXX (Tob. 10, 12 *), Himer. 

Dion. Hal., App., Polyaen., Clem. Alex. (the 
active in 1 Pet. 2, 23).! 

Schmid I, 156. — Epicur., Anth., Polyb., Diod., 
LXX, Joseph., Dio Chrys., Plut., M. Anton., 
Alciphr., Inscr. 

cf. Schmid II, 176. — Polyb., LXX, Mt., Inscr., 
Pap. 

‘uncircumcised.’ LXX, Philo, Joseph. (in a 
different sense, Plut.) 

LXX, Mt. 23, 23, Heb. 7, 5. —[Q] 

Schmid IV, 342.— Theophr., Diphil., Diod., 
LXX, Joseph., Luc., Philostr., Alciphr., Pap. 

LXX, Paul (Nageli, p. 43) al., Plut. 

Arist., Epicur., Polyb., Diod., Joseph., Aristeas, 
Aretaeus, Plut., Galen, Inscr., Pap. (Liddell 
and Scott cite [Plat.| Axioch. 370 B.) 

LXX, Mt., Mk., Arr., Artemidorus, Dio Cass. 
— [Mk] 

LXX, Mt. 28, 2 = Mk. 16, 3, Joseph., Luc.,? 
Diod. — [Mk] 

Diod., Archimedes, LXX, Joseph., 2 Thess. 2, 
3 (Nageli, p. 31), Plut., Justin. 

‘apostleship.’ Paul, Eccles. (in other senses in 
Thuc., Plat., Polyb., LXX, Plut., Pap.). 


1 Thackeray, Grammar, 1, 260 cites cases from MSS. of LXX. 
2 Schmid (I. 320) classes as first used by Lucian. 
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amroTaccouat 
t arogoprifoua 


am pooKoTros 


aTwA€ela 


a poTpraw 
> 
T &pxvepariKos 
apxiovvaywyos 
> , 
doo dpiov 
t dobudwvos 


acpanrifw 


areviCw 


avéava, 


adopifw 


Tt adurvéw 


Barricpa 
BarrioTns 
Tt Baros, 


‘say farewell.’ LXX, Philo, Joseph., Mk., 2 Cor. 
2, 13, Aesop, Liban., Jambl., Pap. 

Philo, Joseph., Athen., Cyril. (cf. expoprisw, 

LXX (Apocr.), Paul (Nageli, p. 43), Aristeas, 
Sext. Emp., Clem. Alex., Pap. (cf. ampooxoz- 
ros, Inscr.). 

Schmid III, 233 aJ.—Arist., Polyb., LXX, 
Mt., Paul (Nageli, p. 35) a/., Arr., Luc., Ael., 
Philostr., Plut., Alciphr., Diog. Laert., Pap. 

Callim., Theophr., LXX, 1 Cor. 9, 10 (Nageli, p. 
31), Dio Chrys., Luc.,! Babr., Pap. 

Joseph., Justin, Inscr. (CIG. 4363). (‘ episcopal,’ 
Eccles.) 

Mk., Inscr. (Jewish), Pap. (gentile; see Archiv, 
TI, 430). 

Anth., Dion. Hal., Plut., Mt. 10, 29, Inscr. 
{Ko} 

‘at variance.’ Schmid I, 356.— Theophr., 
Diod., LXX (Wisd. 18, 10), Joseph., Arr., 
Luc., Plut., Vett. Val. (in diff. sense, Plat.). 

Polyb., Diod., LXX, Joseph., Mt., Inscr., Pap. 

Schmid I, 356 al. — Hipp., Arist., Polyb., Diod., 
LXX (Apocr.), Joseph., Paul (Nageli, p. 23), 
Luc., Philostr., Plut., Pap., Arist., and later 
writers. 

intransitive. Schmid I, 156.—Arist. and later 
writers, Aristeas, Mt., Paul al. 

‘choose, appoint.’ Arist., Diod., Dio Cass., 
LXX, Paul (Nageli, p. 35) al., Pap. (‘define,’ 
Att.) 

‘fall asleep.’ Hermas al. (‘awaken,’ Anth.) 


Mt., Mk., Paul al., Eccles. 

Joseph., Mt., Mk., Justin al. 

the Hebrew measure (also spelled Bados), LXX 
(2 Esd. 7, 22 A), Enoch, Joseph. 


1 Philopatr. Schmid does not classify, as the piece is probably not genuine. See ie 


225. 


Bbé\vypa 
BeBndow 


T Biwors 
Buwrikds 
BrXacdnpéew 


T Bpadut\0dw 
Bubigw 


T Bupceds 


T vava 
yatopuNdKuov 


yapitw 

T yautoxopat 
vyéevva 

T yvoorns 
yoryisw 


Yenyopew 


T devordarpovia 


T dexaoxTw 
dexaTrevTe 


O€KTOS 


T decpodtraé 
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LXX, Mt. 24,15 = Mk. 13, 14, Rev., Eccles. 

LXX, Mt. 12, 5, Heliod., Pss. Sol., Hermas, 
Justin. 

LXX (Ecclus. Prol.). [Justin] Quaest. ad Orth. 
124. 

Arist., Polyb., Diod., Philo, Paul (Nageli, pp. 31 
f.), Strabo, Arr., Plut., M. Anton., Pap. 

with acc. of pers. LXX, Paul (Nageli, p. 44), 
Joseph., App., Plut., M. Anton., Babr. 

Artemid. Oneir. 4, 30. 

Schmid IV, 344 f. —Arist., Polyb., LXX (2 
Macc. 12, 4), 1 Tim. 6, 9 (Nageli, p. 32), Dio 
Chrys., Philostr., Arr., Luc., Alciphr. (cf. 
Syll. 324, 7, karaBvbivw). 

Artemid. Oneir., Inscr. (CIG 3499), Pap. (FP 
I2I, 15, C. 100 A.D.) 


Theophr., Polyb., Diod., LXX, Plut., Inscr. 

LXX, Joseph., Mk., Jn. 8, 20, Strabo, Inscr. 
— [Mk] 

Mt., Mk., Paul (Nageli, p. 44), Apollon. De 
Constr. —[Mk. or Q] 

Arist., Callicratidas. 

Mt., Mk., Orac. Sibyll., Justin a/. — [Q] 

DX Plat: 

Schmid I, 357. —LXX, Mt. 20, 11, Jn., Paul, 
Arr., Luc., M. Anton., Pollux, Pap. 

Arist., LXX, Joseph., Mt., Mk., Paul (Nageli, 
p. 44) al., Achil. Tat., Inscr. 


Schmid I, 357.!:— Theophr., Polyb., Diod., 
Joseph., Luc., Plut., M. Anton., Inscr. 

Schmid IV, 7o1. — Strabo, LXX, Inscr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 24. — Polyb., Diod., LXX, Gal. 1, 
18, Jn. 11, 18, Strabo, Plut., Inscr., Pap. 

LXX, Paul, Alciphr., Hermas, Justin. 

Schmid I, 357.— Joseph., Luc., Artemid., Test. 
XII Patr., Pap. 


1 Schmid marks “ not in New Testament,” by mistake. 
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dnvapov 
dvaBrérw 


51a BoXdos 
Tt dayoyyitw 


T Suarypnyopéw 
dcabnkn 


dvaxpivowar 
dtadoyuo pos 
T Stavoiyw 
Tt dvamrovéowau 
dvacKkopTivw 


dtagréd\Aopat 


dvarayn 


T dtaxerpifouat 


Oveyetow 


dvepunvevw 


T dueria 
T 68aXaccos 


Mt., Mk., Jn., Rev., Arr., Plut., Pap. 

Schmid I, 357.1— Arist., Mt. 7, 5, Mk. 8, 25, 
Luc., Philostr., Plut., M. Anton. — [Q] 

‘devil.’ Mt. al., Eccles. (‘adversary,’ or 
‘slanderous,’ Xen., Andocid., Eur., Arist., 
UX XxX, Past. Epp., Plut:) 

LXX, Clem. Alex., Heliod. 

Hdn., Nilus. 

‘covenant.’ LXX, Mt., Paul.al., also once in 
Ar. (Birds 439). (‘ testament,’ Att., Paul, 
Heb., Pap.) 

“doubt.’? Mt. 21, 2r = Mk. 11, 23, Jas. 1, 6. 

‘thought.’ Dion. Hal., LXX, Paul (Nageli, 
pag2)al, Plat: 

‘explain.’ Dion. Hal., Themist. Cf, LXX 
(2 Macc. 1, 4). 

‘be troubled.’ LXX, Joseph., Aquila, Hesych., 
Pap. 

Schmid III, 236. — Polyb., LXX, Joseph., Mt. 
al., Ael. (cf. duacxopmispos, TbP 24, 55). 

‘command.’ Arist., LXX, Mk., Pap., (active, 
‘define,’ Schmid I, 300; Plat. Polyb., Luc., 
Diod., Strabo, Plut., Pap.). 

LXX (2 Esd. 4, 11), Philo, Rom. 13, 2, Clem. 
Rom., Justin, Inscr., Pap. 

‘slay.’ Polyb., Diod., Dion. Hal., Joseph., Plut., 
Hdn. (active, ‘manage,’ Schmid I, 115 al.; 
ATE APan:) 

Schmid III, 236.—Hipp., Arist., Anth., LXX, 
Joseph., Mk. 4, 39, Jn. a/., Arr., Ael., Plut., 
Hdn. al., Pap. (magic). — [Mk] 

‘translate.’ Polyb., LXX (2 Macc. 1, 36), 
Aristeas. ‘explain,’ Philo, Paul (Nageli,p. 32). 

Philo, Inscr., Pap. 

Dio Chrys.,? Clem. Hom. (in a different sense, 
Strabo, Dion. Perieg.) 


? Cf. Schmid, IV, 345: “ vor Arist. hat das Wort, aber in anderem Sinn, nur Plat. 


Phaed. 86 D.” 


2 Schmid fails to classify. 


1 Svodebw 
doua } 


b0£a 
b0fatw 
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Schmid I, 358. — Arist., Polyb., LXX, Joseph., 
Anth., Arr., Luc., Plut., Inscr., Pap. 
LXX, Aristeas, Jos., Paul, Mt. 7, 11, Plut. 
BiG 
‘glory.’ LXX, N. T., Eccles. 
‘clothe with splendor.’ Polyb., LXX, Paul al. 


(f) dveBaoraxros*? LXX, Philo, Plut., Cyril., John Chrys. 


T dwoexadudrov 


evyifw 


ey KaKkew 
3 ia 
ey KOTTW 

T cdaditw 
Ta COVn 
eldwAOOuTOS 
> fe 
EKOLKEW) 
> , 
éxdiknots 
ex nTéw 

+ &xOapBos 
éxxAnota 
éxuaoow 
bd , 

T éxuuxrnpifw 


éxrrepavw 
T éxmAjpwors 


Clem. Rom., Prot. Jac. (the adj. in Orac. Sibyll. 
lle 07 tapas ), 


intransitive. Schmid I, 158.— Arist., Polyb., 
Diod., LXX, Paul (Nageli, p. 36) ai., Arr., 
Dio Chrys., Pap. 

Polyb., Symm., Philo, Paul (Nageli, p. 32), 
[Clem. Rom.], Euseb., Pap.(BU 1043, iii A.D.). 

‘hinder.’ Polyb., Paul, 1 Pet. 3, 7. (in other 
oe) Hipp., Theophr.). 

‘raze.’ LXX, Eccles. (‘ pave,’ fee Polyb.). 
—[LXX] 

‘Gentiles.’ LXX, Paul (Nageli, p. 46) al. (fora 
similar use in profane writers, see Schmid IT, 
217, and cf. CIA, II, 445 ff). | 

LXX (4 Macc. 5, 2), Paul, Rev., Didache al. 

Apollod., Diod., Paul, Rev., Athen., LXX, Plut., 
Inscr., Pap. 

Polyb., LXX, Test. XII Patr., Paul (Nageli, 
p- 33) al., Inscr. 

Schmid II, 217 al. —LXX, Aristeas, Heb. al., 
Aristides, Ael. 

Polyb., Theodot., Symm., Hermas al. 

‘church.’ Mt., Paul al. (cf. LXX). 

Schmid I, 359.—Hipp., Trag., Ar., Arist., LX-X, 
Jn., Luc., Plut., Philostr. 

LXX, Evangg. Apocr. 

LXX, Philo, Mt. 4, 7 (from Q), 1 Cor. 10, 9. 

Dion. Hal., LXX (2 Macc. 6, 14), Philo, Strabo, 
Dioscor., Arr. 


1 [Plat.] Def. 41 5B is not of early date. 2 Also Mt. 23, 4 according to text. rec. 
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éxpufdw 


é€xoT acts 
T éxrévera 


éxxUvvomar 
2 , 
éX\aia 


T €Xatwvy 


éXenuoabyn 

T Aevors 

T €upatvouar 
éudoBos 

T &varte 

(T) évdidboKw 
é&véupa 


évouvapyow 
T éucxbw 


(T) &rpopos 4 
évam ov 

Tt évwrifoua 
éEaTroo TEAAW 


éEapticw 


Tt eEaorparrw 
€£0d0s 


T Eo cOpebouar 
é£ouodoyéowar 
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LXX, Sibyll. frag., Test. XII Patr., Mt., Jude 
12, Babr. 

‘wonder.’ LXX, Philo, Mk., Longinus, Stob. 

Cicero, LXX (Apoc.), Joseph., Athen., Inscr. 
(IMA. 1032, 10). 

Schmid I, 359. —LXX, Mt. al., Luc. 

for é\da. Schmid I, 360 al. — LXX, N. T., Luc. 
al., Pap. (also in MSS. of Xen. and Lys.). 

LXX, Joseph., Pap. 

‘alms,’ Mt., Diog. Laert. (‘mercy,’ Callim., 
LXX). 

Dion. Hal., Clem. Rom., Polycarp, Iren., Pap. 

Joseph. Antt. xvii, 6, 5. 

‘frightened.’ Theophr., LXX (Apocr.), Rev. 
11, 13. (‘inspiring fear,’ Schmid IV, 291; 
Soph., Philostr.). 

LXX, Pap. (OP. 495, 5, ii A. D.), Inser. (Syll. 
200452, B.C) 

LXX, Joseph., Mk. 15, 17 v. J., Hermas, Inscr. 
(Syllee e713 511 E.c.): 

LXX, Menand., Joseph., Mt., Strabo, Plut., 
Alciphr., Pap. (FP. 12, 20; LipsP 34). —[Q] 

LXX, Paul, Past. Epp., Hermas, Justin al. 

intransitive. Arist., Theophr., Diod., Diosc., 
LXX, Joseph., Arr. 

LXX, Plut., Anth., Justin. 

LXX, Paul, Rev. al., Enoch, Inscr., Pap. 

LXX, Test. XII Patr., Eccles. 

Polyb., Diod., LXX, Joseph., Paul, Apollon. 
Perg., Pap. (TbP 22, 18, ii B.c.) 

Schmid I, 361.— Joseph., 2 Tim. 3, 17, Arr., 
Luc., Pap. 

LXX, Tryphiodorus. 

‘decease.’ LXX (Wisd.), Philo, Joseph., 2 Pet. 
I, 15, Justin Dial. 105. 

LXX, Test. XII Patr., Joseph., Plut. — [LXX] 

Schmid I, 361.—LXX, Philo, Joseph.. Mt., 


* Occurs also in Heb. 12, 21, with v.]. éxrpoyos. 


Tt éEopxiarns 
é£ovbevéw 


éEovo ra tw 


ww 

T éEumvos 

t éradpoitw 
émavaTravw 
> , 

{ émapxela 
y! U 
émravp.ov 


émiGeots 


Em LovaLOS 

+ émumopebouar 
€TLOKOTN 

{ érioraots 4 

T émuornpifw 
> Ul 

Tt ériorpod7 


émiovvaya 


t émiaxtw 
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Mk. 1,/5, Paul, Jas.,5, 16, Luc., Plut., Pap. 
Schmid I, 383.1 — Joseph., Luc., Anth., Eccles. 
LXX, Paul, Eccles. (cf. é£ovdevéw, -6w Mk. 9, 12 

v. 1., LXX). 

Arist., LXX, Dion. Hal., Paul, Inscr. (CIA. 

4584). 
metaphorically. Cicero, Joseph., Strabo. (lit- 

eral, Schmid I, 158 al.; Arist., Diosc., Dio 

Chrys., Ael., Babr., Sext. Emp., LXX). 
LXX (1 Esd. 3, 3), Joseph., Test. XII Patr. 
Plut. 

LXX, Rom. 2, 17, Ael.,? Arr., Hdn., Artemid., 

Barnab., Didache. 

Schmid I, 361. — Polyb., Diod., LXX, Joseph., 
Arr., Luc., Plut., Dio Chrys., Inscr., Pap. 
Polybo xox. Mta27,62.Mikirr t2, Jn. Pap. 
‘putting on.’ Arist., LXX, Aristeas, Heb. 6, 

2 al., Plut., Inscr. (‘attack,’ Plat. al. Diod., 

Dion. Hal., Aristeas, Inscr., Pap. (TbP 15). 
Mt. 6, 11. —[Q] 

Polyb., LXX, Joseph., Plut., Pap. 
in various senses. LXX, 1 Pet. 2, 12; 1 Tim. 

3,1, Luc. (cf. ertoxorwera TbP 5, 189,118 B.C.). 
‘attack,’ LXX (2 Macc. 6, 3). (‘care,’ Schmid JI, 

362; Polyb., Diod., Luc., Pap.). 

Schmid I, 362 al. — Arist., LX-X, Luc., Philostr. 
‘conversion.’ LXX (Ecclus. 18, 21; 49, 2). 

In other senses Thuc., Joseph., LXX, Arr., 

Philostr., M. Anton., Pap. 

Polyb., LXX, Aristeas, Mt., Mk., Plut., Vett. 

Val., Pap. (GH 72, iii a.D.). 
intrans. Theophr., Diod., LXX (1 Macc. 6, 6 

A), (transit., Xen., Ecclus. 29, 1). 


1 Schmid classes as among the words used first or only by Lucian in List E. 

2 Schmid does not classify. 

3 Dial. deor. 20, 6, the only occurrence of the word noted in profane authors; but 
Schmid does not mention it in his word lists. 

4 The word occurs also in 2 Cor. 11, 28, possibly in this sense. 
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eTLPWTKW 


EpNUwos 
Tt €Onots 


€OWTEPOS 
evayyerifopar 


> r 
evayyéAvov 
b U 
evayyeAtoTns 
> , 
evdoKEw 
evdokia 
T edOvdpopew 
eVKarpéw 
eUKoTros 
evAoynTos 
9 4 
{ evTropéopar 


evTXNMOWW 


Tt ebdpopéw 


evxapioTéw 


LXX, Mt. 28, 1 (the parallel passage), Inscr. 
(CI. 9119), Pap. (BM. I p. 132, a horoscope 
dated 81 A. D.; GH 112, 15, Christian). 

LXX, Mt. 24, 15 = ME. 13, 14, Arr., Greg. 
Nyss. — [Mk] 

Arist., LXX (2 Macc. 3, 33), Philo, Pollux, 
Athen., Pap. (BU 16 R, 12, ii A.D.). 

Symm., Heb. 6, 19, Pap. 

with acc. pers. Paul al., Justin, Euseb., Heliod., 
Alciphr.? 

‘ good news.’ Schmid I, 363.—Menand., LXX, 
Mt) Mik Paul x Pet: 4517, Kev 14, Oy app. 
Luc., Plut., Inscr. 

Eph. 4, 11; 2 Tim. 4, 5, Eccles. 

Polyb., Diod., Dion. Hal., LXX, N. T. (except 
Johannine writings), Pap. 

LXX, Mt. 11, 26, Paul, Inscr. (CI. 5960). 

Philo. 

Schmid’l263)-—— Poly. Mics 0,45 fF Cor 10. 
12, Diod., Plut., Luc., Cleom., Pap. 

Polyb., LXX (Apoer.), Aristeas, Mt., Mk., 
Joseph., Anth. —[Mk, Q] 

LXX, Philo, Pss. Sol., Mk. 14, 61, Paul, 1 Pet. 
13 

Schmid I, 363. — Arist., LXX, Joseph., Luc. 
(the active is Attic). 

‘wealthy,’ ‘prominent.’ Mk. 15, 43, Joseph., 
Plut., Pap. (‘comely,’ Att. prose and poetry, 
LXX, Paul 2). 

‘be fruitful.’ Schmid IV, 358.— Hipp., Joseph., 
Philostr., Geopon., Galen, Greg. Nyss. (‘ sail 
well,’ Luc.) 

“give thanks.’ Schmid I, 159.— Polyb., Posidon., 
Diod., LXX, Philo, Joseph., Aristeas, Paul, 
Arr., Dio Chrys., Luc., Plut., Inscr., Pap. 


1 Fist. ii, g [iii, 12], 2 (codd., not in editions). 
2 z Cor. 7, 35; 12, 24. Schmid (II, 113) overlooks these instances in the New 


Testament. 


evXapioTia 


T épnuepia 
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Polyb., Diod., LXX (Apocr.), Com., Philo, 
Paul al. 
LXX (cf. égmuepts in Philo, Joseph., Pap.). 


E. EXPRESSIONS USED FIRST OR ONLY BY LUKE 


a eas 
} aroctopatifw 
T apréuwr 2 

t EON STE 


T BAnTéov 4 
T Borifw 


Tt deftoNGBos 


Tt duaxaredeyxomat 


{ duamptiowar 


T dvevOvpéopar 
} ducertépiov 


1 Lk. 18, 12 8* B; cf. drodexaréw above, p. 27. 


is dexarebw. 


Eccles. (cf. 1 Tim. 6, 18, &yaboepyéw). 
Pap. (FP 111, 8, 95-6 A.D.) 


(cf. dduovyéw, LXX). 
“set in order.’ (in other senses, Aristeas, Dio 
Cass., Plut., Iren.) 


‘urge to speak.’ 


Vett. Val., Eccles. 

‘ departure.’ * (‘ arrival,’ ‘journey,’ Xen., Dem., 
LXX (3 Macc. 7, 18), Aristeas, Dion. Hal., 
Joseph., Luc., Tatian, Pap.) 


Basil. 
Eustath., Geopon. 


Byzantine writers. 
“be enraged.’ Euseb. (in other senses, Plat., 
Hipp., Ar., LXX). 


Eccles. 
Moeris. 


The Attic form of the simple verb 


2 The Latin form is used in Vitruv. 10, 5, as ‘pulley,’ and as a nautical term 
(probably ‘foresail’) by other writers, e. g., Javolenus, Dig. 50, 16, 242, Schol. on 
Juvenal, Sat. 12, 69, and (restored by editors) in Sen., Contr. 7, 1, 2; Statius, Silv. 3, 2 
30. Whether originally Latin or Greek the word was taken by Luke from current 


usage. 


3 But the meaning ‘ departure’ is often possible in earlier occurrences, and in Joseph. 
Anitt. ii, 2, 4; Diod. 13, 112 is perhaps probable. 
4 Also Mark 2, 22 according to text. rec. 
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Tt éEopodoyéw ! ‘ promise, agree.’ 
tT émidelxw Longus (2. /.). 
T [edpaxirAwr] 


As analysed by these lists the part of Luke’s vocabulary taken as 
significant for the purposes of the present investigation divides itself 
in the following proportions: 


A. Common Attic words or words affected by the Atticists.......... 137 
B. Words used chiefly by one of the ancient writers.......,......-. a7 
CG» Words found firstroncbictly in pOettyya. terete ere stete el eleretialorta= 87 
D. Words belonging to the Sl eameeae prose, pers Aristotle.. 202 
E. Words first used by Luke. . seek eee. 6 


These figures may be compared with those of Schmid by means 
of the following tables. Table I shows the number of words in each 
of the above classes for the several authors. Table II affords a 
better means of comparison by giving the same facts reduced to per- 
centages, 100 per cent in each case being the total number of words 
in the writer’s vocabulary that are considered significant, 7. e. not 
of common occurrence in all grades and all ages of ancient Greek 
writing. . 


TABLE I 
- Aristides Aelian Philostra- 
Dio Chry- i . : tus IT Luk d 
Class sostom Lucian ee en Sebold y ( Sehrhid) Aga” 

¢ IV, 428), 
ia ePaper ncinarn atte 364 1825 805 673 1498 137 
B93.) ETAL. 98 619 162 246 326 27 
CoP a re ercorties fae Bia 07, 1736 350 861 1216 87 
D 164 1300 143 575 728 202 
E 26 801 IOI 319 7547, 22 
RO talligeteaste tyne 769 6371 1561 2674 4525 475 


1 Ebeling finds a parallel in TbP 183, ii B.c. 
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TABLE II 


Philostra- | Luke and 


Dio C i . oes . 
Class bs Chry Lucian Aristides Aelian tus iT Acte 

A Ae 47% 290% 52% 25% 33% 20 % 
i Cat Se eka eee 13 10 Io 9 7 6 
Ce. 16 27 23 32 27, 18 
DiSts oa eee 21 20 9 23 16 42 
tr epee ot oe eee 3 14 6 II 7 5 

Total 100% 100% 


The result at first sight is quite as would be expected. Every ele- 
ment of a Hellenistic vocabulary appears in Luke, but the post- 
classical element is considerably larger than in any of the Atticists 
which Schmid studies. 

There are, however, some considerations that make the difference 
between Luke and the Atticists really less than appears. For on 
examining the list of post-classical words we notice: 

1. There are a number of words found in it which occur in Luke 
only in passages derived from the LXX, Mark, or Q. Itis true that 
these words are part of his vocabulary, but in view of their obvious 
origin, especially those in formal quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, it would perhaps be fairer to leave them out of consideration. 

2. A number of the words in this list are found before 200 A.D. 
only in Jewish and Christian writers, and may therefore be con- 
sidered part of a special local or technical vocabulary of Jewish 
Christian writers rather than a really typical part of Luke’s normal 
Greek style. Some of them are plainly Jewish Greek terms as 7a 
a&tvuua, aunv, arepitunros. They also may be subtracted or at least 
discounted in considering Luke’s Greek vocabulary. Schmid him- 
self affords some precedent for omitting such words from list D or 
transferring them to E.! In fact his whole attitude towards the 
New Testament — treating its vocabulary as a test of the un-Attic 


1 For example, from the vocabulary of Lucian, which is the most fully treated of all 
(I, 400), Schmid omits entirely 
OUT LMET PE <0) sy hed eyas ohh, s ek eles New Testament. 
émtoKOTN......+..++++.--.+. LUXX, New Testament. 
PME So ote eee ne CaO EP. O.& 
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and vulgar,! indicates that the margin of error is likely to be on the 
side of underrating the classical element in its writers. 

But the significant fact about the comparisons is that, in spite of 
this large dilution of Luke’s vocabulary with post-classical words, 
it includes also a large number of Attic words — a number quite as 
large in proportion as the same element in at least two of Schmid’s 
authors, Lucian and Aelian. 

Of course too much confidence must not be placed upon these 
numerical comparisons of vocabulary. The great variety exhibited 
by the proportions in the vocabularies of the five authors studied by 
Schmid warns us against making too much of slight differences of 
proportion. Apparently the Atticists themselves gathered their 
vocabulary from the different sources in very different ways. 

The value of the study of Luke’s vocabulary which we have been 
here undertaking seems rather to lie, first, in the endeavor to select 
from it those words which may be looked on as significant, and, 
second, in arranging those words so as to show the different ele- 
ments in Luke’s vocabulary. Besides, it makes possible a safe com- 
parison of Luke’s vocabulary with that of various other writers. 
While the results of such a comparison can not be stated more defi- 
nitely than the general impressions of every reader of Luke’s work, 
they are at least better founded. And in particular it justifies itself 
by showing that the vocabulary of Luke, while it has its natural 
affiliations with the Greek of the Bible, is not so far removed from 
the literary style of the Atticists as to be beyond comparison with 
them. 

The question may be pertinently asked whether the gulf between 
New Testament Greek in general and Attic or Atticistic Greek is not 


while he lists among the words first used by Lucian 


GmoxvAlw .................. LXX, New Testament, Josephus. 
Gueravonros ................ New Testament, Philo. 
eLopxioTms ................. New Testament, Josephus. 


Note also his omission of these rare words: 


diOddacoos ................ New Testament, Strabo, Dio Chrys. 
Gravamatea tie carte en een LXX, New Testament, Aelian. 


' This is shown by his use of a special sign (+) throughout his lists for words absent 
from New Testament Greek, and by his omitting altogether from his summaries of 
lists A, B, and C, in IV, 635-679, words occurring in the New Testament. 
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being exaggerated in our day owing to our fresh knowledge of the 
vernacular Greek through the papyri. If so, the exaggeration is 
probably due to two factors, namely, the overrating of the purely 
imitative and classical element in the so-called Atticists, and the 
underrating of the literary element in the vocabulary of the New 
Testament writers. I am inclined to revolt slightly also from the 
extreme view of Deissmann and Moulton, who minimize the Semitic 
or Biblical or Jewish element in the New Testament and ascribe 
such phenomena to the vernacular Greek of the time. I have 
already indicated that much of Luke’s post-classical vocabulary 
appears to be due to a distinctly Jewish-Christian language. This 
is probably even more true of his post-classical syntax. And still 
more allowance must be made if it is assumed that in some parts of 
his work he consciously imitates the LXX or Mark. 


3. THE ALLEGED MEDICAL LANGUAGE OF LUKE* 


In the year 1882, W. K. Hobart published under the title “‘ The 
Medical Language of St. Luke,” an elaborate investigation into the 
vocabulary of Luke, aiming to show, mainly by quoting parallels 
from medical writers, that the language of the third Evangelist has 
a distinctly medical tinge. Some attempts in the same direction had 
been made before Hobart,! though he was acquainted with only 
one, an article that appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 
1841. To the large mass of material which Hobart collected no ad- 
ditions seem to have been made since,? though Zahn and Harnack ® 
have greatly strengthened the argument by selecting from Hobart 
only the most convincing examples. 

Hobart summarizes his argument as follows: 

“We have in the account of the miracles of healing, or their op- 
posites, in the third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, medical 
language employed. 

“In the general narrative, outside of medical subjects, we find, 
wherever we have an opportunity of comparing it with the other 
New Testament writers, that Luke strongly inclines to the use of 
medical language. 


* For the Notes on this Chapter see below, pp. 51 ff. 
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‘ven where in the general narrative a comparison cannot be in- 
stituted with other New Testament writers, we find words occurring 
uniformly throughout which were in use in medical phraseology, 
and which from habit and training a physician would be likely to 
employ. 

“Tn estimating the weight of the argument it should be remem- 
bered that the evidence is cumulative, and that the words adduced 
as examples are very numerous, considering the extent of St. Luke’s 
writings.” 4 

The evidence of Hobart and the thesis for which it was compiled 
seem to have been very widely accepted by New Testament schol- 
ars. Of recent English writers alone who accept this argument (with 
more or less caution) the following may be mentioned: Plummer,® 
Hawkins,* Knowling,” Ramsay,® Chase,? Peake,!° Stanton," Mof- 
fatt.2. Among German scholars Zahn and Harnack have become 
the active champions of the theory, and now Harnack “ claims even 
P. W. Schmidt and Clemen as converts, though their conversion 
is apparently hardly complete. The former considers that “‘ a good 
acquaintance with medical art and terminology is the most that can 
be asserted of ‘ Luke.’ ”’ 15 The latter limits medical characteristics 
to the ‘‘ We ”’ sections.!* 

The arguments of Hobart need testing. A careful examination of 
them was recommended some years ago by Johannes Weiss,!” but 
has not been forthcoming. Some writers treat Hobart’s work with 
respectful attention, others with contempt.!® A few protests have 
been raised against it,!® but apparently none by English or American 
scholars. What is needed is a complete consideration of all the 
factors involved. This may be a thankless task, but in view of the 
importance attached to the argument from the alleged medical 
language in upholding the traditional authorship of Luke and Acts 
it is a necessary one. 

A great deal of the material so assiduously collected by Hobart 
has of itself no independent value. There are many words so com- 
mon in all kinds of Greek that their appearance in Luke and Acts 
and in the medical writers is inevitable, e.g., avaipery, ATALTELY, 
amopeiv, aodadns, Bia, and the like. Hobart attributes Luke’s use 
of ctv to the fact that “in his professional practice, St. Luke would 
have been in the constant habit of employing this word, as it was 
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almost always used in the formula of a prescription, etc., and thus 
became an almost indispensable word to a physician.” 2° 

Plummer has pointed out that of Hobart’s long list of words: 

““ More than eighty per cent are found in LXX, mostly in books 
known to St. Luke, and sometimes occurring very frequently in 
them. In all such cases it is more reasonable to suppose that Luke’s 
use of the word is due to his knowledge of LXX, rather than to his 
professional training. . . . If the expression is also found in pro- 
fane authors, the chances that medical training had anything to do 
with Luke’s use of it become very remote. It is unreasonable to 
class as in any sense medical such words as dOpoitev, axon, avatpety, 
avahap Pave, dvopfotv, amarety, aTaddXdooev, aroNvew, aroper, 
aogpanera, adeois, etc., etc. All of these are frequent in LXX, and 
some of them in profane authors also.” ! 

The figures for Josephus are no lower. From Krenkel’s lists ” it 
appears that of the 400 words in Hobart’s index about 300 occur in 
both LXX and Josephus, 27 in LXX but not in Josephus, while 67 
are in Josephus but not in LXX.¥% So that Josephus, who as a 
single author makes a fair parallel to Luke, uses ninety per cent of 
the ‘‘medical words” listed by Hobart. A comparison of Hobart’s 
list with the lexica of two profane authors of the same period, Plu- 
tarch and Lucian,” shows that over ninety per cent of the list is found 
in one or both of these two authors. Of the remaining thirty or forty 
words few seem to have any strikingly medical signification in Luke. 
It is clear, therefore, that Hobart’s list contains very much that is 
without significance, many of his words being common words with- 
out any special medical use. While he shows most diligently that 
the words he catalogues are employed by the medical writers, he 
does not show that they are not employed by other writers with no 
professional training. Even those who accept his argument realize 
this. ‘‘ He has proved only too much,” says Harnack.” 

Yet it is frequently argued that even when the worthless ex- 
amples are subtracted from Hobart’s list the residue is still quite 
sufficient to prove his point, that when the material is thoroughly 
sifted, as Weiss recommended, cogent proofs will still remain. For 
this reason Zahn and Harnack have selected the most striking ex- 
amples, and it will evidently be more just for us to confine our argu- 
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ment to their selections. For further examination we shall divide 
their examples into four general groups: 


A. Genera! words 

B. Medical words 

C. Ordinary words used in a medical sense 
D. Longer expressions 


In the following lists ‘“‘H ”’ means that the example is cited by 
Harnack, ‘“‘ Z ” that it is cited by Zahn. Since most of this chapter 
was written, a similar list of selections has appeared in Moffatt’s 
Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament (1911). Many of 
them are coincident with the selections of Harnack and Zahn, the 
others are generally less convincing.** Some of them are referred to 
incidentally throughout this chapter and in the Excursus appended 
to it by the letter ““M.” 

In these lists the occurrence of words in Lucian, Plutarch, Jose- 
phus, and LXX is noted, but the citations from Josephus are not 
exhaustive as there is no complete lexicon of his works. A few other 
notes are appended to the words and expressions in all the lists. A 
complete account of the occurrences of these terms in non-medical 
writers would occupy a great deal of space. 


A. GENERAL WorRDS 


[aywvia] (Hz) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
avaxabifw 27 (HM) Plut. 

évayvéits (HMZ) LXX. 

amopixw (HMZ) LXX, Joseph., Luc. 

douria (HMZ) Joseph., Plut., Luc. (Gallus 23 v. 1.) 
douros (HZ) Joseph., Plut., Luc. 

arevif~w (Zz) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
Bonfera (H) LXX (freq.), Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
éxvéw °8 (HZ) Joseph., Plut. 

expixw 29 (HMZz) TEX Plu 

éumvew (HZ) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
évoxdéw (MZ) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. (freq.) 
éEarpyns (Zz) LXX, Joseph., Plut. 

émiped@s (HM) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


Fwoyovéw 29 (Hz) UXX Plu, Luc 
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nudavns *1 (Hz) LXX (4 Macc. 4, rr) 
Oépun (HM) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
ixuas (Mz) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
Katax\elw (Z) POX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
katapixw (HMZ) LXX, Joseph., Plut. 
kAuvapov ®2 (H) 

kNivn (HB) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
KAwvidvoy 32 (H) Joseph., Plut: (freq.), Luc. (Asin. 2) 
KpaBBaros (H) 

obovn (Hz) Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
o0dviovy (Hz) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
6xéw (MZ) LXX, Joseph., Plut. 
Tapevoxrew (Z) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
wAnuwUpa (MZ) LXX, Joseph., Plut. 

mvon (HZ) LXX, Plut. 

mpocbokaw (HMZ) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
tTpocbokia (Mz) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
Tpocphyvup. (MZ) Joseph. 

Ta oiTia (Z) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
orTnpifw (H) LXX, Plut., Luc. 
ovKauvos (MZ) LXX, Joseph. (Ant. viii. 7, 4 0. 1.), Plut. 
ovkopopéa *? (Mz) 

ouprintw (MZ) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
Tpavuativ~w (Z) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
drofavyvume (HM) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc 


B. Mepicat WorpDs 


avamnpos (HMZ) LXX, Joseph., Plut. 
drexvos (Z) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
dvoevrépiov 34 (z) 

éyxvos (Z) LXX, Joseph., Plut. 

é\xos (HZ) LXX, Plut. 

€\Koouar (HZ) Plut. 

idpws (Z) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
KpautaAn (HMZ) Plut., Luc. 

dAoKAnpia *> (Hz) LXX, Plut. 


mapadeduuevos (HMZ) LXX, Joseph., Plut. 
piypa (Mz)- LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
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orapyavow (Z) 
oreipa (Z) 
odvdpov *® (H) 
tpadua (Z) 
bdpwrixds (H) 
xaoua (H) 
xpws (HMZ) 


LXX, Plut. 
LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
Plut. 

LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


C. ORDINARY WorpDs USED IN A MEDICAL SENSE 


adivatos (BH) 
dvaxi7Tw (HM) 
dvop0ow (HM) 
dmaddacow (MZ) 
amo\tw (H) 
amroxwpéw (Z) 
dpxat = mépara *8 (Hz) 
axdvs (HMZz) 
B\arTw (HMZ) 
éxoracis (HMZ) 
émuBdérw (HMZ) 
émiedéouar (HMZ) 
émiuedera (HZ) 
Onpiov = éxidva 42 (Hz) 
torn (HZ) 
KabarTw (H) 
[karaBaivw| (Hz) 
Katadew (Zz) 
KaTtamimTw (HMZ) 
ddvvdouat (Hz) 
Tapaxphua (HZ) 
TiuTpaouar (HMZ) 
pimtw (HMZ) 
aKoTos (H) 
av\\apBara (Zz) 
ovvexowat (HZ) 
avoTé\Aw (H) 


‘ crippled,’ LXX, Plut., Luc. 

of recovery, LXX, Joseph., Plut. 

of recovery, LXX, Luc. 

of recovery,*” Joseph., Luc. 

of recovery, LXX, Joseph. 

of recovery. 

LXX Pele 

of blindness,?* Joseph., Plut., Luc. 

of physical injury, LXX, Joseph., Plut. 
‘fit, trance,’ LXX, Plut. 

‘ examine,’ 4° Plut. 

of medical care, Luc. 

of medical care, LXX,* Plut., Luc. 
Plt Lue: 

‘stop, stanch,’ “ Plut. 

TiN GOR 

* fall,’ of liquids, LXX, Joseph.*® 
‘bandage,’ LXX (Ecclus. 27, 21), Joseph. 
‘fall,’ of persons, LXX, Joseph., Luc. 
of pain, LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 

of sudden change in health, Joseph. 

* swell,’ LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 

of convulsions. 

of blindness, LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
‘ conceive,’ LXX, Plut., Luc. 

‘be afflicted with,’ “* LXX, Joseph., Plut. 
‘ shroud.’ 47 
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D. LoncER EXPRESSIONS 
Tuperos weyas (HMZ) 
mwAnpns Aérpas (HM) 


éxw év yaorpi 48 (z) LXX 
ovA\NapBavw ev yaorpt (z) LXX (Gen. 25, 21 ». J.).4° 
[ApduBor aiwaros|] (a) “ frequent from Aesch. down.” 


érixéw EXarov kal otvoy (Hz) (émruxéw Eratov, LXX, Plut.) °° 

eis waviay mwepitpérw ©! (Hz) Luc. 

Katadépouat tarvw, etc. (HMz) Joseph., Plut., Luc. 

muperot (Hz) (plural) Joseph., Plut., Luc. 

amérecay Nerides (HMZ) (arorimrw, LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc.) 
(Aeris, LXX, Joseph., Plut.) 

Gotrou Staredetre ©? (HMZ) 

Tphua Beddovns 8 (HMZ) (rpfua, Polyb., Joseph., Plut.) 
(Bedévn, Plut., Luc.) 

obééy drorov, Ti dromov (HZ) LXX, Joseph., Plut. 

avadidwu érvotod\nv (MZ) 

ovx donmos modus (HMZ) 


In reviewing these lists anyone familiar with the common vocab- 
ulary of Hellenistic Greek will easily see that there are few words 
in them that are of unusual occurrence. The notes indicate that 
for several of these even the medical writers do not offer satisfactory 
parallels. List B can not be given too much weight, as it is natural 
that any writer’s description of purely medical matters should find 
parallels in the books of medicine. And if there is any argument 
from the cases (List C) where Luke uses words in the same technical 
sense as do the doctors, this argument is more than offset by the 
many cases quoted by Harnack, Hobart, Moffatt, and Zahn them- 
selves in which words that have a special technical meaning among 
the doctors are used by Luke in an entirely different sense. 

List D is no doubt the most specious of all. The first two ex- 
amples, which Harnack calls termini technici for “ great fever ” and 
*‘ acute leprosy,”’ are not very convincing when Luke’s fondness for 
the adjectives wéyas and rAnpns is remembered; *° ovdéy &roror, Th 
a&romov, seem to be regular expressions for something “‘ out of the 
way,” i.e., either criminal or disastrous; ° dvadidwu émiorodny and 
similar expressions are common in the papyri.™ ovx donwos was 
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evidently a common litotes and perhaps especially applied to a man’s 
origin.®8 Is it likely that Luke got these last two phrases from the 
letters of Hippocrates, five hundred years old ? *° 


Hobart, Zahn, and Harnack all group together the differences be- 
tween Luke and the parallel passages in Matthew and Mark, and 
make a special point of them.*® These differences, it is claimed, 
show the marks of a physician. The examples are of two kinds: 

1. Substitution by Luke of synonyms of medical character. 

2. Additions, omissions, or changes in the description of patients 
or cures that show an interest in medicine. 


t. In comparing the language of Luke with the synonyms in 
Mark or Matthew, the fact that the term in Luke is found in the 
medical writers does not prove that he was a physician, for a well 
educated person such as Luke evidently was, even without special 
medical training would use more technical terms than a less edu- 
cated person. The general difference between Luke and the other 
synoptists is shown elsewhere to be a marked difference in culture. 
Harnack admits that three of the examples that he quotes as sub- 
stitutions of medical synonyms are also verbal improvements, viz.: 
play Luke 4, 35 for omapaéav Mark 1, 26 
TapaeNupevos Luke 5, 18 for mapadurixds Mark 2, 3 
vyevouevos ev aywvia [Luke] 22, 44 for Hptaro éxOapBetobar 

(“unclassical”) Mark 14, 33 
Zahn recognizes verbal improvements in two: 
kdwvidtoy Luke 5, 19, 24 for xpaGBatos Mark-37-4, 11 
ixuas Luke 8, 6 for pita Mark 4, 6 


Three other examples are in accord with the known preferences of 
the Atticists: 


Bedovn Uuke1s, 25 for pais Mark 10, 25, Matt. 19, 24% 
kak@s éxwy Luke 7, 2 for BacaviCouevos Matt. 8, 6 # 
wAnuwupa => Luke 6, 48 for Bpoxn Matt. 7225" 


The only other examples of this kind in Harnack and Zahn are: 
mpoopnyvum. Luke 6, 48,49 for tpoorim7w Matt. 7, 25-27 
Tpoopyyvupe TPOOKOTTY 

OULTLTTYW wiaTw 
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pnyea TTHOLS 

torn Luke 8, 44 for Enpatvw Mark 5, 29 © 
pots rnYyN 

Ttpavpati~tw Luke 20, 12 for dépw Mark 12, 5 


But pots is found in the parallel in Mark (5, 25), and d€pw is used 
by Luke in the same context (20, 11). The remaining examples have 
been considered in the lists above. Note that both Josephus (B. J. 
i. 17, 4) and Lucian (Philopseud. 31) use cuyrixrw, as does Luke (6, 
49), of a house falling in. 

On the other hand a number of good medical terms are found in 
Matthew and Mark but not in Luke. Here are a few examples, 
those limited in the New Testament to one or both of these evange- 
lists being marked as in Hobart by an asterisk. * 


* &yKLoT pov 
kee t 
aipoppoéw 


Matt., name of a surgical instrument. 
Matt., substituted for otca & ptoe aiuaros in 
Mark, Luke. 


* &ynOov Matt. (Hippocr., Theophr e¢ al.) 
* agdpitw Mark. 
a&ppworos Matt., Mark, once elsewhere in New Testament 
(i COLters30). 
Bpuy os Matt. (once in Luke also, from Q) 
* SwdLTw Matt. (Dioscor., e¢ al.) 
* épebryouau Matt. 
* KohoBow Matt., Mark, ‘‘ properly to amputate ” (Swete on 
Mark 13, 20). 
* kuANOs Matt., Mark (Hippocr.) 
* kbuvov Matt. 
* cova Matt. 
* uvpilw Mark. 
Enpatvw of paralysis, Mark. ” 
* rpooxepadaoy Mark. 
* Tupéoow Matt., Mark. 
TOPWOLs Mark, Paul (see J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, 
p. 264). 
* oxwdrné Mark (for the medical use of the word, see Hobart, 
Peas.) 
* cuvprifw Mark (Dioscor. and very late writers only). 
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2. The other arguments for the medical language of Luke based 
on a comparison with Matthew and Mark are such general differ- 


ences as the following: 


“In the description of Jesus’ healing work Luke sometimes writes more 
fully than does Mark, and with greater vividness.” (Zahn, p. 146.) 
“uke often indicates how long the person healed had been afflicted.” 


(Zahn, p. 147.) 
“Tn the cure of the epileptic boy (St. Luke, 9, 38 ff. = St. Mark 9, 17 ff.) 


St. Luke adds in the description of the patient: efaidyns xpdfer (sci. the evil 
spirit) . . . Kal uoyis droxwpet am’ abrod ovvrpiBov abrév.” These “ inter- 
polations elucidate the description of the disease by telling of symptoms that 
are characteristic of epilepsy.” (Harnack, pp. 183, 186 f.) 


“ The addition in both these cases (Luke 6, 6; 22, 50 f.) that it was the right 
hand and the right ear respectively is a token of exactness which is specially 
intelligible in a physician.” (Harnack, p. 185.) 

But there are some converse facts in a comparison of the synoptic 
Gospels that these writers do not mention: 

In Luke 4, 39 = Mark 1, 31 = Matt. 8, 15, Luke alone omits the 
fact that in curing the woman Jesus took (Matt. touched) her 
hand.?° In fact Luke frequently omits reference to touching or 
laying on of hands where Matthew and Mark mention it.” Again 
with all his “‘ special interest in methods of healing ” Luke does not 
mention (9, 6) as does Mark (6, 13) that the twelve on their mission 
of preaching and practicing anointed their patients with olive oil. 
In Matthew (8, 6) the patient healed at the request of a Capernaum 
centurion is plainly described as wapadvrixés, but in Luke (7, 2) 
merely as one very sick and about to die (kax&s éxwv Aueddev TeAEU- 
rév). It is Matthew (5, 39), not Luke (6, 29), that says “right 
cheek ” in Jesus’ dictum on non-resistance.” 

Even in the healing of the epileptic boy referred to by Harnack, 
as just quoted, the facts turn quite the opposite way. As in the case 
of another demoniac (Luke 8, 26 ff. = Mark s, 1 ff.), Luke omits 
or explicitly contradicts all reference to a self-destructive tendency 
on the part of the patient. Here he also omits such symptoms as 
deafness, dumbness, foaming, grinding the teeth, pining away, fall- 
ing and rolling, death-like coma on the ground.” He also omits 
from Mark the question and answer in reference to the duration of 
the disease (rat6i60ev, Mark 9, 21), and the statement that Jesus 
took the patient by the hand (Mark 9, 27), and commanded the 
spirit not only to leave him but never to return.” Still Harnack 
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asserts (p. 187); ‘‘ Very nearly all of the alterations and additions 
which the third Evangelist has made in the Markan text are most 
simply and surely explained from the professional interest of a phy- 
sician. Indeed, I cannot see that any other explanation is even 
possible.”’ 75 


Examples of medical language in an author to have their fullest 
weight should be words that are used elsewhere only or mainly in 
medical writers. Hobart not only includes many words used fre- 
quently by other than medical writers, but apparently is at no 
pains to show that many of Luke’s words are used principally or 
exclusively by medical writers.”* Zahn speaks of his examples as 
“words and turns of phrase found elsewhere only in the medical 
books,” ” but does not make plain which of them fulfil this descrip- 
tion. It is certain that nearly all of them do not.’8 

The selected examples of Harnack, Moffatt, and Zahn do not im- 
press us with their technical character. Yet even if we accepted 
them as medical terms, the argument derived from them would not 
be fully convincing. It is still possible that they could have been 
used by a non-medical man. We have no way of knowing how far 
medical language had penetrated into the vocabulary of every day 
life. The vocabulary of the doctor and the layman always coincide 
to a considerable degree. We know how many of the simpler medi- 
cal terms are found in common speech to day, especially on the lips 
of educated men, and we may well think of conditions in the first 
century as in this respect much like our own. It is entirely possible, 
then, that much medical language had already become part of com- 
mon speech.’ If we are to accept the definition of Hobart as to 
what constitutes a medical term, we have already seen that many 
such words are found in the LXX, Josephus, Plutarch, and Lucian. 
Kennedy indicates that about ten per cent of the more uncommon 
words in the LXX are to be found also in Hippocrates. His propor- 
tion for the New Testament as a whole is nearly as large.*° In his 
study of the Atticists Schmid finds constant affiliations in vocabu- 
lary between them and Hippocrates and the other medical writers." 
Medical borrowings have been asserted for Polybius * and even 
for Xenophon’s Anabasis.*® Many Latin authors also use medical 
terms.” 
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Any sound argument for the medical bias of Luke’s vocabulary 
not only must show a considerable number of terms possibly or 
probably medical, but must show that they are more numerous and 
of more frequent occurrence than in other writers of his time and 
degree of culture. Even were we to accept Hobart’s long list of 
medical terms, it remains to be proved that the examples are more 
abundant and more strikingly coincident with medical language as 
we know it than those which could be collected from Josephus, 
Philo,’ Plutarch, or Lucian. “‘ The evidence is cumulative,” * but 
it must also be comparative. Otherwise the conclusions will be 
thoroughly subjective.*” The question that presents itself, there- 
fore, is not whether there are many parallels between the diction of 
Luke and that of the medical writings, but whether these parallels 
are more numerous or more striking than those which can be found 
in non-professional men, writing with the same culture as Luke and 
on similar subjects. If not, the argument of Hobart and the rest is 
useless. 

So far as I know this test has never been applied to the question 
of the medical language of Luke. To apply it fully for only one 
other author would be a large task, requiring the “‘ remarkable in- 
dustry ” of another Dr. Hobart. Yet at least a rough test should be 
made. In an excursus appended to this chapter is given the result 
of a preliminary investigation of the ‘‘medical language” of Lucian, 
carried on in the manner of Hobart, Harnack, and Zahn. Lucian was 
chosen as being nearly a contemporary and a fair parallel to Luke. 
Both writers have a large vocabulary ®** and a ready command of 
Greek. Lucian was an Asiatic Greek who travelled into the western 
world. This is also the tradition about Luke the physician.*® But 
otherwise the test was chosen entirely at random. 

The results given are very incomplete. But a complete study is 
here not necessary, as we are trying to learn, not whether Luke is a 
little more medical in diction than his nonprofessional contempo- 
raries, but whether the difference is striking. And the test case quite 
sufficiently proves that it is not. The style of Luke bears no more 
evidence of medical training and interest than does the language 
of other writers who were not physicians. This result, it must be 
confessed, is a purely negative one. It is probably futile to try to 
carry the argument further, as Clemen does, and to argue from the 
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language of Luke and Acts that a physician could not have written 
them.®® One cannot know to-day what an ancient physician could 
not have written. Of course the absence of marked medical traits 
does not prove that a doctor did not write Luke and Acts. To 
judge from the fragments that remain, Ctesias, the physician, uses 
no more medical language in his historical work than did his 
contemporary Xenophon, the soldier and historian." So Luke, 
“the beloved physician ” and companion of Paul, may have written 
the two books which tradition assigns to him, though their Greek 
be no more medical than that of Lucian, “ the travelling rhetorician 
and show-lecturer ”’; but the so-called medical language of these 
books cannot be used as a proof that Luke was their author, nor 
even as an argument confirming the tradition of his authorship. 


NOTES 


1 Editorial Note. — The earlier discussion turned on the question whether 
“Luke the physician” (Coloss. 4, 14) was the same Luke to whom tradition 
ascribed the third Gospel and the Acts (Iren., Euseb., Jerome), or, as Erasmus, 
Calvin, and others surmised, another person, expressly distinguished from the 
Evangelist by the designation “the physician.” The titles of two 18th century 
dissertations belong to the bibliographical inventory; viz., J. G. Winckler, Dis- 
sertatio de Luca Evangelista medico (Lips. 1736, 4°), and B. G. Clauswitz, De 
Luca Evangelista medico ad Coloss. iv. 14 (Halae Magdeburg. 1740, 4°). The 
former is duly catalogued in the long list of this multitudinous author’s publi- 
cations (e.g., in Meusel), and down to the middle of the roth century it was 
regularly cited in the “ literature ’” on Luke, but I discover no evidence that 
anybody had seen it in the meanwhile. Clauswitz is likewise unattainable, but 
some of his illustrations of the Evangelist’s medical knowledge are quoted by 
others. 

Wettstein, in his edition of the New Testament (1751; I, 643) wrote: “‘Exer- 
cuisse medicinam Paulus ad Colossenses testatur. Eusebius autem et Hiero- 
nymus addunt fuisse natione Syrum Antiochensem: utriusque non obscura 
prodit indicia in scriptis suis.” The evidences he adduced of Luke’s profes- 
sional use of terms (especially in Luke 4, 38, Acts 13, 11) became classical, and 
those who plough with his heifer have, as usual, such faith in him that they 
deem it superfluous to look up his references or even read his quotations; other- 
wise some one would have discovered that Galen does not say that physicians 
make a technical distinction between big fevers and small ones, but — in two 
places — that “big fever ” is an inaccurate expression (since the nature of a 
fever is not defined in quantitative terms), though common among physicians 
(De comp. medic. per genera, iii. 2, Vol. XIII, pp. 572 f. Kithn; De different. 
febrium, i. 1, Vol. VII, p. 275; see also his commentary on Hippocrates, 
Aphorism. i, ad Aphor. 11, Vol. XVII. ii. p. 388). Inaccurate expressions are 
quite as likely to be in popular use as to be exclusively professional. In fact, 
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in the 17th century a physician (Guil. Ader, De aegrotis et morbis Evangelicts, 
Toulouse, 1621; reprinted in Critici Sacri, Lond. 1660, Vol. IX, col. 3679 f.), 
writing about the miracles of healing in the Gospels, remarked on Luke 4, 38, 
ouvexouevn muper@ peyady, “ Evangelista loquitur ut vulgus, qui magnas 
febres vocat, quas Hippocrates in Epidem. & com. 4. sec. 13. acut. dicit acutas, 
continuas, causonides, ardentes. Quarum fecit duo genera Galenus: Exquisi- 
tam nempe, vel notham.” 

Till after the beginning of the 19th century, Luke’s medical language was a 
standing topic in the principal Introductions to the New Testament. Ae 1B 
Michaelis (Einleitung in die géttlichen Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 4 Ausg., 
Géttingen, 1788, pp. 1078 f.), citing Clauswitz, adduces muperds peyas (Luke 
4, 38), &ywvria (Luke 22, 43), and a&xAv’s (Acts 13, 11), as examples of the 
author’s professional knowledge. J. G. Eichhorn (Einleitung in das Neue Testa- 
ment, 2 Ausg., Leipzig, 1820, p. 625) disposes of these instances with a com- 
monsense observation. See also Winer, Biblisches Realwoerterbuch, 3 Aufl., 
Leipzig, 1848, II, 34 f. 

In the collections from Greek authors to illustrate the New Testament, of 
which the 18th century was prolific, many of the supposed technical medical 
terms in Luke and Acts are illustrated from authors not suspected of medical 
learning; it would perhaps be possible to match in them all the words in Ho- 
bart’s list which have even a superficial plausibility. 

Learned physicians, who should be the best judges, have seldom contributed 
even their opinions on the question whether Luke was of their guild. The few 
pages which Dr. John Freind (1675-1728) gives to the subject have therefore 
an especial interest, for Freind knew the Greek medical writers not through 
indexes or by skimming their pages for an extraneous purpose, but as both a 
practitioner, and a historian of ancient medicine, and was besides one of the 
most accomplished Grecians of his time. In his History of Physick from the 
Time of Galen to the beginning of the Sixteenth Century (1725-26), the first part 
of which deals with the Greek physicians, Freind remarks that ‘“ St. Luke’s 
Greek comes nearer to the ancient standard than that of any other of the Evan- 
gelists”’ —a superiority which he attributes to Luke’s Greek medical reading; 
and that “no doubt merely because he was a physician, when there is occasion 
to speak of distempers or the cure of them [he] makes use of words more proper 
for the subject than the others do.”” Of these peculiarities of Luke’s diction 
Freind gives several illustrations (4 ed., London, 1750, I, 222-225). It is 
noteworthy that among these none of the words and phrases which have 
recently been signalized by laymen as technical terms of Greek medicine are 
mentioned; in fact, no instance of a technical term or technical use of terms 
is adduced. Luke writes tapadeAvpévos instead of rapadvrikds, “a word 
never used by the ancient Greek Writers ”’ (not particularly medical writers; 
compare the popular use of veppurixds, Galen, De nat. fac. i. 13 [II, 31 Kiihn]; 
vorepixds, Galen, De loc. affect. vii. 5 [VIII, 414] — midwife’s and woman’s 
word); éorn % plows, “more simple and more direct as well as more Physi- 
cal”; idro mavras (instead of dvecwOnoav, éowfovro), “the word that is 
peculiarly proper for healing ”’; of the centurion’s servant, “ St. Luke tells us 
that they found him not only recover’d, but byatvovra, in berfect health”’; 
so also in Luke 8, 55, éréorpefe 7d rveua [her breath came back], “ which 
he puts in, no doubt as being the first sign of coming to life.” ‘‘ The same 
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accuracy of expression we may see in regard to the lame” (Acts 3, 7). In 
Luke’s account of the woman who had the issue of blood (Mark 5, 26, ra0odoa 
bd roddGv latp&v kal daravnoaca Ta wap’ éauTis, Kal pndev apednbeioa 
GAG waddov eis 7d xXeElpov EModoa), Luke gives these particulars ‘“ quite 
another turn, and softens the passage very much in regard to his faculty, and 
instead of relating how much she suffered by the several Physicians, or how she 
grew worse upon her remedies, he says only that her distemper was above the 
reach of any of them to remove it; otk icxucev am’ ovdevds OeparevOnvat.” 
So also rpocavadwoaca is a more “ proper expression ” for paying a doctor’s 
bill than Mark’s dazavjcaca (“ squandered.” The miser in Anthol. xi. 171, 
reckons the doctor’s pay and ri vooév daravG, and concludes that it is cheaper 
to die). 

Freind observes that Basil, “ whom his own continual illness made a phy- 
sician,”’ has a great many allusions and similes taken from the art; and he is 
inclined to think — as others had done — that the historian Procopius had a 
medical education, “for in some things relating to Physick he is remarkably 
more minute and circumstantial than we find any other historian is,” as he 
shows by numerous examples. 

Mr. J. K. Walker, in the ‘“‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ”’ for 1841 (Part I, pp. 585— 
587), refers to Freind as “ Frend, a medical writer ” (!), and repeats some of 
Freind’s illustrations, adding others “‘ which show with equal certainty the 
professional bias of the learned Evangelist, that have, as far as I know, escaped 
attention.” His list contains: tdpwmikds, tapadedvpevos, aXAUs, tapokvopds 
(!), Kpavradn, ovvexopern (Luke 4, 38), taois, muperots kal dvcevtepia ovr- 
exouevos; Luke’s manipulation of the story of the woman with the issue of 
blood (from ‘‘Frend’s essays’’); and the manner of Herod’s (Antipas) death, 
okwAnKoBpwros (Acts 12, 23). James Smith (Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paul, 1 ed. 1848; 4 ed. 1880, pp. 1 ff.) regards Luke 4, 38 (cuvexouévn rupero 
peyadw), Acts 13, 11 (&xAvs), and the woman with the issue of blood as con- 
clusive; and Lightfoot (on Coloss. 4, 14) deems a reference to Smith sufficient. 
Hayman (Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, art. ‘‘ Medicine,” Vol. II [1863], 
pp. 298 f. n.) quotes part of Freind’s examples, without reference to the source. 
Thus the matter stood when Hobart undertook his painstaking investigation, 
designed to prove that the third Gospel and Acts were written by a physician, 
therefore by Luke the companion of Paul, thus giving the discussion a new, 
apologetic turn. 

In his book, and in the subsequent discussion, one consideration of funda- 
mental importance is overlooked. Modern medical terminology is a barbarous 
artificial jargon, consisting partly of terms that have come down from the 
Greeks, in Greek or translated into Latin, partly of invented terms, coined 
after the pattern of the ancient, in a Greek or Latin which is often palpably 
counterfeit. Many medical terms, especially the older ones, have come into 
common use, frequently supplanting, at least in polite discourse, native Eng- 
lish words that mean exactly the same thing; and in recent times various 
agencies of vulgarization have made the lay public acquainted with hundreds 
of doctor’s words, which they use — or abuse — with a self-satisfied feeling 
that they are talking the professional lingo. 

Greek scientific terminology is the contrary of all this. Its technical terms 
were native, not foreign; they were not invented, but were real words of the 
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living language, and in considerable part the everyday names for the thing, 
more exactly defined, if necessary, but not diverted from their meaning. When 
the teachers of medicine had occasion to designate things for which the com- 
mon speech had no satisfactory name, they made descriptive terms from 
common words by derivation or composition, conformably to the genius of the 
language, with that creative freedom in which Greek surpasses all other tongues. 
The meaning of such words, if not their technical definition, was at once evident 
to every Greek. These were real words, too, and could come into general use 
unhampered by barbarous form or occult significance. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (‘‘Die griechische Literatur,” in Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart, I, 8, 2 edit. 1907, p. 59), writing of Hippocrates, justly says: “ Offen- 
bar muss sich erkennen lassen, dass bereits eine ganz scharfe Terminologie ausge- 
bildet ist. Das kann das Griechische (oder vielmehr Ionische) schon so friih, 
zweifellos fiir viele Teile der Naturwissenschaft. Das Latein hat es zu einer 
Terminologie iiberhaupt nur in der Jurisprudenz gebracht; die modernen 
Sprachen bringen es zu keiner, es sei denn, sie borgten bei diesen beiden: sie 
brauchen Kunstworter, Surrogate, statt der lebendigen, unmittelbar bezeich- 
nenden, die das griechische Sprachgefiihl 1icht erfindet, sondern findet.”’ 

The ignoring—or should I say the ignorance ?—of this elementary fact 
has ludicrous consequences. Thus Walker, Hobart, Harnack, Zahn, and 
Moffatt, put down xparta\n among the words which show Luke to be 
versed in Greek medical literature. But kpamadn is not a technical term 
coined by physicians to designate mysteriously the puking and the dizzy 
headache that come after a big dinner and much wine; it is — as these scholars 
might have read in Galen in so many words (kpairddas . . . aves of 
“EdAnves dvouavovor tas €& olvov BAaBas THs Kehadys, actually quoted in 
full by Wettstein on Luke 21, 31, the verse in which Hobart and his pedisequi 
discover it to be a medical word! ) —the vulgar word for that very vulgar ex- 
perience. Luke did not have to go to medical literature on the diagnosis and 
treatment of the ailment to pick up a word that was, so to speak, lying in the 
gutter, any more than Aristophanes consulted Hippocrates to know what to 
call the consequences of a protracted symposium. And xpai7aAn is only a 
peculiarly crass example of a pervasive fallacy in the discussion of Luke’s 
“technical language.’’ — G. F. M.] 


? See, however, Plummer on Luke 6, 1 (Waxw); 6, 40 (karapritw) and 8, 23 (adurvdw, 
“fall off to sleep’). Asa recently added example should perhaps be mentioned rpyvjs, 
Acts 1, 18, which according to Chase, Harnack, and Rendel Harris is to be understood 
not in the sense of ‘ headlong’ but as ‘ swollen,’ like the form xpno6els from riumpnuc 
“ swell,’ which has been conjectured for the passage. (See F. H. Chase in Journal of 
Theological Studies, XIII (1912), 278 ff.; Rendel Harris in American Journal of Theol- 
ogy, XVIII (1914), 127-131, and the references there given.) But Chase admits that 
“in a cursory search, I have not discovered any instance of the adjective xpyvis in 
medical writers in the sense of ‘ swollen,’ ‘ inflamed.’ ”” Hobart (p. 186) had already 
collected a number of examples that show the use of the adjective by the doctors in the 
sense of ‘headlong,’ frequently connected by them with tris. It is obvious that 
little weight can yet be give to this example. As curiosities may be mentioned the 
arguments drawn from alleged medical language to maintain Luke’s authorship of 
Hebrews (Franz Delitzsch, Commentary, 1857 [Eng. trans., 1868-70]), of the Pastoral 
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Epistles (R. Scott, The Pauline Epistles, 1909, pp. 339-341), or of Second Peter 
(Selwyn, St. Luke the Prophet, 1901, p. 150 n. 1) and Ephesians (ibid., p. 103). 

3 Zahn, Hinleitung in das Neue Testament, 3d edit. Quoted hereafter (with some ref- 
erence to the German) chiefly from the English translation, New York, r909. See 
especially III, r6off., 82f. Harnack, Lukas der Arzt, Leipzig, 1906. Quoted (with 
some reference to the German) from the English translation, Luke the Physician, Lon- 
don, 1907. See pp. 13-17 and Appendix I. 

4 Hobart, pp. xxxv f. 

5 St. Luke (International Critical Commentary), 1896, pp. Ixiii f. 

6 Horae Synopticae, 1899, p. 154; 2d edit., p. 189. 

7 Expositor’s Greek Testament, 1900, II, 9-11. 

8 S. Paul the Traveller, 1900, p. 205; Luke the Physician, 1908, chap. i. 

° Credibility of Acts, 1902, pp. 13 f. 

0 Critical Introduction to the New Testament, 1900, p. 127- 

1 The Gospels as Historical Documents, Part II, 1910, pp. 261 ff. (very guarded). 

2 Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, 1911, pp. 263 f., 208 fi. 

18 Harnack, Luke The Physician, p. 14, n. 2; ‘‘I subscribe to the words of Zahn 
[Introduction, III, 146], ‘Hobart has proved for every one who can at all appreciate 
proof that the author of the Lukan work was a man practised in the scientific language 
of Greek medicine — in short, a Greek physician.’ ” 

4 Neue Untersuchungen zur A postelgeschichte, 1911, p.15. (Eng. trans., The Date of 
Acts, 1911, pp. r ff.) 

15 Festschrift zur Feier des 450-jahrigen Bestehens der Universitat Basel, 1910, pp. 16 f. 
This is about the position taken by Stanton. 

16 C, Clemen, Hibbert Journal, VIII (1910), 785 f. Compare the earlier and more 
direct answer of the same author to Harnack’s Lukas in Theologische Rundschau, X 
(1907), 97 ff. 

17 Meyer’s Commentary, Lukas, 8th edit.,p. 74. ‘‘ Eine methodische Sichtung des 
Materials und Zusammenstellung des wirklich Beweisenden wire erwiinscht.”’ 

18 Jiilicher, Einleitung, pp. 407 {. (Eng. trans., pp. 447 f.). : 

19 See the articles of P. W. Schmidt and Clemen cited above (notes 15 and 16), and 
the protest of Thumb, quoted below (note 79). See also a few pertinent criticisms by 
Preuschen in Berliner philol. Wochenschrift, XXVIII (1908), col. 1420 ff. 

20 P. 253. Examples could be multiplied indefinitely; e.g., on trepGov Hobart says 
(p. 185), “‘ This word was very familiar to a physician, being the neuter of tmepgos, the 
feminine of which, trep@n, was the name of the palate,” etc.; (p. 272) “ brofwrvume is 
peculiar to St. Luke. ... He is the only ‘writer who employs this particular com- 
pound of ¢évvum for undergirding a ship. . . . The word trofavyuys was a very com- 
mon one with medical men ’’ — apparently in the participle, 6 tretwxws (Suqv), the 
membrane lining the thorax (pleura). 

21 Plummer, op. cit., p. xiv. J. Naylor, ‘‘ Luke the Physician and Ancient Medicine,” 
in Hibbert Journal, VII (1909), p. 29. says: “ three hundred and sixty out of Hobart’s 
four hundred words were to be found in the Septuagint, and many of them would have 
been used by any intelligent Greek writing on the same themes.” His figures, amount- 
ing to ninety per cent, probably include the Apocrypha. 

2 Josephus und Lucas, lists II and III, pp. 302 ff. 

8 Thus 40 more of Hobart’s words, or ten per cent more of his list, appear in Josephus 
than in LXX. Krenkel does not include 1 and 2 Macc. with the LXX, and his lists 
are otherwise not quite reliable, but they give a simple and approximate answer to our 


question. 
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“* D. Wyttenbach, Index graecitatis in Plutarchi opera, Leipzig, 1835. Lucianus 
ex recensione Caroli Jacobitz, Leipzig, 1836-1841. Vol. IV. Index Graecus. 

25 Tukas der Arat, p. 122 Nn. 

26 One of them, érézeoev, rests on an inferior reading in Acts 13, II. 

27 “Tn this intransitive sense its use seems, with a few exceptions, to be almost alto- 
gether confined to the medical writers, who employ it to describe patients sitting up in 
bed.” (Hobart, p. 11.) But laymen used it in the same way as is shown by the scene 
at the death-bed of Socrates (Plato, Phaedo, 60 B, avaxabtfduevos eis iv KAlvny ouveEe- 
kaye 76 axédos) and of Philopoemen (Plut. 368 A, ovwvayayav wddis éavrov bm’ aabe- 
velas dvexdhitev). Cf. Plut. Alex. 671 D; Xen. Cymeg. 5, 19 (of a hare). 

28 Occurs twice in the parallel passage in Mark and frequently in Greek writers, see 
Dao: 

29 “ Almost altogether confined to the medical writers, and very seldom used by 
them.” (Hobart, p. 37.) To judge from the examples cited by Hobart it means in 
medical writers to cool off, to have a chill; in Luke it means to expire. So in LXX 
(Judg. 4, 21». l., Ezek. 21, 7); Babr. 115, 11; Herodas 4, 29. 

30 “Used in medical language to signify ‘ producing alive, enduing with life. 
(Hobart, p. 155.) In this sense the word is common in all “ profane ” Greek, but Luke, 
in accordance with the idiom of the LXX, uses the word in the sense of ‘ keep alive, 
preserve.’ 

31 yuarhs occurs in Dion. Hal., Diod., and Strabo; juc6vys is a much commoner 
word, used by Thuc., Aristoph., Polyb., Luc., Dion. Hal., Dio Cass., Alciphr. a/., and 
by Galen in the two passages cited by Hobart, p. 27. 

82 “ Besides this passage in St. Luke, «Acvdprov appears to be found in only two other 
Greek authors, viz. Aristophanes and Arrian.” (Hobart, p. 116.) But Hobart does 
not cite medical parallels for c\uwwaprov, xAlvn, KALvidcov Or KpaBBaros. Both diminutive 
forms occur in M. Anton., Artemidor., and Pollux. 

33 No example of this word is quoted by the lexica or by Hobart, p. 152. The latter 
cites Diosc. Mat. med. i. 181, but he uses ovxéuopov and popéa = aukapmuvéa. 

34 The word in this spelling is not quoted from the doctors by Hobart, p. 52 f., nor 
is it found elsewhere except in Moeris who condemns it. But dvcevrepia is found in 
Polyb., Joseph., etc., as well as the doctors. 

3 “The noun 6doxAnpia does not seem to be used in the medical writers.” (Hobart, 
P- 193.) 

86 Acts 3, 7 (Tisch., W. H.). Found elsewhere only in Hesychius. Harnack (p. 191) 
says: ‘‘ Zpvdpér is a very rare word (e.g., Passow does not give it);’’ but he then emends 
(?) o¢vpév in Hobart’s example (Galen, Medicus, 10 bis) to opvdpév and quotes it as a 
parallel. Zvpdr, the reading of Text. Recept. in Acts, /.c. is found in LXX, Joseph., 
Plut., Luc., and other non-medical writers as well as in Galen, J. c. 

87 In some of Hobart’s examples the disease is the subject of awa\\dcow as in Acts 10, 
12; [Plato] Eryx. 401 C; cf. Soph. Antigone, 422. But in most of them the disease is 
in the genitive as in Joseph. (e.g. Anit. vii. 8, 1, raxéws &maddayhoecOae Tis vécov), Luc. 
(e.g. Abdic. 26, 16 xat rabrnv kal dréddarre #5n Tis vdcov), and other writers. 

8 Eurip., Hipp. 762; Herodot. iv. 60; Plut. Cicero, 47, Cato, 38; LXX (Judges 9, 34) ; 
and in Philo, Diod., et al. Used in Acts 10, 11; 11, 5 of the corners of the sheet. “ The 
technical expression in medical language for the ends of bandages.” (Hobart, p. 218.) 

39 Cf. Erotian, Lexicon Hippocrat. s.v. axdvBdes: &xdds NEyerae work Tis apabpwots 
kal oxorla epi rods ddbadpobs, ws kal “Ounpos & rH €' THs ’IAcddos gnoly: [l. 127] &xddbv 
6’ ai ror dm’ ddOaduGv ov, 4 rplv erfjev. 
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40 Luke 9, 38. But the word here means rather ‘ pity’ asin Luke 1, 48 and often 
(over 100 times) in LXX, as is shown by the parallels, Mark 9, 22, BofOnoov omdayx- 
viabels, Matt. 17, 15, édénoov. For the medical use, see Plut. Quaest. conviv. 682 E, 
quoting Hippocrates. 

41 Used in Prov. 3, 8 as parallel to tacts. 

# Cf. Suidas: Onpia xal 7a Sdxera, Exes, Padayyra, Sets. 

43 Luke 8, 44, where it is an intransitive verb. So Plutarch, Consol. ad A poll. 106 F 
(of a river). To judge from the examples in Hobart, pp. 14 ff., repeated by Harnack, 
p. 186, the medical writers used the verb in this sense transitively. Cf. Pollux, IV, 178. 

44 It is to be noted that Ramsay (Luke the Physician, pp. 63 f.) disputes this meaning 
of the verb and the argument drawn from it. It means, he says, simply ‘ fasten upon.’ 
Preuschen also notes that apparently Acts uses the active, but the doctors, when they 
mean ‘ infect,’ use the middle. 

45 Eg. Job 38, 30, raxvnv . . . } KataBaive dorep tdwp péov; Ps. 132, 2 ws pbpov 

- TO KataBatvoy éml mwywva ... 3 ws dpdcos ’Aepuwy 4 kataBalvovoa ert Ta Spy 
Ziwv; Joseph. Antt. il. 16, 3 duBpor 7’ ax’ obpavod xaréBawwor. 

46 “ Many exx. in Passow s.v. ovvéxw, I. a.” Grimm-Thayer. Cf. note 55. 

47 Hobart (pp. 37 f.) says that this word “is found only once in classical Greek in 
the sense it bears in this passage [Acts 5, 6], ‘to shroud.’ Eurip. Troad. 378: rémous 
cuvestadnoav.” But the doctors use the word to mean ‘ bandage,’ ‘ compress,’ ‘ con- 
tract.’ In these or other senses the word occurs in LXX, Luc., Plut., and other writers, 
and in the New Testament in 1 Cor. 7, 29, but not in Luke or Acts. 

48 Luke 21, 23. But it is also in the two parallel passages, Mark 13, 17 and Matt. 
24, Ig, and twice besides in Matt. 

49 Nay Bavw & yaorpl and ova Bavw alone are common in LXX in this sense. 

50 L.XX (Gen. 28, 18, éréxeev Edatov); Plut. Pericl. 16, darov éxtxéovor. 

51 “ This compound of rpérev, though often used in medical language, is not em- 
ployed exactly in the same sense as in this passage.” (Hobart, p. 268.) Cf. Joseph. 
Antt. ii. 14, 1 eis dpyiv (repr) Tparév; ix. 4, 4 Tovs wapdévras els xapav meprerpeve. 

52 This exact phrase occurs in Galen, where it applies to voluntary fasting or dieting. 
In Acts 27, 33 it applies to an enforced fast, perhaps sea-sickness. See Madan in 
Journal of Theological Studies, VI (1904), p. 116. 

58 No exact parallel of this phrase is given by Hobart, p. 60; the nearest, rod xara 
tiv Bedévnv Tphuaros, means the puncture made by the needle (Galen, Sang. in. arter. 
2 [II, 708]). 

54 See for examples, the notes above on dpxal, ékpixw, émBrérw, Swoyovéw, mept~ 
Tpémw, gvoTé\Xw and compare the following: 


Mepicat USE Luxen’s UsE 

dvacxevatw cure (Hobart) subvert 
Bonbeva “a current medical term which is applied apparently a nautical term 

to all conceivable objects.”’ (H) 
diaxecpltw operate (Hobart) (middle) slay 
exrelrrw failure of pulse, etc. (M) see Luke 16, 9; 22, 32. 
éraxpodouat of auscultation (M) hear 
ercdnuéw be epidemic (Hobart) sojourn 
arboow roll up a bandage (M) roll up a book 
piyye laceration, rupture (MZ) fall of a house, ruin 
ovvdpoun concurrence of symptoms (Hobart) . concourse of people 


TLLWpEw treat medically, relieve, succour (Hobart) punish 
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The evidence of such words as these is ambiguous, to say the least. Granting that the 
words had a technical sense in the medical profession, would not a doctor be the least 
likely to use them with a different signification ? Would an English physician be more, 
or less, likely than a layman to use in their non-medical sense such common words as 
appendix, eruption, operate, pulse, stool, ward ? 

55 With fv ovvexouevn muper@ weyadAw substituted by Luke (4, 38) for rupéccovca 
(Mark 1, 30); compare Péhy peyady ouvelxovro, Luke 8, 37. On the former passage Har- 
nack, p, 184, says, “‘ the medical writers distinguish between ‘slight’ and ‘great’ 
fevers; therefore, the epithet ‘ great’ in St. Luke is by no means insignificant.” In 
reply to this we may quote B. Weiss, Das Leben Jesu (Eng. trans., 1894, II, 89 n.): 
“This is generally regarded as suggestive of Luke’s calling of physician, without con- 
sidering that by no diagnosis could he determine from Mark’s laconic account under 
which of the kinds of fever distinguished by his Galen this case was to be classed. 

‘ [See note 1.— Ed.] The consideration was much more likely to occur to him that a 
fever to cure which Jesus employed miraculous aid could not be an easy one to get rid 
of.” To judge from quotations in Hobart the doctors used for severe fevers the adjec- 
tives dfs (pp. 32, 53, 127 Tay dkewy dvouafonévwy muperGv, 178 bis, 210, 233) and 
adodpés (pp. 56, 71, 178) rather than péyas. Luvéxouae wuperS is found in Joseph. 
Antt. xiil. 15, 5; Oxy. Pap. 896, 33 (316 A.D.) 

The argument for rAnpys Aémpas is stated thus by Hobart (p. 5): ‘‘ It would seem 
that St. Luke by employing two distinct terms rAjpns Aérpas and Aempos in his ac- 
count of these two miracles intended to draw a distinction between the diseases in each 
case, either that the disease was of a more aggravated type in one case than in the other, 
or else of a different variety. Now we know that leprosy, even as early as the time of 
Hippocrates, had assumed three different forms (a\¢és, Aebkyn, and pwédas), ‘and it is 
probable that in the time of our Lord the disease, as it existed in Palestine, did not 
materially differ from the Hippocratic record of it.’ (See Dict. of the Bible, Art. ‘Leper.’) 
IAjpns, in this connection peculiar to St. Luke, is frequently thus used in the medical 
writers. Hipp. De arte, 5, cal wAnpees THs vooov, Hipp. Coac. progn. 187, wAnpees odor 
eiot wbov.”” Few of Hobart’s examples are, however, really parallel. Cf. Soph. 
Antig. 1052, THs vooov mAnpns Edus. 

56 LXX, Prov. 24, 55 (30, 20), 2 Macc. 14, 23; Joseph. Antt. xi. 5, 2, and often; 
Polyb. vill. 27 (29), 6 e¢ al.; Plut. De Alex. fortuna, 341 C et al.; Philostr. A pollon. vii. 
II, vil. 39; Epictet. ii. 2,17; Theophr. Hzst. plant. i. 1, 3; Dion. Hal. De comp. verb. 
25 ter, et al., illustrating both uses of the word as applied by Luke. For a number of 
other examples, see Wettstein on Luke 23, 41 and Acts 28, 6. (The reference Judith 11, 
11, should be Job 11, 11; add Job 27, 6), Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary, s. v. 

57 Gvadidvar émiorohnv Oxy. Pap. 237 bis; Fay. Pap. 130; dvadiddvac émtordd\cov 
Oxy. Pap. 63, 532; 1295,15; Tebt. Pap. 448; Giss. Pap.I, 69,4; évadiddvae mett&xcov 
Oxy. Pap. 1063, and scores of other expressions for delivering receipts, contracts, wills, 
agreements, etc. With Acts 23, 33, compare Oxy. Pap. 486, 11, dvédwxa 7 Kpatiorw 
Wreuove avaddprov. Ci. Joseph. Anit. xvi. 10,9; Diod. xi. 45, avédwxe Tots ehdpois Tas 
émioToNas. 

58 Strabo has ob« donuos wéXts several times; Plutarch has ov donuot [évOpwror] 
Philo, gud} odk donuos, and é éhevdépwy tows Kal odk aohuwv [rarépwv], Dion. Hal. obk 
donuwy marépwv, obk donuor modes, Achilles Tatius @debOepds re Ov Kal wodews odK 
dompov. If the expression in Acts 21, 39, must be considered the echo of something, it 
is much more natural to compare it with éorw ydp odk aonuos ‘EAAvwY dds at the 
beginning of a famous play (Eur. Jon, 8) than with the less similar phrase in the 
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Hippocratean Epistles (Zpist. 10, Hercher, yia roAlwv obk &onuos). See W. Nestle, “An- 
klange an Euripides in der Apostelgeschichte,” in Philologus, LIX (1900), pp. 46 ff. 
Of Josephus Krenkel (p. 249) says that, ‘“‘ bei ihm die Litotes od« éonuos sehr beliebt 
ist,” and gives nine examples. Cf. Lucian, Pseudol. 4, 0eds obx 6 donudéraros, Eurip. 
Herc. Fur. 849, avijp 5’ obk &onuos. 

59 Of course the letters of Hippocrates are not genuine any more than are the letters 
of other literary and political figures of the classical era in Greece. But in confuting the 
argument of Hobart and his followers I have taken no advantage of the fact that a 
large part of the Hippocratean writings are spurious (Alfred Gudeman, “Literary 
Frauds among the Greeks,” in Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler, pp. 56 f., 
69). Galen recognized only eleven as genuine (Comm. in Epidem., Praef. ad lib. vi.), and 
speaks of the forgeries as of quite recent date (Comm. in Hippocr. De offic. med., p. 2, 
xbés kal mpqnv). The other medical writers from whom Hobart quotes are ‘‘ Aretaeus, 
who lived in the first century after Christ, probably in the reign of Nero or Vespasian; 
Galen, A.D. 130-200; and Dioscorides, who lived in the first or second century of the 
Christian era.” (Hobart, p. vii.) It is not likely that their writings were known to 
the almost contemporary evangelist. These objections would probably be met by the 
assertion that ‘‘ Greek medical language was particularly conservative in its character, 
the same class of words being employed in it from the time of Hippocrates to that of 
Galen ” (zb7d., p. xxx), and that Luke and the other medical writers of his time were 
drawing on the current terminology of their profession. If anything like literary de- 
pendence is to be thought of between Luke and the doctors it must be remembered that 
at least in the case of Galen, from whom so many of the examples are quoted, the re- 
lationship will have to be the other way, for Galen’s date was about 200 A.p. Harnack 
himself recognizes this. In quoting two striking parallels from Galen to the parable 
of the Good Samaritan he says (p. 190 f.): ‘One might almost imagine that Galen 
had read St. Luke. This is not impossible for he had to do with Christians.’’ Norden, 
Antike Kunstprosa, pp. 518 f., thinks it probable that Galen read the Gospels, and he 
quotes a very interesting fragment in which Galen himself refers to the parables of the 
Christians. 

60 Hobart, pp. 54-85; Zahn, p. 147; Harnack, pp. 182-188. 

61 See below, Part II, passim. 

® Introduction, III, 136, n. 13. 

83 Lobeck, Phryn. p. go. 

64 Lucian, Soloec. 6. But xax&s éxovras of Mark 1, 32, 34 becomes dcGevodvras in 
Luke 4, 40, and éoxdrws éxer of Mark 5, 23 becomes amreOvnoxev, Luke 8, 42. 

65 Lobeck, Phryn. p. 291. 

66 In the same passage, Luke substitutes Oepamrebw for Mark’s dpedéw, though the latter 
was according to Hobart (p. 2) “‘in constant use in medical writers as opposed to BAarrTw,” 
and the former “ in the strict sense as a medical term means ‘ received medical treat- 
ment’ ” (Ramsay, Luke the Physician, p. 17), a meaning that it will not possibly bear 
in this passage in Luke. Note the correct use of these two words in the two texts of 
Tobit 2, 10. 

87 See Ropes, James, p. 305. 

68 For some others of these words in Matt. and Mark Hobart himself supplies medical 
examples, e.g. avnfov (p. 37), &ppworos (pp. 22, 46, 203), dwrifw (Pp. 239), Kbuvor 
(p. 230), mupécow (pp. 31, 33, 85, 98, 121, 196, 213, 272). 

69 Note also the suggestion of Burkitt, Gospel History and its Transmission, p. 159 n, 
in regard to Matt. 5, 29, 30: “It seems to me probable that Luke the Physician pre- 
ferred to leave out the metaphor of amputation.” 
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70 It is of just this verse that Harnack (p. 184) says that Luke “ has, therefore, an 
interest in methods of healing.” It is of the next verse that Zahn (p. 147) says, “It 
is Luke alone . . . who notes that the healing was accomplished by the laying on of 
hands (4, 40), where mention of this act is not made in Matthew (8, 16) or in Mark 
(1,34). 

71 This point will be discussed in Part IT. 

7 Notice also that the reed which in Mark 15, 19 is used to beat Jesus on the head 
is in Matt. 27, 29 put in his right hand as a mockery of the regal sceptre. In the saying 
on offences occurring twice in Matthew, once the warning is against an offending eye 
or hand (18, 8, 9), once against an offending right eye or right hand (5, 29, 30). The 
first version of the doublet is apparently from Mark (9, 43-47), the second form pre- 
sumably from Q. Shall we say then that Q here shows a doctor’s interest, or that John 
does because in the account of Malchus’ ear he like Luke names it as the right ear 
(John 18, 10)? John (5, 5; 9, 1) also indicates the duration of diseases that Jesus 
cured, and exact data relative to recovery (4, 52, cf. 11, 39). 

And even were such details more numerous in Luke than in the parallels the motive 
might well be literary rather than medical. So the Chronicler in editing the books of 
Kings adds the exact year when Asa “‘ was diseased in his feet ” (1 Kings 15, 23 = 2 
Chron. 16, 12), and the fact that Uzziah’s leprosy “‘ broke forth in his forehead ” 
(2 Kings 15, 5 = 2 Chron. 26, 19), all of which embellishments are purely literary 
according to Torrey, Ezra Studies, p. 234. Such changes of Mark by Luke, Wernle 
calls simply legendary. See his comments in Die synoptische Frage, pp. 28, 20, 33, 
on Luke 4, 33; 6, 6; 22, 50 respectively. 

73 The best parallels to the features of Mark not found in Luke in these two cases of 
possession are in the two authorities on epilepsy that Harnack (p. 187, n. 1) refers to 
in Hobart (p. 17 f.), viz. Hippocrates, Morb. sacr., I, 592 f., Kiihn, and Aretaeus, Sign. 
mor, acut. i. 5, ci. Sign. morb. diut.i. 4. The following are the Greek words: 


Mark (but not Luke) HIPPOCRATES 
&\adov &duves Ear 
adpltea, adpltwy (Luke pera adpod) adpéer, appds ék TOD oTdpaTos éxpéer 
tplfer Tovs dd6vTas oi dd6vrTes curvnpelKace 
él ris ys éxvAlero Tovar toot Naktifer 
a@oel vexpos avaBdbe dorep arobvncKkwv 
dvd mavtds vuxros kal juépas . . . Hv Kpafwv ex vuKTdv BoG Kal xéxparyev Ta wey voxT@p TH 


6é we0” tuEpav 
KatrakérTwv éavtov AlOots 
moAnaxts Kal eis wip abrov EBader kai els HOara del re &xatpov Spdvres 


ARETABUS 
K@qgov Bapunxoor 
Enpalverar melpwols tivos aicOiavos 
61a mavros vuxros Kal tuépas &ypuTvoe 
éx 7Ov pynuelwv (Luke éx ris woAews) éEavOpwror, dylxroe 


Hippocrates also describes the effects of the “ sacred disease ” on patients of different 
ages, including those “‘ with whom it has grown up and increased since youth} (daa 
maidtov).”” Cf. é mardi6bev in Mark. Note also that Luke 9, 39, substitutes the simple 
AapyBave. for Mark’s technical term for catalepsy xaraddBy (9, 18; see references to 
Celsus in Swete ad Joc.). 
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™ Wernle, Die synoptische Frage, p. 24, says of this passage; “ Die Erzahlung vom 
Epileptischen, die bei Mr 16 Verse umfasst, erzihlt Lc in 7 Versen, da ihre Einzel- 
heiten ihn nicht interessierten.” 

™ Ramsay in general accepts the medical language of Luke, but the proof of it drawn 
from Luke’s changes in Mark he does not “‘ remember to have seen adequately dis- 
cussed.” His own treatment of these will scarcely supply the want. He says (Luke 
the Physician, p. 57 f.): 

“ Even in passages that have been taken over by Luke from the Source which we 
still possess almost in its original form in the Gospel of Mark, wherever there occurs 
any reference to illness or to the medical treatment of sick persons, Luke almost in- 
variably alters the expression more or less, as in v, 18 he changes the term “ a paralytic ” 
of Mark ii, 3 to “a man who was paralysed.” He could hardly ever rest satisfied with 
the popular untrained language used about medical matters by Mark. 

“In some cases the change does not imply really more than is contained in the 
original Source, and amounts only to a more scientific and medically accurate descrip- 
tion of the fact related in the Source. But in other cases a real addition to knowledge 
is involved, as appears, e.g., from the following examples: 

“y. Mark iii, 1 speaks of a man with a withered hand; Luke vi, 6, adds that it 
was the right hand: the medical mind demands such specification. 

“2. Luke viii, 27 adds to Mark v, 2 that the possessed man had for a long time 
worn no clothes: this was a symptom of the insanity that a physician would not will- 
ingly omit. 

“3. In Luke viii, 55, the physician mentions that Jairus’ daughter called for food 
(cf. Mark v, 42). Various other examples occur.” 

Of the three examples given by Ramsay in this passage the first has been considered 
above; the second is a case where Luke according to his custom (see Part IT) anticipates 
a detail which needs explanation in the sequel, the symptom of nakedness is implied 
in the iuatiopévov of Mark 5, 15; the last is apparently a mistake, for the request 
that food be given to the girl is found in Mark 5, 43, as well asin Luke. Pfleiderer has 
curiously enough made just the converse mistake by overlooking the passage in Luke. 
He says (Primitive Christianity, II, 23) that Mark alone has preserved this little touch 
of realism. It is moreover Jesus, not Jairus’ daughter, who in both Gospels calls for 
food for her. 

76 Out of Hobart’s list of more than 400 words I find only five which he speaks of as 
altogether or nearly limited in use to medical writers. In three of them he is followed 
by Harnack (pp. 188, 193 f.). These three have already been examined above: dvaxa- 
Olfw (note 27); ex~ixw (note 29); cveré\Aw (note 47), and found unsatisfactory. An- 
other case of Hobart’s is &ioxbw, of which he says (pp. 80 f.): “ With respect to this 
word it is remarkable that outside of the LXX its use in the transitive sense, ‘ to 
strengthen,’ is confined to Hippocrates and St. Luke. All other writers who employ 
it do so in the intransitive sense, ‘ to prevail,’ ‘ be strong.’ ”” But in its transitive sense 
the word occurs apparently only once in Hippocrates (Lex), but in the LXX more 
than fifteen times, while in Luke it is found only in the very doubtful passage, [Luke] 
22,43,44. In Acts 9g, 19, on the other hand, it is used in its common intransitive sense. 
The fifth example is es¢opéw, Luke 12, 16, ‘be fruitful,’ of which Hobart (p. 144) says, 
“ used in this sense by St. Luke, Hippocrates and Galen only.” But it is used in this 
sense in Josephus B. J. ii. 21, 2 and Philostratus, A pollon. vi. 39; Imag. ii. 34 (cited 
by Schmid, Aiticismus, IV, 358), and in Geopon., Greg. Nyss., and other later writers. 
In Lucian (Lexiph. 15) it is used in a different sense of ships (though Passow confuses 
this with the New Testament passage). 
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Harnack makes this claim of one other word, but with as little foundation as the 
cases already considered. He says (p. 178; cf. Moffatt, p. 299 in ee Nor is it without 
significance that the heat is described as 6épyn; for this word, rare, I believe, in ordinary 
use, and only found here in the New Testament, is among physicians the general term 
used for Oepudrns, as Hobart (p. 287) shows by very numerous examples.” But an 
investigation of the actual occurrence of the two synonyms shows that while in Plato 
and Aristotle 6épum occurs less often than Oepuérns, it occurs more often than epyérns in 
Greek comedy and lyric poetry, in LXX, in Plutarch and Lucian (see p. 66); it occurs 
also in Josephus, Aristides and Aelian, and according to Lobeck (Phryn. p. 331) in 
Ctesias, Pherecrates, Philo, Arrian, etc. It should be observed also that Oepydrns 
occurs frequently in medical writings, as in Galen, Humor. comm. ii. 22 (XVI, 283) bis, 
and passages cited in Hobart, pp. 67, 81, 82, 83, etc. 

With regard to the expressions xaragepdpevos irvm Babel and katevexGels ao Tod 
tmvov, Acts 20, 9, Harnack (p. 180), says: ‘‘ Hobart has (pp. 48 ff.) pointed out that 
this word, peculiar to St. Luke in the New Testament, is so usual in medical phraseology 
(and only in it) for ‘ falling asleep’ that the word ‘sleep’ is often omitted... . 
Passow also only gives medical authorities for karagépecOac and xaradopa in the sense 
of sleep.” But Wettstein alone gives examples from Aristotle, Josephus, Diodorus, Plu- 
tarch, Lucian, Alexander, Herodian, Parthenius, and Eustathius. On the other hand 
Thayer (s. v.) considers both expressions in Acts to have a different meaning from that 
found in the doctors and other ‘“ profane authors.” 

The best illustrations of words not found outside the writings of Luke and the doc- 
tors, svyxupia (“ rare,” Hobart, p. 30) and dvwrepixds (“‘ very rare,’ Hobart, p. 148), 
appear to have been overlooked by Hobart’s followers. Except for later writers these 
words are cited from no other sources. See also List 4, p. 19, 

™ Introduction, III, 162,n. 5. In the German, ‘‘Worten und Redewendungen die 
nur auch bei den Medicinern gebrauchlich sind.” 

78 Tt is doubtful whether the argument for the medical language of Luke gains much 
from the fact that the examples used are sometimes found only in Luke among New 
Testament writers. It is with particular emphasis that Hobart and Moffatt star words 
peculiar to Luke, and Harnack and Zahn remark frequently, “ occurs in the New 

‘Testament only in the Lukan writings,” “is not met again in the New Testament,” 
“here only in the New Testament.,” etc. It must be confessed that in all lexical study 
of the New Testament such facts have played an important part; but it seems to the 
present writer that their significance has been greatly overestimated. It must be re- 
membered that the New Testament is, linguistically at least, a merely accidental col- 
lection of a very limited number of books, on a considerable variety of subjects. Asa 
result the words peculiar to any New Testament writer (as may be seen from the lists 
in the Appendix to Thayer’s Lexicon) are many of them words common in all periods 
of Greek writing, and typical neither of the vocabulary nor even of the grade of culture 
of the author. The words characteristic of a New Testament writer are a very different 
kind of list, and cannot be determined without reference to the LX X and profane Greek 
as well as to the other writers in the New Testament. If Luke’s medical knowledge 
is to be proved by his diction, the proof examples should be shown to be both char- 
acteristically Lukan in this sense and characteristically medical. What words belong 
to the latter category it is difficult for us to know to-day. Perhaps it is safe to assume 
that the early glossaries to Hippocrates include the terms in his works which would be 
obscure to a layman in the age of Luke. Of over 1700 such words in the combined index 
of Franz’s edition (Leipzig, 1780) of the glossaries by Erotian, Galen, and Herodotus, 
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only one word, dvarpiBew, is cited as a medical term in Luke by Hobart (p. 221; on 
p. 16f. he declines to take wvedua, Luke 8, 55, in the sense of “ respiration ” which the 
glossaries give it for Hippocrates). See also note 39. 

79 Cf. A. Thumb, Die griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus, Strassburg, 
IQOI, pp. 225 f. 

“Fir Quellenuntersuchungen innerhalb der hellenistichen Literatur ergibt sich 
noch ein anderer Grundsatz: man darf den Wortschatz zweier oder mehrerer Schrift- 
steller, sofern er dem Bestand der xow zugeschrieben werden muss, nicht beniitzen, 
um die Abhangigkeit des einem von anderen daraus zu folgern. . . . Dass Lukas eine 
Reihe medicinischer Ausdriicke gebraucht, die bei Hippokrates und andern Aerzten 
sich finden, beweist kein Studium der medicinischen Schriften, sondern héchstens die 
Kenntnis der iiblichen medicinischen Terminologie: aber manche der Ausdriicke wie 
éxew & yaorpi (vgl. neugr. éyyacrpdévoua), éyxvos (neugr. ebenso), oretpa, oder Be- 
Aévn (letzeres statt pagls fiir die Nadel des Chirurgen, neugr. Beddv) sind jedenfalls 
so allgemein gebrauchte Bestandteile der gesprochenen Sprache gewesen, dass ihnen 
iiberhaupt kein Wert fiir quellenkritische Feststellungen zukommt.” 

80 Kennedy, Sources of New Testament Greek, pp. 32 £.; cf. pp. 63 f. 

81 See the word lists throughout this work. Schmid says (Aftticismus, IV, 650): 
“Dass die Schriften des Hippokrates auch von Nichtmedicinern in der Atticistenzeit 
noch gelesen wurden, zeigen mehrfache Entlehnungen einzelner Ausdriicke des H. bei 
unseren Autoren; sie waren nie vergessen; aber einen starkeren Einfluss auf die 
Diktion der Atticisten hat H. nicht geiibt; nur eine vox Hippocratea, apardrns, kommt 
bei mehreren von ihnen vor.” 

® Gétzeler, De Polybii elocutione, p. 15 f., cited by Schmid, /. c. Wunderer in his 
Polybios-Forschungen, Part I (Leipzig, 1898), pp. 88 f., also finds evidence of medical 
knowledge in phrases and proverbial expressions of the historian. Although he con- 
fesses that the Hellenistic age was characterized by a “‘ Verallgemeinerung der medici- 
nischen Kentnisse,” even among the laymen, he adds, “‘ Polybios legt iiberall, wie ich 
an den bemerkenswerten Vergleichen zeigen werde, besonderes Interesse fiir medici- 
nische Fragen an den Tag und muss in der That eingehende medicinische Studien nicht 
bloss in der Jugend, sondern auch wihrend der Abfassung seines Geschichtswerkes 
gemacht haben.” 

83 Th. Beck in Correspondenz-Blatt fiir Schweizer. Aerzte, XXXV (1905), No. 24. 

84 On medical language in Seneca, for example, see K. F. H. Marx, ‘‘ Uebersichtliche 
Anordnung der die Medizin betreffenden Ausspriiche des Philosophen L. Ann. Seneca,” 
in Abhandl. d. kinigl. Gesellschaft der Wissensch. zu Gottingen, XXII (1877); C. S. 
Smith, Metaphor and Comparison in the Epistulae ad Lucilium of L. Annaeus Seneca, 
Baltimore, 1910, pp. 39 ff., 100 ff.; D. Steyns, Etude sur les métaphores et les comparai- 
sons dans les euvres en prose de Sénéque le philosophe, Gand, 1907. 

85 Wendland, Urchristliche Literaturformen, p. 335, asserts: ‘‘ Aber diese [arztlichen] 
Kenntnisse gehen nicht tiber das Mass hinaus, das bei gebildeten Laien vorauszusetzen 
ist. Eine umfassende, meist fiir ein weites Publikum bestimmte medizinische Litera- 
tur, darunter zahlreiche von Laien verfasste Schriften, auch 6ffentliche medizinische 
Vortriige haben eine gewisse Vertrautheit mit arztlicher Kunst und Terminologie ver- 
breitet. Philos Kenntnisse auf dem Gebiete gehen erheblich weiter als die unseres 
Autors [Lukas], und doch ist er kein Arzt gewesen.” 

86 Hobart, p. xxxvi; cf. Plummer, p. lxiv. 

87 The necessity of comparative evidence is recognized by Zahn (Introduction, II, 
130 n. 1) in a similar linguistic argument — the alleged dependence of Luke on Jose- 
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phus — but he does not seem to have applied the principle to his own arguments on 
the dependence of Luke on the medical writers. In refuting the argument of Krenkel, 
he says: “His method is not to be commended. ... The only list of words which 
really belongs here is that of the words common to Luke and Josephus, not found in 
the LXX. And this would be significant only if very familiar words were excluded, such 
as are found quite universally in literature since Homer.” And he suggests that “it 
would be necessary to compare other authors known not to be dependent on Josephus, 
who might show points of resemblance to Luke in content and form,” such as Philo, 
Polybius, and the historians that followed, down to Herodian. “ If this extended in- 
vestigation should show a special resemblance between Luke and Josephus in language 
and style,”’ it still could be explained otherwise than by interdependence. 

Zahn goes so far in this inconsistent attitude toward the theories of Krenkel and 
Hobart that he even rejects the same example when proposed by the former, but ac- 
cepts it as an argument from the latter. I refer to his treatment of parallels to adrérrac 
vvevouevor, Luke 1, 2. He says (Introduction, III, 82 f.,n. 5): “ Luke’s language does 
show the most striking resemblance to that of the medical writers from Hippocrates to 
Galen, as has been conclusively shown by Hobart. This is noticeably true in the pro- 
logue. . . . Hobart cites from Galen not less than 11 instances of abréarns yevouevos, 
yivecOar, yevéioOa.”” But a few pages later (p. 130, n. 1) he rejects Krenkel’s list of 
parallels to Luke from Josephus because it contains very familiar words, “ such as 
are found quite universally in literature since Homer. . . . In this class belongs also 
airérrns, Luke 1, 2, upon which Krenkel (pp. 55, 56, 305) lays weight; whereas it is 
used by Herodotus, iv. 16; Polybius, i. 4, 7, iii. 4, 13, and frequently — generally with 
yivesOat, as in Luke.” 

88 Schmid, Afticismus, I, 431 n., says: “ Es giebt wahrscheinlich keinen griechischen 
Prosaiker, dessen Wortvorrat reichhaltiger ware, als derjenige des Lucian. Die Zahl 
der von ihm angewendeten Worter betrigt beilaufig 10,400 (bei Plato etwa 9,900, bei 
Polybius etwa 7,700). For the size of Luke’s vocabulary, see above, Chapter I. 
Schmid is, however, scarcely right in assigning to Lucian a larger vocabulary than any 
other Greek prose writer. Plutarch apparently uses more than 15,000 words according 
to a rough calculation in Wyttenbach’s Lexicon. 

89 Hobart (p. xxxi) notes that both Luke and the medical writers came from Asia 
Minor. 

90 Some of Clemen’s arguments are of interest: 

“ Truly the author of these writings employs some medical terms in their technical 
sense, but in a few cases he uses them in such a way as no physician would have done. 
E.g. in the description of Christ’s prayer in Gethsemane his sweat is compared with 
OpduBor aiparos xaraBalvovres éml rv viv, i.e. not with great drops of blood, as the 
English version has it, but with clots of blood, which here of course not even for com- 
parison’s sake can be thought of.” ‘Could a Greek physician represent the good 
Samaritan (Luke ro, 34) as pouring on the wounds of the man who had fallen among 
robbers oil and wine?” (Hibbert Journal, VIII (1910), pp. 785 f.). On érérecay 
Aerlées, Acts 9, 18, he writes: “Ein Arzt musste doch wissen, dass dabei nichts vom 
Auge abzufallen braucht.” (Theol. Rundschau, X (1907), p. 102.) 

*! At the beginning of his treatise “On the Natural Faculties ” Galen explicitly 
deprecates and renounces the use of technical terms: ‘“ We, however, for our part, are 
convinced that the chief merit of language is clearness, and we know that nothing 
detracts so much from this as do unfamiliar terms; accordingly we employ those terms 


which the bulk of people (oi zoddol) are accustomed to use.” [Brock’s translation, in 
Loeb Classical Library, p. 3.] 


EXCURSUS 


MEDICAL TERMS IN LUCIAN * 


THE object of this study is to investigate the diction of Lucian for 
medical terms after the manner adopted by Hobart, Harnack, and 
Zahn for Luke. 

Of the 400 words in Hobart’s index, 300 appear in the index to 
Lucian. It would be natural to suppose that there are 100 words in 
Lucian but not in Luke that could with equal propriety be called 
medical terms, so that the total size of his medical vocabulary would 
be no smaller than that of Luke. 

Of the too specially selected examples chosen by Zahn and Har- 
nack, nearly half are found in Lucian’s works. They are so marked 
“‘ Luc.” in the lists above, but it will be worth while to quote a few 
of the cases in full: 


a&rowbxe is used in Luke 21, 26 in the meaning ‘ faint, fail,’ and is cited by 
Harnack (p. 197) and Zahn (p. 161) as a medical term. “ But medical writers 
use dropvxew of being chilled, not of swooning or expiring.” (Plummer, ad. 
loc.) See the examples in Hobart, p. 166. So Lucian, Vit. auct. 25, and else- 
where, uses it of limbs growing cold or stiff, like Niobe’s. 

Lucian, Dial. mar. 7, avopOwoas 5€ aibrav 6 “Epufs yuvatka mayKxadny adécs 
érroinoe, referring to the restoration of the heifer Io to the form of 4 woman. 
“ Gvopbobv likewise is the usual medical word for the restoring of the members 
or parts of the body to their natural position.” (Harnack, p. 189, referring to 
the story of Luke 13, 11 ff.) 

In Lucian, Ocyp. 45, the lame (xwAds 41) attendant is called banpérns? adv- 
vatos yoyyvtuv yepwv. “ The man of Lystra, lame from his mother’s womb, 
is described as an dvpp ddvvatos Tots mogiv (Acts xiv, 8). See the medical 
examples for ddivaros in Hobart, p. 46.” (Harnack, p. 193.) 

Lucian, Herm. 86, rooa’rnv axddv aroceoapevos® Tav Oupatwv. “ Hobart, 
pp. 44 f. shows that axAvs, according to Galen, is a distinct disease of the eyes.” 
(Harnack, p. 193). 

Lucian, Tox. 43, 6 Néwy adels exetvov huOvijra. Cf. Luke 10, 30, of Anoral 
arnroov adevres Hularvg. On huOvns, see above, p. 56, note 31. This, and 
not #u0avns as Harnack says (p. 190), is the word used by Galen. 

Lucian, Philopseud. 11, b7d éxidvns dnxOevra . . . TO Onpiov daxety. “The 
fact that the viper (€x.dva) is called @npiov is not without significance; for 
this is just the medical term that is used for the reptile. . . . Hobart further 


* For the notes on this chapter see below, pp. 71 f. 
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remarks (loc. cit., p. 51) that ‘ Dioscorides uses Onp.ddnKros to signify bitten 
by a serpent ’?” (Harnack, p. 178). Similarly in Lucian’s Dipsades a reptile 
like the éxudva (4) is called Onplov (6), riumpac#as is used of the swelling from 
the bite (4) as in Acts 28, 6 (cf. Hobart, p. 50, Harnack, p. 179), and other 
medical details are mentioned with apologies to the medical poet Nicander (9). 

Lucian, Dial. mar. 11, 2, } Oépun a6 Tod wbpos. Cf. Acts 28, 4. “Nor is it 
without: significance that the heat is described as épun; for this word, rare, I 
believe, in ordinary use, and only found here in the New Testament, is among 
physicians the general term used for epudrns, as Hobart (p. 287) shows by very 
numerous examples.”” (Harnack, p. 178.) Asa matter of fact the doctors use 
Oepudrns also, e.g. Galen, Humor. comm. ii. 22 (XVI, 283 bis). See above, p. 62, 
note 76. 

Lucian, Dial. mort. 28, 2, oreipa Kal @yovos dueréXeoas. On aretpa see Zahn, 
p. 160. With the construction of dvareéw (‘‘ very much used in medical lan- 
guage ”’ — Hobart, p. 278) compare dourou duaredetre, Acts 27, 33 in List D 
above (p. 45). 

Lucian, Dial. meretr. 2, 4, és Urvov KatnvexOnv. Cf. Acts 20, 9, Karapepouevos 
imvw Babel! . . . KatevexOels aro Tov imvov. ‘ Passow only gives medical 
authorities for xarapépeoOau in the sense of sleep; cf. the multitude of instances 
quoted by Hobart (from Hippocrates to Galen), some of which closely coincide 
with the passage we are considering.” (Harnack, p. 180.) One of Hobart’s 
instances has xatevexOevras eis Urvov, but none use brvw or amo TOU Urvov. 

“Let it be observed that Luke avoids the following terms for sickness which 
are not customary with medical men, wadaxia, Bacavos, Bacaviferba: (Matt. iv, 
24, Viii, 6, ridiculed by Lucian, Soloec. 6).’’ (Zahn, p. 160.) 

Lucian, Vera hist. i. 22, cv\AaBn 76 EuBpvov. For ovANapBavw without 
év yaorpt of conception see Luke 1, 24, 36; Zahn, p. 160. 

Lucian speaks of lunatics, Philopseud. 16, katawimrovras mpos THY GEeAnYHV 

. Kal Adpov® miumAayevous TO cTOma. Tox. 24, éheyeTo 6€ Kal Kataminre 
mpos THY ceAnvnv avéavouernv. ‘ Katamimtw—here only in the New Testa- 
ment — can also be vouched for from medical language (Hobart, pp. 50 f.).”’ 
(Harnack, p. 179.) ‘“‘ Karazimrev, peculiar to St. Luke, is used of persons 
falling down suddenly from wounds, or in epileptic fits.” (Hobart, p. 50.) 


Though all these general observations are significant, yet for any 
comparison of Lucian with Luke it would not be fair to match the 
whole extent of Lucian’s writings against Luke’s work of only 150 
pages. One point in Hobart’s argument is that his ‘‘ examples are 
very numerous considering the extent of St. Luke’s writings.” Are 
the “ medical terms ” of Lucian as numerous proportionately as the 
medical terms of Luke ? 

To answer this question a small section of Lucian was examined 
more minutely for comparison. Three pieces, the Alexander, the 
second part of the True History, and the Death of Peregrinus were 
chosen purely on the basis of subject matter as forming a kind of 
parallel to Luke’s stories of miracles and travel and martyrdom. 
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The total extent of these three writings of Lucian is about half that 
of the works of Luke. 

In this limited section of Lucian were found about 115 of the 
words considered medical by Hobart, or over one-fourth of his entire 
list. It was also found that these words occur about half as often 
in this section of Lucian as they do in Luke’s work of twice the size. 
In other words, the frequency of occurrence of these words is about 
the same in the two writers. And this fact is all the more remark- 
able in view of the fact that many words are included which are 
distinguished by Hobart as especially frequent in Luke and used 
by him much oftener than by other New Testament writers.® 

Still more remarkable are the figures for that other class of words 
on which Hobart lays so much weight — the words peculiar to Luke 
in the New Testament. About 75 of this class, or about one-fourth 
of all the words starred by Hobart, are found in the section of Lucian 
examined, and, as for frequency of occurrence, it actually appears 
that these words “ peculiar to Luke ” occur at least twice as often 
in Lucian as they do in Luke himself. The times of occurrence of 
these 75 words in the three writings are very nearly as follows: 


(ERUL S Sige ean ree or cal manent eS La) 
PACS eee eee On Por oe Conc ane ee TS 
Lucian (section the size of Luke or Acts).. 150 


But of course it is not necessary to limit our study of medical 
terms in Lucian to those words which happen also to occur in Luke. 
The parallel should be made quite independently of Luke, but after 
the manner and method of Hobart, Harnack, and Zahn, especially 
the two last. Accordingly, from the 75 pages of Lucian examined, 
I have formed four lists of words corresponding to the four lists 
formed for Luke from the examples of Harnack and Zahn. In ad- 
dition I have compiled a fifth list of the kind already suggested,’ of 
words whose use in extant writers seems to connect Lucian with Hip- 
pocrates and the doctors. It will be remembered that such a list 
has not been produced for Luke. Those who put weight on the 
evidence of words in Luke but not in the other New Testament 
writers will observe that these words occur neither in Luke nor, with 
few exceptions, elsewhere in the New Testament.® 
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A. GENERAL WORDS 
1. Words of rare occurrence but found in medical writers. 
2. Words used frequently by doctors, or akin to such words. 
3. Words used by doctors as technical terms. 


avaxaivw, cf. Hobart, p. 33. 

évimaw, Aret. al. 

amapTaw 

yadaxrwons, Hipp. 

yepovriov, Hipp. al. 

diaira, ‘ diet,’ Hipp. 

dvarvéw, cf. Hobart, p. 236. 

dtaonmw, Theophr. Hist. plant. 

depetbw, cf. Hobart, p. 280. 

éyxpiw, of eye salve, Rev. 3, 18. 

évtepiwvn, Hipp., Arist., Theophr. 

éwpos, Hipp. al. 

émvdnuia, cf. Hobart, p. 188. 

katakNiows, ‘a way of lying in 
bed,’ Hipp., cf. Hobart, p. 69. 

karomw, Hipp. al. 

Kavous, ‘ cautery,’ Heb. 6, 8. 

kotNaive), of ulcers, Hipp. 

KoAXa, cf. Hobart, p. 128. 

Kopwvn, ‘apophysis of a bone’ 
(term. tech.). 

Kpaots 


podtBdwos, Hipp. al. 

éOévwos, cf. Hobart, pp. 218 f. 

dutxAWSns, Theophr., Caus. plant. 

TapaBbue 

mepirvew, cf. Hobart, p. 236. 

oxaéfis, of medical examination, 
Hipp. 

oxevaoros, cf. Hobart, p. 232. 

oxt\Xa, Hipp. al. 

avyKo\Aaw, cf. Hobart, p. 128. 

cuvaywyels, a kind of muscle, 
Hipp. 

TpuTaw, Hipp. al. 

tvpBn, Hipp. al. 

brepriuaAnut, Hipp. al., cf. Ho- 
bart, p. 107. 

broriwmadnut, Cf. Hobart, p. 107. 

brotidw 

brodpirrw, rare outside of Lucian, 
but found in Galen. 

xatvw, cf. Hobart, p. 33. 


B. Mepicat Worps * 


adeipappaxov, medical writers 

avad\aw 

aoapxos, Hipp. al. 

youdios 

€\N€Bopos (EANeBopitw) 

éuéw, Rev. 3, 16 

Onn 

Kwvduwpov (kivvapwpuwos), Rev. 
18, 13 


KodoxtvOn (KodoKbvOvos), Diosc. 
al. 

KUT Ms 

KU 

NISw 

pavaxn, medical writers 


/ peXayxorew 


unpos, Rev. 19, 16 
mveNos. 
Tay ov 


* Diseases, medicines, and parts of the body. 
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C. ORDINARY Worps USED IN A MEDICAL SENSE * 


&korov (sc. dappaxov), ‘painkiller,’ Alex. 22. Cf. Galen’s work, 
mepi &xorwv, and elsewhere in Galen. 

apyoyn, ‘joint’ of the body, Alex. 14. Only Galen XIX, 460, cf. II, 
734, ed. Kiihn, are cited in the lexica for this meaning. 

aprnpia, ‘ wind pipe,’ Alex. 26. Frequently so in the doctors. 

dinyéouar, of the post mortem account, Peregr. 44. Cf. Hobart, 
pp. 229 f. 

dptuts, of drugs, Peregr. 45. Hipp., Theophr., Diosc., Galen. In 
Hipp. Fract. 769 it is used without ¢dpyaxov in the same sense. 

émioxoméw), of medical examination, Peregr. 44. So used by Galen.® 

orpoviioy, as name of a plant, Alex. 12. ‘‘ Name of plant in Hipp., 
Theophr., Diosc., e¢ al.” (Passow, s.v.). Contrast Luke 12, 6. 

Yuxpov (without téwp), ‘cold water,’ Peregr. 44. Hippocr. e¢ al. 
So Matt. 10, 42, but not Mark 9, 41, nor in Luke. 


D. LONGER EXPRESSIONS 


muperos pada opodpos, Peregr. 44. 

Aevkds THY xpbav, Alex. 3. 

VEKPLK@S THY Xpoav Exew, Peregr. 33. 

KOLA 1) XELO 

eis paviay éuBadrdr\w, Alex. 30.1° 

dowros éexabéfero, Vera hist. i. 24. Cf. Acts 27, 33. 

dtaredéw xpdwmevos, Alex. 5. Cf. Galen, Comp. med. sec. loc. vii. 2 
(XII, 19, Kiihn), dappadxors ypmpevor StaredGow, cited by Hobart, 
p. 278. 

oxwrnkwr Céoas, Alex. 59. “‘ oxwdné is used both of worms in sores 
and of intestinal worms,” Hobart, p. 43, quoting this passage. 

avaoOnras éxew, Vera hist. ii. 1. Hipp. 

ovppbw 76 ordua, tbid., ii. 1. Hipp. 

6 tarpos perakdnbels, Peregr. 44. ‘‘ These two compounds of kadéw 
[etoxadéw, weraxadéw], peculiar to St. Luke, were used in medical 
language for ‘to call in’ or ‘send for’ a physician,” Hobart, 


Ppozio fe 


* By both Lucian and the medical writers. 
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E. SpecraL List CONNECTING LUCIAN AND THE 


MEDICAL WRITERS ” 


1. Words apparently found elsewhere only in the medical 


writers. 


2. Words found in no writer before Polybius except Hippocrates. 


adéa Hipp. al. 

duBd\uvwréw  Hipp., not in Attic writers. 

émiBpexw Theophr., Diosc. 

érixdvaiyvw Stephanus quotes only Hipp. besides. 

2 MLTOMLoV Diosc.; Passow cites no other authors. 
katadn\byw  Lexica refer only to Luc. (¢er) and Hipp. 
katrappamtw Hipp., Galen. 

KoNNUptov Hipp., Galen., Diosc., Rev. 3, 18. 

Kopvtn Lexica refer only to medical writers besides. 
paorixn Theophr., Diosc. 

mpocoxéA\w  Aretaeus and later writers. 

ouddetBouat Hipp., Arist. 

roy uos frequent in Hipp. 


The following observations may also be made: 

1. Hippocrates is directly referred to in Vera hist. ii. 7, ‘Immoxparet 
T® K@w iarpo. 

2. Vera hist. ii. 47 closes in much the same way as Galen makes 
his transitions between the seventeen books of his De usu partium, 
e.g., Book vi, ad fin., wept Gv ardvruwv 6 édeefs THb€e NOyos €Enynoerar. 

3. The preface to the Alexander has a certain resemblance to the 
preface of Dioscorides’ Materia medica. This, it will be remem- 
bered, is the preface that Luke is said to have imitated.* Its re- 
semblance to Luke and Lucian is equally close. 


4. If the medical coloring of certain passages is to be examined, 
as Harnack, pp. 15 f, 176 ff., examines the story of Acts 28, 3-10, 
probably Alex. 21, or Peregr. 44, 45, would make a sufficient parallel. 


5. Harnack (p. 175) suggests as one of the traces of the author’s 
medical profession that “the language may be coloured by the 
language of physicians (medical technical terms, metaphors of 
medical character, etc.).”” For medical technical terms, see Lists 
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B and C; for metaphors of medical character, see O. Schmidt, 
Meiapher und Gleichnis in den Schriften Lukians, 1897, pp. 13 ff. 


6. Harnack (p. 176) says that these signs will “‘ compel us to be- 
lieve that the author was a physician if . . . in those passages 
where the author speaks as an eyewitness medical traits are espe- 
cially and prominently apparent.” In Peregr. 44, 45, and in many 
other places where the medical traits are most numerous, Lucian 
also is writing as an eyewitness — even in the True History! 


These suggestions do not exhaust the passages in Lucian, but 
probably they are enough for our purpose. Already they match 
in nearly every detail the evidence produced for the medical pro- 
fession of Luke. And if the amount of Lucian examined should be 
doubled so as to equal in extent the writings of Luke, and if we 
then should “ spend a lifetime ” in going through the twenty-five 
volumes containing the writings of Hippocrates, Galen, Dioscorides, 
and Aretaeus, with occasional glimpses at Theophrastus, to collect 
the occurrences of words and note coincidences in their usage or 
combination with this part of Lucian, there can be no doubt that 
such an investigation could produce a volume quite as large as Ho- 
bart’s, and that the best examples selected from it would be found 
quite as cogent as those of Harnack, Moffatt, and Zahn, to prove 
by his “ medical language ”’ that Lucian was a physician. 


NOTES 


1 The following words occurring in Luciak-but not in Luke or Acts are explicitly 
mentioned as medical terms by Hobart himself in the course of his book (pages of 
Hobart in brackets): yay (81), a0vula (280), avddoors (260), dvavebw (240), avarvéw 
(236), évapratw (244), &oxnors (263), draxros (222), drovos (241), d&popos (144), 
BiBpdoxw (42), doxdéw (232), Soxetov (158), Eapwatw (244), ehedpebw (260), éxira- 
parrw (93), eUdopos (144), Karavadioxw (16), KatopBdw (262), dddKAnpos (193), mé~w 
(62), mhpos,’-dw, -wors (1481), mpdxerpos (202), oxevdtw, (232), ovredpebw (260), 
cuvvtapacow (93), owrpédw (223), cuvtvxla (30), rapaxwdns (93), brodoxn (158), 
brorapdcow (93), popds (144), Yabw (62). 

2 Srnpéerns is a medical term, according to Hobart, p. 88. 

3 “ The compounds of celey were used by the medical writers.”” (Hobart, p. 103.) 

4 “Fobart also makes an attempt to prove by examples that tmvos Bais is a 
specific medical phrase; but I pass this by.” (Harnack, p. 180, n. 1). The phrase 
occurs in Lucian, Tim. 6. 

5 “ adds is used by Hippocrates and Aretaeus in describing the symptoms of 


epilepsy.” (Hobart, p. 17.) 
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S$ E.g., Times in Luke Acts Lucian 
QVOLPED ss scence mses 2 18 4 
QUEDNOMGE cs « sic e sielee) Medan Io 21 3 
TGOMGU cere rone cretereievecetars sre II 4 2 
KOTGBGIVO ... sece ences I4 19 2 
PANETT comdacconoNens 13 9 I 
rN Sueno Coben doooGC 7 16 9 
COU Krerotaatele siclehe alk otateloves 23 32 2 
(AEC rorino.o GO Go CIO Cas 15 13 I 
Ur oxG@nacie = eeidelacleciee te eis _ 25 13 

110 157 27 

But excluding these nine words the 108 other words occur approximately 

102 149 226 
or nearly twice as often in Lucian as in either half of Luke’s work. 
Totalsivmmervsscee ste 212 306 253 


7 See p. 49. 
8 The exceptions are marked on the lists by the New Testament references. Five 


out of the eight are in Revelation. It should be observed that in compiling these lists 
* medical terms ” actually occurring in Luke as well as in Lucian have been excluded. 

9 Cf. ériBdXérw, above p. 44. 

10 Cf. Acts 26, 24, Td oAAd oe ypdupara els uavlay mepirpémer, Which Hobart (p. 268) 
considers medical, though he confesses that reputpérw is not employed exactly in this 
sense by medical writers. But éumlarw and éu84d\d\w, which Hobart also considers med- 
ical words (pp. 130, 137), are probably used by the doctors as in Lucian. Note 
Hobart’s quotation from Galen: &ozep xal rods els émtAnylav re kal dromAntlay padlws 
éutlarrovras. 

The nearest parallel to Acts, /.c., is not in the doctors but in Lucian’s Abdicatus 30. 
This passage has apparently been overlooked by commentators (Wettstein does not use 
it, though he illustrates wepitpémev by two other passages in Lucian). In referring to 
the countless forms of madness (uupla ein; cf. Aretaeus, cited by Hobart, p. 267, wavins 
Tporot elder wer wvplor) and its various causes he says: yépovras 5é xal d:a Bod} &Karpos 
kal édpyi &doyos moANakts Kat’ olxelwv Eurwecotoa 7d wey mpBrov drerdpater, elra Kar’ 
ddiyov és waviav weprérpeve. Not only is this passage full of other words which Hobart 
would call medical (besides SvaBody, &doyos, éurimrw, Statapdcow, occur in equally 
medical connections in the next few lines Abn, drorehtw, cwrnpla, draddacow, Oepa- 
mela, duotéxvos émavépxouat), but the whole piece is written from the doctor’s view 
point with the most delicate sympathy for his professional sensitiveness. 

4 eloxadéw also is used in this sense in Lucian: 6 tarpés eloxdnOels, Pseudol. 23; but 
not by Luke, eicxaderdpevos obv abrods tecer, Acts 10, 23, the only occurrence in 
the New Testament. 

% This list of words, intended to illustrate the criticism of the examples used for the 
medical language of Luke, contains words “found elsewhere only or mainly in the 
medical writers ” (see above, p. 49). Of course the cases given are only those found 
in the 75 pages of Lucian examined for this purpose. The total number of words of 
this kind to be found in all Lucian’s works may be estimated with the help of the word 
lists in Schmid’s Atticismus as considerably over 100. 

18 Lagarde, Psalterium juxta Hebraeos Hieronymi, 1874, p. 165. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


THE First Part of this study: of the Style and Literary Method 
of Luke, issued by itself in 1919, is an investigation of the 
character of the Diction of Luke and Acts in general, and with 
particular reference to the question whether peculiarities of 
the author’s diction sustain the opinion that he was a member 
of the medical profession, as has been held by a considerable 
number of scholars. The Second Part completes the investi- 
gation by a minute examination of the Treatment of Sources 
in the Gospel of Luke. The pagination of the two parts is 
continuous; and for the convenience of previous purchasers 
of the First Part who may wish to bind the two together, a 
title-page and table of contents to the whole, with the author’s 
preface, are inserted in copies of the Second Part issued sepa- 
rately. An edition of the complete work is simultaneously 
issued by the Harvard University Press (1920). 
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THE STYLE AND LITERARY METHOD 
OF LUKE 


PART II 
THE TREATMENT OF SOURCES IN THE GOSPEL 


INTRODUCTORY 


THE starting point for any study of Luke’s method of using sources 
is a comparison of Luke and Mark. In the second Gospel is pre- 
served to us, substantially as it was in the hands of our Evangelist, 
one of those “ accounts concerning the things fulfilled among us,” to 
which he refers, and the one which he used as his chief single source. 
The survival of this source gives us an unusually secure basis for the 
study of editorial method. In most other cases the source is known 
only through the derivative work, and the editorial method can be 
inferred only from the finished product. In the Gospel of Luke we 
can confront the author’s work with his source, so that the changes, 
rearrangements, and additions which he has made can be certainly 
known. 

The advantage of this field for the study of redactorial method 
is increased by another fact. The closeness with which Luke follows 
Mark, as compared with the freedom of paraphrase and embellish- 
ment in other ancient writers, gives us a sustained assurance 
throughout extensive sections of his work that this dependence is 
really there; for whenever (as in a few cases in Luke and usually in 
ancient writers) the divergence from known sources becomes quite 
considerable, the suspicion always arises that some unknown source 
is being used to supplement or even supplant the main source; or at 
least that the latter has gone through some intermediate stage be- 
fore reaching our author. 
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There is no reason to suppose that Luke knew any later form of 
Mark than that which we possess. But an element of uncertainty 
would be introduced into our comparison of Luke and Mark, if, as 
some have maintained, the copy of Mark used by Luke was an earlier 
form of that Gospel, a so-called ‘‘ Urmarcus.” This is not the place 
for the discussion of a theory which synoptic study has practically 
destroyed, though it is still kept alive by a few scholars in a kind of 
artificial respiration. The differences between the ‘‘ Urmarcus ” 
and our Mark are probably so small that they would be sufficiently 
accounted for by scribal changes in a few successive copyings. They 
are to be sought where Matthew and Luke agree against Mark, their 
common source.! But these cases are not very numerous, and 
many of them may equally well be ascribed to identical corrections 
of Mark made independently by both Matthew and Luke. 

In all cases of agreement of Matthew and Luke against Mark, 
whatever the presumed cause, great caution must be used in postu- 
lating the primitive form of the Marcan text,? and these cases are 
so few that they justify us in supposing that elsewhere Luke and 
Matthew followed a text that is substantially our Mark. And here 
the general accuracy that we may presume of all the New Testament 
text is an additional advantage possessed by the comparison of Mark 
and Luke over the comparison of any other two ancient books out- 
side the New Testament, either or both of which rest on less trust- 
worthy textual tradition. 


The comparison of our Gospels is not a new problem, nor is the 
special relation of Luke and Mark an unexplored part of the more 
general field. But the examination of this question has often been 
made in a fragmentary way, and the results have often been left so 
unclassified that there is good reason for collecting at least some of 
the phenomena in such a way that some general observations can 
be made on the editorial method of Luke. In harmonies and com- 
mentaries, Luke’s changes in the matter derived from Mark, no 
matter how fully they are indicated, necessarily follow the order of 

1 For a list see Allen, Matthew, pp. xxxvi-xl. 

? For an attempted classification see, Stanton, Gospels as Historical Documents, IT, 
Pp. 207-219; Wernle, Synoptische Frage, pp. 45-61. Especially noteworthy is the list 


of passages where Matthew and Luke agree with the Western text of Mark but differ 
from the current text. 
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the text and fail of general classification. There are, no doubt, 
many changes that allow of no classification, or could be classified 
in more than one way, but there remain a great number of phe- 
nomena that allow of collective treatment, and they should be so 
treated. 

It must of course be confessed from the start that the relation of 
Luke to Mark is not merely a literary problem. There can be no 
doubt that some of the changes made by Luke in Mark are due to 
historical reasons, others are due to the general motives of the 
author — to his so-called “ tendencies ”’ — i.e. for doctrinal reasons. 
In so far as these changes are not of a stylistic or literary character, 
they lie outside the scope of these studies. But the exclusion must 
not be too strictly made. On the other hand the discovery of non- 
literary tendencies in New Testament writers is made entirely too 
easy in some schools of criticism, and should be attempted only after 
the literary habits of the writer have been carefully examined. The 
question may often be raised whether a single detail, or even a re- 
peated phenomenon in Luke, supposed to show some special religious 
or social interest, may not be merely stylistic or artistic. In the 
following investigation of Luke’s relation to Mark it will therefore 
be best to limit the examination to matters that may be only of the 
latter type, including, however, cases for which the motive may 
also be different.2, Only on such a basis can the further motives of 
the editor be separated and established. And whatever the classi- 
fication of the changes, it must not be assumed that they are neces- 
sarily due to conscious motives. An ancient author in paraphrasing 
a source naturally used his own style and language, and even his own 

1 Short but valuable lists of literary changes in his sources made by Luke are to be 
found in Norden, Die Antike Kunstprosa, pp. 486-492, and in Wernle, Die Synoptische 
Frage, pp. 9 ff. The most complete study of the sort here attempted is the work 
of J. H. Scholten, Het paulinisch Evangelie, 1870; quoted here from the German trans- 
lation (with considerable additions and changes by the author), Das Paulinische Evange- 
lium, 1881. Although the value of this work is somewhat lessened by the author’s ad- 
diction to certain theories of Synoptic criticism now generally abandoned, and by ex- 
cessive emphasis on the “ heidenchristliche paulinische Tendenz ”’ of the third Gospel, 
it may still be recommended as a mine of interesting and suggestive material. And, as 
it is but little known to modern English reading students of the question, the publica- 
tion of similar investigations made independently does not seem superfluous. A few 
of Scholten’s lists have been added with proper acknowledgment, and references have 


been given to some others. 
2 A single exception to this limitation is made in the section below on pp. 90-96. 
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religious prepossessions, without realizing in every case of change 
the significant contrasts. Such a study reveals most strikingly the 
subconscious, spontaneous workings of the mind. Nor must it be 
supposed that changes of this sort are carried out with regularity 
and uniformity throughout the work. The author will sometimes 
correct his source in a certain way, and sometimes leave the same 
expression or thought in his source unchanged. The many excep- 
tions that we shall find to what is plainly the usual literary practice 
of Luke will abundantly illustrate this point. Not infrequently in 
a single passage Luke will leave unchanged at its second occurrence 
a word or expression in his source that he has just modified. 


CHANGES IN THE ORDER OF SECTIONS 


It is well known that sections of Luke derived from Mark and 
those of other origin are arranged in continuous blocks and not 
interspersed as in the Gospel of Matthew. Thus, in general: Luke 
1-2 are peculiar to Luke; Luke 3, 1-6, 19 are from Mark; Luke 6, 
20-8, 3 are not from Mark; Luke 8, 4-9, 50 are from Mark; Luke 
Q, 51-18, 14 are not from Mark; Luke 18, 15-24, 11 are from 
Mark. 

Our present study has to do with the order of the material in the 
three sections derived from Mark, viz., 3, 1-6, 19; 8, 4-9, 50; 18, 
15-24, 11. 

In the first place we may observe that these three sections repre- 
sent three consecutive and almost continuous sections in Mark, 
viz., Mark 1, 1-3, 19; 3, 20-9, 41; 10, 1 to the end — that is, sub- 
stantially the whole Gospel. Of course there are some omissions 


1 Scholten comments particularly on this phenomenon, é.g., p. 19, n. 3, on the change 
of mvedua dxdbaprov, Mark 5, 2, 13, to darudmov, Luke 8, 27, 33: ‘‘ Da sich Lucas 
hierin selber nicht gleich bleibt (s. 8, 29), so wird noch sichtlicher, dass er nicht 
selbststandig schreibt, sondern als Corrector den Text des Mc. verandert hat;” p. 38, 
“Mt. 8, 6, 6 mats wou . . . Lucas setzt dafiir 7, 2, 10: doddos, lasst jedoch mats in 
der Rede des Hauptmannes stehen. Ein Beweis, dass er corrigierte;”’ p. 47, “ Bei der 
Vergleichung von Stellen, welche Lc. mit Mt. gemein hat, fallt ferner die Vertauschung 
des pos, Mt. 5, 46, mit der paulinischen xépis 6, 32, 33, 34, ins Auge, welche jedoch 
bei dem Evangelisten (6, 23, 35), aus leicht erklarlicher und Sfter vorkommender 
Unachtsamkeit, unterblieb”’; p. 56, ‘Zu beachten ist die Verinderung der ‘ Végel 
des Himmels’ Mt. 6, 26 in ‘Raben’ Le. 12, 24a . . . Dass die Verinderung absichtlich 
ist, geht daraus hervor, dass Lc. 24b in Ubereinstimmung mit Mt. 26 ‘Vogel’ schreibt.” 
See also p. 113, on Mark 2, 6, and the references there. 
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from Mark by Luke, especially the great omission of Mark 6, 45-8, 
26; but as these do not disturb Mark’s order, they may be left out 
of account here, and, considering the sections dependent on Mark 
in blocks, we may state this as our first observation on order, namely, 
that neither the great insertions in Luke nor its great omissions from 
Mark disturb Mark’s general order. Within the large blocks, also, 
the sections of Mark generally succeed one another in the same order “ 
in Luke, even when additions or omissions in the latter Gospel might 
be expected to change the order. A detailed list of the parallels 
need not be given here, for they can be readily found in harmonies, 
e.g., in the “ Parallelenregister”” in Huck’s Synopse. The regular 
coincidence in order is most striking. 

The exceptions to this order are, therefore, few, and demand 
special notice. They are principally the following: } 

1. The account of the imprisonment of John the Baptist, which 
occurs in Mark 6, 17-29, is found in Luke, greatly abbreviated, 
after the account of John’s preaching (Luke 3, 19-20). 

2. The saying about the true kindred of Jesus in Mark 3, 31-35 
is found in Luke 8, 19-21 after, not before, the parable of the sower 
and its sequel (Mark 4, 1-25 = Luke 8, 4-18). 

3. The call of the Twelve in Luke 6, 12-16 precedes, in Mark 3, 
13-19 follows, the summary of travel and healing in Mark 3, 7-12 = 
Luke 6, 17-19. 

4. The prediction of the traitor in Luke 22, 21-23 follows, in 
Mark 14, 18-21 precedes, the Last Supper (Mark 14, 22-25 = 
Luke 22, 15-20). 

5. The denial of Peter in Luke 22, 56-62 precedes, in Mark 14, 
66-72 follows, the trial before the Sanhedrin (Mark 14, 55-65 = 
Luke 22, 63-71). 

The motive in at least two of these cases is clearly the desire to 
conclude at once a subject when it has been introduced. Thus Luke 
anticipates the actual imprisonment of John the Baptist by insert- 
ing it immediately after the account of John’s teaching. Again, 
Luke anticipates the denials of Peter by bringing them in at once 
upon Peter’s entrance into the court of the high priest, while Mark 


1 Omitting such passages as Luke 4, 16-30 and 5, 1-11, which do not appear to be 
derived from Mark 6, 1-6 and 1, 16-20, though somewhat akin to them in subject 
matter. 
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narrates the trial to its conclusion before coming back to Peter and 
his denials. 

But the infrequency of such transpositions only emphasizes the 
general parallelism of order between Mark and Luke. 


CHANGES OF ORDER WITHIN THE SECTIONS 


Within the several sections Luke adheres as faithfully to the order 
of Mark as he does in the order of the sections themselves. As a 
rule the details follow each other in much the same succession, even 
in cases when the structure of the sentence has been considerably 
changed. 

In the following cases Luke, in introducing an incident, brings in 
explanatory details which Mark gives only later: 


In Luke 5, 17 the presence of the Pharisees and lawyers is mentioned at the beginaing 
of the story of the man cured of paralysis; in Mark 2, 6 the hostile spectators are men- 
tioned only after Jesus has aroused their ire. 

At the healing of the withered hand the Pharisees are only mentioned by name as 
they leave the synagogue to plot with the Herodians (Mark 3, 6), but in Luke 6, 7 these 
spectators are named before the cure. 

Mark tells the age of Jairus’ daughter after she was healed (Mark 5, 42), Luke 
before (Luke 8, 42). 

The number fed by the miracle of the loaves is stated by Mark (6, 44) after, by 
Luke (9, 14) before, the miracle takes place. 

Luke 8, 23 mentions Jesus’ sleep before the storm rose, Mark 4, 38, only afterward. 

Luke 4, 31-37 adds rédw ris Tadtdaias to Kadapvaoty (Mark 1, 21) at the beginning 
of the story of the demoniac in the synagogue, but omits r#s TadtAalas from weptxwpov 
in the concluding summary. 

Luke 4, 42 mentions the pursuit of the crowd before the arrival of the disciples, 
Mark 1, 37 mentions it afterward. 

The women who followed Jesus from Galilee are mentioned by Luke in his company 
during the Galilean ministry (Luke 8, 1-3); in Mark they are first mentioned at the 
cross (Mark 15, 40, 41 = Luke 23, 49). In Luke 24, 10 = Mark 16, 1 the situation is 
nearly the reverse, for Luke mentions by name the women at the grave only after their 
visit. 

Bethsaida, Luke 9, 10, whether correctly used or not, is without doubt from Mark 6, 
45, a later section, which Luke omits when he comes to it. 

In Luke 23, 2 the priests accuse Jesus before Pilate puts the question, “ Art thou 
the king of the Jews?” In Mark 15, 3 their accusation is told only afterwards. 


There are a number of minor transpositions in Luke’s narrative 
of the Passion, when it is compared with Mark. A list of twelve has 
been collected and carefully discussed by J. C. Hawkins in Oxford 
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Studies in the Synoptic Problem, pp. 81 ff. He attributes them to 
the use by Luke of an account of the Passion other than Mark’s. 
But the transpositions enumerated by Hawkins are generally cases 
where Luke has anticipated something which is mentioned later in 
Mark. The frequency of this phenomenon seems to warrant the 
inference that he habitually read a whole section of Mark, and 
indeed perhaps the whole Gospel, before composing the correspond- 
ing section, or his own Gospel.! Thus he was able to rearrange the 
details of a story so that such explanatory matters as the age of 
Jairus’ daughter or the number of men who shared the bread and 
fishes can be given before the miracle itself is described. 

Perhaps further evidence of the same import is furnished by places 
where Luke distinctly prepares the way for something that in Mark 
is sudden and unexplained. Thus in Mark 3, 2 (= Luke 6, 7) it is 
said that they ‘‘ watched to see if Jesus would heal on the sabbath,” 
but Luke 6, 6 has already dated the incident on the sabbath. Again 
in Mark 5, 15 (= Luke 8, 35) it is said that they found the demoniac 
cured and clothed,? but Luke alone had prepared the way for this 
by mentioning (8, 27) as a symptom of his madness that he had not 
worn a garment for a long time.*® 


ABBREVIATIONS AND OMISSIONS 


A number of instances may be quoted where Luke by omission, 
by combination, or by putting into indirect form, considerably 
shortens the dialogue of his source. 


1 Wernle, Synoptische Frage, p. 9: “‘ Daraus wird deutlich, wie vollstandig Lc seine 
Quelle beherrscht, bevor er sie aufnimmt. Er ist kein Abschreiber, der Seite nach Seite 
seiner Vorlage umschligt und abschreibt. Er hat sie erst vollstindig von Anfang bis zu 
Ende studiert und in sich aufgenommen.” Jbid., p. 26: “Er hat jede Erzihlung erst 
vollig durchgelesen und dabei kleine Ziige,-die wir bei Mr erst allmihlich kennen lernen, 
hervorgeholt und an den Anfang gestellt.”” Wernle suggests that Luke’s dpxwr, 18, 18, 
is due to the fact that he read through Mark to, 17-22 to the end before writing his 
parallel. 

2 This addition by Luke is one of those changes in Mark which Harnack (Luke the 
Physician, p. 182) attributes to his medical interest. But it is plain from ivaricpévor 
in Mark 5, 15 that the second evangelist also had this symptom in mind (see above 
p- 61). 

3 For converse phenomena, i.e., cases where Luke’s transpositions or omissions make 
him more obscure than Mark, see below pp. ror ff. 
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Mark 1, 37 Kal A€youow abr bre waves 
fntodely oe. 

Mark 1, 44 kal eye abrG Spa pnderi 
under ets. 

Matt. 8, 6 [Q] kat \Néywv: kbpre, 6 rats wou 
BéBrAnrac . . . 7 A€yee air@ eye ENMow 
Oeparrebow abrov. 

Mark 4, 39 kal elwey . . . ora, redl- 
pwoo. 

Mark 5,8 édeyer yap atrg: tee 1d 
avedua TO dkdBaprov ék TOD avOpwrov. 
Mark 5,9 YEevye air@- Aeyroy Svoua por, 

Sre wodAol éopev 

Mark 5, 12kal mapexddeoar abrov deyov- 
Tes' TEuWov Huds els Tovs xolpous, tva els 
abrovs eloeNOwpev. 

Mark 5,23 mapaxadel . . . N€ywr btu Td 
Ouyarpidv pou éoxarws Exe, K.T.r. 

Mark 5, 28 édeyer yap bre édy AYwpuar 
Kav Tov ipatiwv abrov cwincouac. 

Mark 6, 31 xal Néyer abrots: dedre tyels 
abrol kar’ idiav eis onuov rérov kal ava- 
wavoacbe ddiyovr. 

Mark 6, 37,38 Disciples — Shall we go 
and buy bread? Jesus — How many 
loaves have ye ? goand see. Disciples 
— Five and two fishes. 

Mark 8, 29 évyer abrG: od ef 6 xptorés. 

Mark 9,16 xal émnpwtncey adbtots: ri 
ouvénretre mpds abrots; 

Mark 9, 21-25 Jesus — How long has he 
had this? Father — From childhood, 
etc. Jesus — If possible! all things are 
possible to one who believes. Father 
—lI believe, help my unbelief. Jesus 
(to the spirit) — Deaf and dumb spirit, 
I bid thee come out of him and enter 
him nevermore. 

Mark 0, 33 érnpwra abrobs: ri & TH 6G 
dedoyiferbe; 

Mark 10, 24 wddw dzoxpibels dévyer ab- 
Tols* Téexva, K.T.X. 

Mark 10, 49 6 "Inoods elrev: gwvficare 
abrév. Kal pavotow rev Tupddy EyovTes 
att: Oapoet, Eyerpe, Pwvel oe. 

Mark 11, 33 dmoxpiBévres . . . A€YoUoL* 
ovk oldapev. 

Mark 13,1 déyer ait els rév pabnradv 
atrod: duWacoKare, ie roramot iPor Kai 
woramal oikodouat. 


Luke 4, 42 omits; cf. of dxAoe érefnrouy 
abrév. 

Luke 5,14 kal abros mapnyyerer abro 
pndevt elaety. 

Luke 7, 3 épwrdv abrov drws ew dta- 
owon Tov SoddAov abrod. 


Luke 8, 24 omits. 


Luke 8, 29 wapnyyedXev yap TO wvebpare 
T@ dxabdpty ékeNOelv amd Tov avOpwrov. 

Luke 8, 30 6 dé elev: Neyeav, Sre elonev 
Satudvia oda eis abrév. 

Luke 8, 32 xal wapexddecay airov wa 
émitpeyy abrots els éxelvous eloedOetv. 


Luke 8, 42 mapexader . . . Ste Ovyarnp 
povoyeris Rv abT@, K.T.r. 

Luke 8, 44 omits. 

Luke 9, 10 omits. 

Luke 9, 13. Disciples — We have not 
more than five loaves and two fishes, 


unless we go and buy bread. 


Luke 9, 20 elzev: rév xptordv Tod Beod. 
Luke 9, 37 omits. 


Luke 9, 42 omits. 


Luke 9, 47 omits. 
Luke 18, 24 omits. 


Luke 18, 40 6 "Incots éxéXevcev abrév 
axOnvat rpos abrév. 


Luke 20, 7 dmexplOnoav pr) eldévac wb0ev. 
Luke 21,5 kat rw deyévrwv rept rod 


tepod bre AlBous Kadots Kai avabépacw 
kexdopunrac. 
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Mark 14, 2 éeyov yap: ph & rH eoprf, 
pnrore état OdpuBos Tod Naod. 

Mark 14,19 #ptavro... Néyew... whre 
éya,; 

Mark 14, 45 mpocedOdv abrG \éya’ paB- 
Bet, kai xarepidnoev abrov. 

Mark 15, 14 of d¢ wepiocds Expatav’ orab- 
pwaor abrév. 


Luke 22, 2 éoBodvro yap rdv adv. 

Luke 22, 23 #ptavro ourtnreiv ... 7d rhs 
Gpa ein. 

Luke 22, 47 fyycer 7G “Inood didjoac 
abrov. 

Luke 23, 23 of 6& éwéxewro. . . alrobpevor 
abrév cravpwhfvac. 


Note also the omission of dialogue parts in Mark 9, 28 f., Mark 
12, 33-34a, Mark 14, 31. 

Somewhat similar is Luke’s condensation of sentences in dialogue 
even when no change of speakers is involved. This is shown in his 
treatment of questions (mainly rhetorical), especially when the 
questions are associated with their immediate answer or with another 
question. Both these arrangements Luke to some extent avoids.! 


Mark 1, 27 ti éorw todT0; didax7 Kay: 
kat’ éfougiay kK. T. A. 

Mark 2, 7 ri otros ofrw Aade?; BAacdy- 
pee. 

Mark 2,19 yx dbvavrat oi viol rod vundd- 
vos, & @ 6 vupudios per’ abrav ear, 
vnorebew; Scov xpdvov Exovow Tov vuE- 
diov per’ abr&v, ob Sbvavrat vnoreberv. 

Mark 3, 33 tis éori % untnp pov Kal of 
adeddot pov; 34... ie unTnp pov kal 
oi ddeApol pov. 35 bs av rowjon TO 
OéAnua TOD Geod, ovTos dbeAdds pou Kai 
deAd7) Kal wnTnp éoTiv. 

Mark 4,13 otk oldare tiv mapaBodjv 
taltnv; kal w&s wacas Tas TapaBodas 
yracecbe; 

Mark 4,40 Ti dedol éore; otrw Exere 
wioTw,; 

Mark 8, 36 ri yap adedet 
Kepdjaae Tov Kdopov Sdov Kal FnurwOjvat 
zh yuxny adtod; 37 Tl yap dot avOpwios 
évradXaypua Ths WuxIs abrod; 

Mark 9, 19 éws wére mpds buds Eoouac; 
éws more avetouar buav; 


&vOpwrov 


Luke 4, 36 tis 6 Adyos ovros, St & etou- 
cia K.T.X. 

Luke 5, 21 ris éorw ovros ds adel BAa- 
odnulas. 

Luke 5, 34 uh divacbe tovs viods rod 
vuppa@vos, & @ 6 vuudios per’ adbraev 
éorw, morqoa vnoreverv [-edoat]; 


Luke 8, 21 pwarnp pov kal ddedpoi pov 
ovrol elo of Tov Adyov TOD Beod axobovTes 
kal movovpres. 


Luke 8, 11 éorwv 5é airy ) tapaBody. 


mov 4 mloris bur; 


Luke 8, 25 


Tie yap wdedetrar a&vOpwiros 
Tov Kécpov Sdov, éauTdov dé 


Luke 9, 25 
Keponoas 
arodéoas h &nurwbels; 


Luke 9, 41 éws mére écouar mpds buas Kat 
avéfouat bpav; 


1 Twice in the parable of the wicked husbandmen, Luke does not follow this practice. 
In 20, 15, 16, following Mark 12, 9, he writes, “ What then will the lord of the vineyard 
do to them? He will come and destroy these husbandmen,” etc. In 20, 13 the pro- 
prietor says, “‘ What shall I do? I willsend my son.” The question here added by 
Luke (rt xovhow) is characteristic of Luke’s parables;. cf. 12,17; 16, 3. 
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Mark 12,14 %eorw Sodvac Kqvoov Kai- Luke 20, 22 éfeoruw judas Kalcapt ddpov 
capt fj ov; SGpyev 7 wh d@pev; Sodvar 4 ov; 

Mark 14, 37 Ziuwy, xabebdes; odk toxv- Luke 22, 46 ri xafevdere; 
gas play Gpav ypnyopyca; 

Mark 14, 63. rb re xpelav Exouev papti- Luke 22,71 ri ere Exouev paptupias 
pov; 64 HKoboate THs BAaodyulas: Th xpelav; avtol yap jxoloayev amd Tod 


; Type 
byly paiverar; oTouatos abrov. 


Note also Mark 11, 32, compared with Luke 20, 6. 


Even single questions disappear under Luke’s recension, being 
changed to commands or statements. 


Mark 2,18 dati of pabytal “Iwdvvov Luke 5, 33 of uadnrai "Iwavvou vyorebou- 
. vnorebovow Kk. T. dr; ow k.T.X. 
Mark 4, 38 ob pede cor St Aro; Luke 8, 24 damoddipeda. 
Mark 5,35 7é ére oxtAdes tov dvddoxa- Luke 8,49 pnxére oxidre Tdv didaoKa)or. 
dov; 


Mark 5, 39 i OopuBetobe kal Kdailere; Luke 8, 52 p7 KAaiere. 

Mark 11,17 ob yéypamrat drt 6 olkés wou Luke 19, 46 ‘yéypamrat: Kat éora © 
[eet ONS olkés wou kK. T. X. 

Mark 12, 26 otk dvéyvwre & TH BiBAw Luke 20,37 Mwiojs eunvvcey Eni tijs 
Mwicéws éri tod Batou k. T. X Barov k. T. X. 


Compare also the questions in Mark 12, 15; 12, 24; 15, 12; 16, 3, which are alto- 
gether omitted by Luke. The saying of the lamp and lampstand occurs in Mark (4, 
21) as two rhetorical questions, and in the corresponding verse of Luke (8, 16) as a 
statement. But the saying was also in Q, as is shown by its occurrence in Matt. (5, 
15) and its recurrence in Luke (11, 33), so that its affirmative form may be due to this 
source rather than to Luke himself. 


In passages derived from Q also Harnack finds a tendency in 
Luke to avoid rhetorical questions. In his Sayings of Jesus, p. 6, 
referring to the three instances in Luke 12, 23, 24, 28, where Luke 
has no rhetorical question parallel to those of Matt. 6, 25, 26, 30, 
he says, ‘“‘ St. Luke removes the rhetorical question for the sake of 
smoothness ( a correction which, as we shall see, he makes in other 
places).” Cf. also, p. 69. The “ other places ” appear to be Luke 6, 
32, 33 = Matt. 5, 46, 47; Luke 6, 44 = Matt. 7,16; Luke 1s, 4 = 
Matts1s, 12, Luke 17, 4. = Matt, 18, 93, 22. 

Therefore in cases where the situation is reversed, Matthew hav- 
ing the declarative and Luke the interrogative form, there is possibly 

1 In Matt. 18, 12 = Luke 15, 4 the double question of Matthew can hardly be 
original as Harnack (Sayings, 92) thinks. For the first question ri duty (cor) Soxe?; is 


Matthean as shown by its addition to Mark in Matt. 22, 17, 42; 26, 66 (where Mark 
14, 64 has ri ipiv dalverar;). Note also Matt. se 
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a presumption that Luke is more original (cf. Harnack, Sayings, 
pp. 26, 86), as Matthew also has some tendency to remove questions 
(see Allen, Matthew, p. xxxiii). 

The passages are Matt. 15, 14 = Luke 6, 39; Matt. 7, 21 = Luke 6, 46; Matt. ro, 
34 = Luke 12, 51; Matt. 13, 31 = Luke 13, 18, 19 (so also Mark 4, 30); Matt. 13, 
33 = Luke 13, 20, 21. But in three of these cases Nicolardot (Les procédés de rédac- 


tion, pp. 148 f.), and in two of them even Harnack (Sayings, on Matt. 7, 21 = Luke 6, 
46; Matt. 15, 14 = Luke 6, 39), prefers the declarative form as original. 


AVOIDANCE OF REPETITION 


In a great many ways Luke avoids repetition. Often instead of 


repeating the noun a pronoun is used: 


Mark 1, 34 dada 
prey Nadety Ta Sarpoma. 

Mark 2, 3-10 apandurikés (-dr, -B), five 
times. 

Mark 2, 18b of pabyral "Iwavvov Kai ot 


ekeBarey Kal ovKx 


padnral Trav Papicatwy . . . of 5€ col 
pabnrat. 

Mark 2, 22 dotvos . . . 6 olvos 

Mark 3,1 GOpwros ... 3 7 avOpurw 


..- 5 TO GVOpwTH. 
Mark 5, 35 do Tod Gpxitcvvaywyou.. . 
360 7G dpxiovvaywyw ... 38 els Tov 
olxov Tod dpxicvvaywyov. 


Mark 5, 39 76 ratdiov . . 


. 40 TOU Tal- 


dlov ... 70 Tatdloy . . . 41 Tov watoiov. 

Mark 5,41 76 Kopdo.v ... 42 Td Ko- 
pacvov. 

Mark 6, 41 rots wévre aprous Kal Tovs 
dbo ixObas . . . Tovs ApTous ... Kai Tovs 
dbo ixObas . . . 43 Tay ixObwy ... 44 
Tous &pTouvs. 

Mark 8, 27 of pablnrat abrov . . . Tods 
pabyras avrov. 

Matt. 5, 25 [Q] 7& dvridixw . . . unmoré ce 
Tapao® 6 avrib.kos. 

Matk 10,13 mpocépepov . . . Tots mpoc- 


épovow. 
Mark 10, 46 tuddds . . 
- . « 516 6é TUdNés. 


- 49 Tov Tupddy 


Luke 4, 41 é&fpxovro Saudrvia . . . ov 
ela abra dadeiv. 
Luke 5, 18 mapadedupévos . . . 19 abrov 
. 24 Tapadedupery. 
Luke 5, 33 of wantat “Iwavvov . . . kat 


oi Tay Papicaiwy, oi 5€ cot. 
Luke 5, 37 6d otvos . . . abrés. 
Luke 6,6 &0pwmos 
2 LO avr@: 
Luke 8, 49 mapa Tod apxicvvaywyou... 


8 7B avbpi 


50 atr@ . . . 51 els THY oiklav. 

Luke 8, 51 tis waidéds . . . 52 “she” 
(in verb) . . . 54 adrfs. 

Inkevioy SAN rats ears 5 Shes kin 


verb). 
Luke 9,16 rots mere Gprous Kat ods 


dbo ixOias . . . abrots. 


Luke 9, 18 of wabynrai . . . abrots. 


Luke 12, 58 rod dyridixov . . . pnrore 
KaTaoupn ce. 

Luke 18, 15 mpocépepoy . . . abrois. 

Luke 18, 35 > ONG) CHEE 5 6 6 

AI 6 6€. 


Tug ds . . 


Luke does not, however, in avoiding the repetition of nouns, fall 


into the equally awkward superabundance of pronouns. 


On the 


contrary, he not infrequently improves on his sources by leaving 
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out superfluous pronouns (e. g. avrés), as, for instance, in Mark 
T, 40; 5, 12-14, 18-19; 8, 29; 10,17, 12, 8, 375 Matt. 4,5 (= Luke 


4, 9). 
In the following passages from Mark, Luke avoids repetition by 


omission or other changes. The words which have no equivalent 
in Luke are in brackets: 


Mark 2,9 éyewpe [kal Gpov rov xpdBBarov cov] . . . II eyetpe, Gpov Tov KpaBBardv cov. 

Mark 2,15 oddol reAdvar kal duaptrwdol ouvavéxewro 7G "Inood . . . 16 [torres bre 
Hoey pera TOv Tred\wvGv kai apaprwrGr] . . . bre pera TGV TeAWYaY Kal GuapTwAGY 
éoOle kal river. 

Mark 2,18 [foav of pabnral "Iwavvov kal of Bapicator vyorebovres] . . . Meyouow 
abr@ dtarl of pabnral "Iwavvov Kal oi [pabnra!] rév Papiocaiwy vycrebovow; 

Mark 2, 19, see above p. 81. 

Mark 3, 7 [odd rAFO0s] . . . 8 wAROos rodd. 

Mark 3, 14 Kal érolnoev dh5exa . . . 16 [kal érolnoer rods Swdexa]. 

Mark 3, 33-35, see above p. 81. 

Mark 4,5 716 merpa&des [Sov obk elxev yav woddqv] . . . [Sea 7d wr Exerv BAGos iis] 
. . « 6 dca 7d wy Exery pifav. 

Mark 5, 2 drqvrncev aire [&k TOv uvnuciwr] avOpwros . . . 3 ds THY KaTolknow elxev & 
Tots uyhpaot. . . . [5 & Tots uvyhpacu Kal & rots dpecw jv Kpatwr]. 

Mark 5, 3 [ovdé adboer obxéri obdels Uivato abrov Shoat] 4 dua 7d abrov woANaKts Tédats 
kal dAvoeow debécOar, kai dieomdoba br’ abrod Tas adioes Kal Tas Wédas ovvTeTpiPfat, 
[kat obdels toxvev abrov dapyacar]. 

Mark 5,9 rt dvoud cor; . . . Aevyecr [Svoud por]. 

Mark 5, 13 «is rv Oddacoay . . . [ev TH Oaddcon]. 

Mark 6, 35 kal 45n Gpas woddijs yevowéevns . . . EdXeyov bre . . . [dn Spa wodrg]. 

Mark 6, 41 kal A\aBav robs révte &prous Kal robs dbo ixObas avaBdelas eis Tov obpavev 
ebAoynoev Kai KatéxAacev Tovs aprous Kai éidov Tots pabhras va mapatWGow abrots 
[kai rods dbo ixOlias eueproey waow]. . . . 43 Kal Fpay KAacudtwr SHdexa Kodpivwr 
TAnpwpara, [kal ard tev ixObwr].” 

Mark 9, 38 eldouév twa ey TG dvduati cou éxBaddovra dacudvia, [ds obk axodovbe? jutv,| 
Kal éxwAvouer, Ste ok HKodoWe Hutv. 

Mark 10, 23 Gs duckddws of ra XpNUaTa Exortes eis TV Bactdelav TOD Oeod elcedcboovrat 
24... . [ds Sboxoddv éoruv Eis THY Bacrdelay Tod Beod eiceNOetv.| 

Mark 10, 27 [rapa 0e@] . . . mapa 7G Oed. 

Mark to, 29 obdels éoriv ds adiixer olxiav # ddeAdods 7 ddeApas 4} unTépa H Tatépa 
Téxva 7} Gypovs . . . 30 éav wr AGB éxarovramAagiova . . . [oikias Kat adeddods Kal 
adeddas kal unrépas Kal réxva kal &ypobs pera Swwyyar]. 

Mark 11, 28 & moig ékovcia raira moves; fH ris cor rHv eovolay rabryv twxev [iva 
ratra ros]; . . . 29 [kal ép& byiv & moig ttovola radra rod). 

Mark 12, 41 [karévavre rod yatodudakiou] . . . els TO yatopuAdKiov .. . 43 [eis 76 
yatoduAdkor]. 

Mark 13, 8 éoovrat cecpol Kara témous, [Ecovrat] Arpol. 

Mark 14, 43 dxAos [vera paxarpav xal Ebdwr] . . . 48 ds emt Anoriv eAdOare pera 
paxatpey kai Eb\wv. 

Mark 15, 33 éws &pas evarns.. 34 [kal r9 warp Spal. 
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Sometimes repetition is avoided by the insertion of a synonym for 
the repeated word, as in 


Mark to, 47 fptaro xpatew . . . 48 &pater: Luke 18, 38 éBénoe . . . 39 &xpater. 

Mark 12, 42 xhpa mrwxh .. . } xhpa airy y mrwxh: Luke 21, 2 xhpav werxpay 
oe © WXNPA 1H TTwWX) airy. 

Mark 14, 37 xadebdovras . . . xabebders: Luke 22, 45 xoymwuévous .. . xabebdere. 

Mark 15, 37 ébérvevcey . . . 39 ida 6 Kevtuplww .. . bre otTws ttémvace: Luke 23, 46 
ékémvevoey ... 47 ida 6 6 éxarovrdpxns 76 yevouevov (cf. Matt. 27, 54 7a yuvdpeva). 

Matt. 11, 8 & padaxois ... ra padraxa: Luke 7, 25 é& padaxots iuarlos ... & 
iparioue évddtw [Q]. 


Compare also the changes noted on page 76, note 1, and on p. 157. 


Even the article is not repeated by Luke in these parallels (see 
also examples on p. 197): 
Mark 8, 31 1ra&v rpecBurépwr kai [rar] dpxrepéwv ai [rv] ypayparéwy: Luke o, 22 (so 


Matt. 16, 21). 
Mark 9, 2 [rov] Heérpov kai [ror] Iaxwfov xat [ror] "Iwarynv: Luke g, 28 (cf. Matt. 17, 1). 


In Q passages, also, Luke shows himself less repetitious than 
Matthew, e.g.: 


Matt. 7,16[Q] a6 rév xaprév abr&v émvyvdcecbe abrobs . . . [20 &paye ard tov 
Kaprav abrav ériyvacecbe abrois]. 

Matt. 12, 35 [Q] 6 dyabbs &vOpwros ex Tod dyalod Onoavpod éxBadrdcc Ta ayaa, Kal 6 
movnpos [avOpwros] éx rod rovnpod [Onaavpod] éxBaddre movnpa.! 

Matt. 6, 22 [Q] éav 7 6 d¢Oadpds cov amdods, OAov TE TH . . . 23 édy dé [6 ShDadpds 
cov] rovnpos 7 [Aor] 76 oGya. kK. T. 2d. 

Matt. 6, 32 [Q] wdvra yap taira 7a yy émc{nrodow . . . xphvere TolTwy [amavtwr] 33 
... kai tatra [ravra] rpoorejcerat tuiv. (See by way of contrast, pp. 115 f.) 

Matt. 23, 37 [Q] 0é\noa émcovvayayeiv Ta. Téxva cov, dv Tpdrov Sprus [émecvvayer]. 

Matt. 19, 28 [Q] KxaOjoecGe . . . ext [Smdexa] Opdvous Kpivovtes Tas Swdexa HuAds TOD 
*Iopann. 


That all differences of this sort are due to Luke cannot be main- 
tained. Matthew is fond of formulas, and may have been scrupulous 
in rounding out the parallel members of comparisons. But Luke’s 
Greek instinct would lead him to avoid distinctly Semitic paral- 
lelisms. Norden (Agnostos Theos, pp. 357 ff.) has recently called 
attention to this feature of Jesus’ sayings and to the difference in 
form given them by Matthew and Luke. Two extensive examples 
are given below in a form suitable for comparison: 


1 Harnack does not include this verse in the Sayings of Jesus, but it plainly belongs 
there; see Luke 6, 45. 
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In several cases one of two parallel or antithetical clauses is ab- 
sent from Luke, as is shown by the brackets in the following parallel 
passages in Matthew: 


Matt. 5, 43 [Q] [jxoboare bri EppeOn* ayamnoes Tov mAnaloy cov Kal monoes TOV éxOpov 
gov.) 44 &ya d& Aéyw tplv, ayamGre Tods ExOpods buy x.7r.r. Cf. Luke 6, 27. So 
Matt. 5, 38 = Luke 6, 29; Matt. 5, 31 = Luke 16, 18. 

Matt. 10, 24 od« éorw pabnris brtp Tov diddcKador, [obde Soros brép Tov Kbprov atrod]. 
25 dpxerdv TG pabnrh ta yernrat ds 6 dddoKados abrod, [kal 6 doddos ws 6 kbptos]. Cf. 
Luke 6, 40. 

Matt. 7, 17 [Q] [wav dé5pov dyabdv Kapmovs Kadods motel, Td 5¢ campdv Sévdpov Kapmods 
qovnpovs tovel.| 18 ob dbvarat Sévdpov ayabdv Kaprovs movnpods eveyxeiv, obdé Sérvdpov 
camrpov Kaprods Kadovs éveyxeiv. Cf. Luke 6, 43, also Matt. 12, 33. 

Matt. 13, 16 [Q] buady 5¢ pwaxdpror of dp0adpol bre BrErovow [kal ra Sra byow sre 
dxobovow]. Cf. Luke to, 23. 

Matt. 6, 13 [Q] Kat uy eloeveynys judas eis tepacpdy, [adda poms juGs ard TOU TOVN- 
pod]. Cf. Luke 11, 4. 

Matt. 6, 19 [Q] [us Oncaupitere iptv Onoavpods emt THs Vijs, Sov a7s Kal BpSats apaviter, 
kal dmov KAémrat dvoptacovew Kal KrérTovcw'] 20 Onoavpitere 5é buiv Onoavpodls ev 
otpave, dmov oltre ans otre BpGos adavifer, kal dmov kAémTar ob dtopvacovow ovde 
kNéntovow. Cf. Luke 12, 33. 

Matt. 7, 13 [Q] [dre wAareta 7 rbAn Kal ebplxwpos % 656s 4) Arayovca eis THY dmmAeLav, 
Kai moAXob elow oi eicepxdpevor de’ abrijs:] 14 bre orer7 7 TbAN Kal TeOALULLEYN 7) 0s 7 
amayovaa eis fwhv, ka} ddtyor elaly of eiploxovres abrnv. Cf. Luke 13, 24. 

Matt. 10, 37 [Q] 6 dtAGv rarépa F unrépa brép eye odk Ect pov détos, Kai 6 did@v vidv 
h Ovyarépa drép eué odk Ect pov dfios. Cf. Luke 14, 26, which combines all into 
one clause and uses réxva for the more symmetrical vidv 4 Ovyarépa (cf. p. 189). 


The following list of expressions in Mark omitted by Luke be- 
cause they repeat either a word or an idea found in the context has 
been drawn up from Hawkins’ lists of ‘‘ context supplements,” and 
synonymous and duplicate expressions (Horae Synopticae, pp. 
100 f., 110 ff.). Additional cases will be found in the lists of double 
expressions of time and of place below, pp. 151 £3 


Mark 1, 12 [ets riv épnuory] . . . 13 & TH éphuw 
Mark 1, 21 [é6idacxerv] . . . 22 fv diddoKwv 

Mark 1, 42 dmfdev ar’ abrod 4 Nérpa [kal &abapicbn] 
Mark 2,15 oddol reAGvar . . . [ioav yap roddol] 
Mark 2, 25 [xpelav éoxev xal] érelvacey 

Mark 4,8 édidov xaprév . . . [kal epeper] 


Mark 5,15 roy datporfsuevorv . . . [rdv éoxnkéra. Tov AeyiGva] 
Mark 5, 33 [doBnOetca cai] rpéuovca 
Mark 5, 39 [0opuBetoGe kai] xdalere 


1 For similar corrections of Mark by Matthew (many of them parallel to the pass- 
ages we have considered) see, beside Hawkins J. c., the list in Allen, Matthew, pp. xxiv f. 
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Mark 14, 15 éorpwpévov [éroipor] 
Mark 14, 68 oie oléa [otre ériorapat] 
Mark 15, 21 [rapéyorrd] rua Siuwra . . . épxdpevov am’ aypov 


Note also the following (not in Hawkins): 
Mark 6, 11 xal ds dv rézmos pw) déEnrar buds [unde dxobowow Spar]. 


Three other classes of expressions unnecessary in Mark and 
omitted by Luke may be listed. 

1. References to the fulfilment.of requests when the context alone 
would imply that the request is fulfilled: 


a 


Mark 3,13 mpockandetrat ots HOeXev abrés [kal dxpAOov pds abrév]. 

Mark 5, 23 wapaxanel abrov mo\Aa . . . iva EOav . . . 24 [kal &aHdOev per’ abrod]. 

Mark 9, 19 épere airy mpés pe. 20 [kal HveyKay abrov pds abrér]. 

Mark 10, 13 mpocédepoy aitG radia, iva aynrar abrav ... 16 [kal e&ayxadioa- 
pevos abTa Karevdoyet, Tels Tas Xeipas én’ abra]. 

Mark 10, 49 ¢wrqcate durév. [kal dwvodaw rev tudddv]. 

Mark 11,6 The messengers ask for the colt from its owners [kal a¢fxav abrois]. 

Mark 12,15 qéperé por Snvaprov . . . 16 [oi dé Aveyxar]. 


Mark 14, 13 dwayere eis riv wOdW . . . 16 Kal e&GAOOY . . . [kal FADO els THY TOW] 
kal edpov kK. T. Xr. 

Mark 14, 23 wornpiov . . . edwxev abrots [kal emo é& abrod ravres]. 

Mark 15, 43 "Iwo . . . trioatoté cGpatod Inood . . . 44 [65éMedGros . . . 45 


MSwpjoato 76 TTGua TS ’Iwojd]. See also Mark 8, 6, Matt. 14, 22 f. = Mark 6, 45 f. 


Some instances of the converse occur, e.g., 
Mark 3, 3 éyeupe els 7d peoov. Luke 6,8 éyeupe cal or7Ot els 7d pécor. 
kal dvaoras éoTn. 


But more often when Luke preserves the redundancy of Mark he slightly alters the 
phraseology. The following cases are instructive: 


Mark 3,5 &xrewov tiv xelpa. kal dé- Luke 6,10 érewov tiv xetpa cov. 6 dé 
Tewvev. éroinoev. 

Mark 4, 35 dcé\Owyer els 76 wépay 36 kai Luke 8, 22 dréMwuer els 1d mépay tijs 
... TapadapuBavovowy abrov. Aluryns: Kai avnxOnoav. 

Mark 5,12 mapexddecay airév déyorress Luke 8, 32 mapexddecay abrév iva em- 
méuov ... 13 Kal éméerpever abtots. tpeyy ... Kal értrpever abroits. 

Mark 6, 39 éwératey dvaxdivac wavras Lukeg, 14 xarakdivare abrods . . . 15 

. . 40 kal dvérecav. kal éroinoay ovtws Kal Karéx\uvay arav- 
Tas. 


2. Notices that people came, saw, heard, or took, when such facts 
can be easily assumed from the context without special mention: 


Mark 2, 18 [%pxovrac xal] Néyouow Mark 3, 6 [é&eAPdvres] . . . cvpBobdov éxolnoar 
Mark 4, 4 [#A0er] ra. rerewa [kal] xarépayer Mark 5, 39 [eiveAOav] Neyer Matt. 13, 32 
[Q] [eXGctv] 7a werewvd Tod obpavod [kai] karacxnvoty Mark 12, 14 xal [éd\ddvres] Aéyouow 
Mark 12, 42 [€odca] pla xhpa mrw xh {Badrev Mark 14, 12 rod Géders [awedASvres] éro- 
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pacwper Mark 14, 66 [épxerat] pia Tov madioxdv [kat] iSo0ca . . . Aeyet Mark 5, 22 
[iddv abrov] wimre. mpds Tovs wédas Mark 9, 20 [iddy abrov] 16 veda ovverrapatev 
Mark 10, 14 [dav] 5¢ 6 "Incots Mark 2, 17 Kal [axotoas] 6 *Incots Neyer Mark 5, 27 
[axoboaca ra mepi rod “Inood] Mark 6, 16 [axoboas] 5¢ 6 ‘Hpdwdns eheyer Mark 11, 18 
kal [Axovoar] of dpxrepets kal of ypaupareis [kat] éfHrow Mark 14, 11 [ot 6& dxoboavres] 
éxdpnoav Mark 12,3 xat [AaPévres] abrov eepay Mark 12, 8 kal [AaBévres] aréxrewvav 
airév Mark 14, 23 xat [AaBdv] rorjpiov Mark 1, 7 ovk cil ixavds [kivas] Adoae Tov 
iudvta Matt. 4, 9 éav [reodv] rpooxuvpons [(Q] Mark 15, 43 [roA\unoas] . . . frjcaTo 
76 capa Mark 15, 46 xal [ayopdcas owvddva] . . . &veiAnoer abrd TH owdorr 


The converse occurs principally in two passages, Mark 10, 17 ff. and 12, 1 ff., with 
their parallels. Here, the following phrases wanting in Mark are found in Luke (and 
in several cases in Matthew also): 

Luke 18, 22 dxotcas Luke 18, 23 dkobcas raira (cf. Matt. 19, 22 dxoboas) Luke 
18, 24 lddv d&adrév Luke 18, 26 of dxoboarres (cf. Matt. 19, 25 dxobcavres dé) Luke 
20, 14 iddvres abrév (cf. Matt. 21, 38 iddvres rév vidv) Luke 20, 16 dxoboavres (cf. 
Matt. 21, 45 dxotcavres) Luke 20,17 euBdaas abtots. 


Compare also the following examples: 

Luke 5, 12 ida dé rév “Incodv, not in Mark 1, 40; Luke 6, 4 afer kai, not in Mark 
2, 26; Luke 8, 24 wpocedOdvres, not in Mark 4, 38 but in Matt. 8, 25; Luke 18, 15 iédv- 
ves, not in Mark 10, 13. 


Tn two passages from Q, however, the phrase épyerac (-duevos) mpds we (in Luke but 
not in Matthew) is not without force. 


Luke 6, 47 as 6 [éoxéuevos mpds pe Kai] axotay pov Tv Aéywr Kal rocav abtobs — Matt. 
7,24. Luke 14, 26 eZ ris [€pxerae mpds pe kai] ob moet Tov matépa abrov K. T. A. — 
Matt. 10, 37. 


3. Unnecessary explanatory purpose clauses: 


Mark 5,12 éulov iis eis robs xolpous, iva, eis abrovs ciceMMwuev — cf. Luke 8, 32. 

Mark 11, 28 ris cou ri eEovoiay rabrny tdwkevr, [iva radra mrorfs|] — Luke 20,02) 

Mark 12,15 éperé por Snvaprov, [iva t6w] —— Luke 20, 24. 

Mark 14,12 od Oéhes GreNOovres érorudowper, [iva payps 76 Tacxa] — Luke 22, 9. 
(But cf. Luke 22, 8 ropevbévres érormdoare huiv 76 raoxa iva Paywper.) 

Mark 14, 48 as émi Anoriy e&hOate wera paxapdv kat EbAwy [ovAdaBerv pe] — Luke 
22, 52 

Mark 15, 32 xaraBartw viv dx Tod oravpod, [iva tSwper Kai morebowpner] — Luke 23, 
S89 Si! 


CHANGES PERHAPS ATTRIBUTABLE TO RELIGIOUS MOTIVES 


A number of changes, chiefly omissions, are made by Luke in pas- 
sages derived from Mark, which are usually explained as due to 
Luke’s reverence for the person of Jesus. In many of the subjoined 
examples as well as elsewhere Matthew shows the same tendency 
(see Allen, Matthew, pp. xxxi ff.). 
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Human emotions and expressions of feeling on Christ’s part are 
omitted by Luke, even when they are love and pity. 
Thus Luke omits 
Mark 1, 41 ordayxrobels (v. 1. dpyrobeis) 
Mark 1, 43 éuBpipnodpevos 
Mark 3,5 yer’ dpyiis cuvvAuTobmevos ent rH rwpwoe Tis Kapdlas abrav 
Mark 6, 34 éordayxvic6On éx’ abrods 
Mark 8, 32 kal wappnoia tov Ndvyor éAdre 
Mark 8, 33 éweriunoe 7G Ilérpw k. r. X. 
Mark 9, 36 xai &vayxadtodpevos abrd 
Mark 10, 14 iday d€ . . . Aryavaxrnoer 
Mark 10, 16 xai &ayKadiodpevos airé 
Mark 10, 21 uBdalas abr ayarnce abrév 
Mark 11, 11 zeptBd\ebauevos ravTa 
Mark 14, 33 Hptaro éxOapBetobar kai adquoveiv (cf. [Luke] 22, 44) 
Mark 14, 35 émerrev éml ris yijis (Luke 22, 41 Gels ra yévara). 


Luke’s omission of the cursing of the fig tree (Mark 11, 12-14, 20-25) may be due 
to the same motive. 


Violent acts of Jesus whether actual, as at the cleansing of the 
temple, or threatened, as when he is said to have threatened to 
destroy the temple (Mark 14, 58) are omitted by Luke. 

Luke 19, 45 omits Mark 11, 15b, 16 kai ras rpawétas T&v ko\dvBiorGy kai Tas Kabé- 
Spas TOv mwdobvtwy Tas TWepiaTEpas KaTéEaTpEWer Kal odK Hovey iva Tis SevéeyKy okEVOs 61a TOU 
iepod, retaining only jpEaro éxBaddev Tois mwAodvras. Even éxBaddw itself is omitted 


by Luke in the following passages: Mark 1, 43 e&éBadev abrov 44 kal Neyer Mark s, 
40 abros 6é¢ ExBadav wavras 


Possibly in the Gospel, as in Acts, he wished to present Christian- 
ity as in no way hostile to Judaism, but even as faithful to its re- 
quirements. Note the addition Luke 23, 56 xai 7d wév ca6Barov 
Hovxacay Kata THY évToAnv.} 

Luke frequently makes less peremptory and abrupt the com- 
mands and requests found in his sources by avoiding such words as 
Uraye, Sedre, ide, and by the subtle use of vocatives. These changes 
quite accord with motives of style, lending grace and smoothness 
to the dialogue (cf. p. 147); but they also affect the impression 
we get of the speakers, both Jesus himself and those who address 
him. Perhaps something of the same sort is to.be seen in the 
following changes in the words of Jesus: 


1 Cf. Luke 2, 21-24, and see Wernle, Synoptische Frage, p. 105. 
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Mark 11, 3 elrare Luke 19, 31 ovrws épetre 

Mark 14,14 elmare Luke 22, 11 épetre 

Mark 14, 36 mapéveyxe (v.1.) 7d worqpiov Luke 22,43 «i Bobde mapeveyxac (v. 1.) 
ToUTO. TOUTO TO TOTNPLOV 

Mark 12,15 ri we meepatere Luke 20, 24 omits. 

Mark 13,9 Bdémere dé duels éavTods. Luke 21, 12 omits. 


Luke omits not only the symptoms of self-destruction in maniacs 
(see above, p. 48) but also Jesus’ apparent teaching of self-mutila- 
tion to avoid offence, Mark 9, 43-48 = Matt. 18, 8-9. Even allu- 
sions to Jesus’ use of physical contact in working cures are omitted 
by Luke: Mark 1, 31 fyeper kparnoas ris xepds Mark 5, 23 
€Mav ériOfis tas xetpas Mark 9, 27 Kparjoas tijs xelpds. So 
Luke 18, 15-17 does not say that Jesus actually put his hands 
upon the children (cf. Mark 10, 16; Matt. 19, 15). It may be for 
the same reason that Luke so often leaves out what Mark relates 
about the crowd’s hindering or discommoding Jesus and about vio- 
lent or impertinent conduct of individuals to Jesus or in his presence. 

In his account of the woman with the issue of blood, Luke, 
following Mark, mentions the crowd that pressed about Jesus, for 
therein lies an essential feature of the story (Luke 8, 42, 45; cf. 
Mark 5, 24, 31; note however Luke’s omission of é& 7@ dxAw in 
Mark 5, 27, 30). But elsewhere his references to crowds are rarer 
than in Mark, and imply less inconvenience to Jesus. In Luke 5, 
1-3 the situation is about the same as in Mark 4,1. In 12, 1 Luke 
describes a crowd of myriads who trod one upon another, but else- 
where confines himself simply to such mild expressions as édx)os 
moNvs, 6xAoL TOAAOL. 

In Mark on the other hand we find a number of expressions indi- 
cating the annoying presence of crowds (cf. p. 138): 

Mark 1, 33 kal jp ddn 4 TONS Excovvnyyern Tpds THY Obpar 
Mark 1,45 dore unxére abrév Sivacbat els réAW Havepas ciceNOeiv 


Mark 2, 2 xal cvvnxOnoav roddol, Sore unkére xwpelv unde Ta Tpds THY Obpay 


Mark 3,9 kai elmer rots wabnrats abrod tya mAovdpioy Tpockaprepy] a’t@ 61a Tov dxAov, 
tva pw} ON Bwow abrév 


Mark 3, 20 kal ovvépxerar adw dxXos Sore wt) Sbvacbar abrods unde &ptov dayetv 
Mark 6, 31b joapv yap of épxdpevor Kal of bmayovres modXol, kal ob6é dayetv ebxalpovv 
Mark 10, 1 xal cvvropebovrar Tad 3xAoL Tpds adrév. 


Accordingly Jesus enjoins silence; see Mark 1, 34; 1, 44; 3, 12; 


5, 433 8, 30; 9, 9; 9, 30 (Luke has parallels to four out of seven of 
these passages). 
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Mark uses strong words for the pursuit of Jesus, which Luke 
softens or‘omits: 


Mark 1, 36 xaredlwtev Luke 4, 42 éwetnrovy 

Mark 1, 45 kal fpxovro mpds abrév wav- Luke 5,15 ovvipxovro bxdot Toddol 
Tobey 

Mark 2, 13 kai was 6 3xXos Hpxero mpds Luke 5, 27 omits 


abrév 
Mark 3, 10 émrlrrew abtro Luke 6, 19 éf#rouv 
Mark 4, 1 8xAos rdeloros Luke 8, 4 8x)ov moddod 
Mark 5,6 dd paxpdder t5papev Luke 8, 28 omits 
Mark 5, 21 ouvixn 8x dos odbs Luke 8, 40 dmedétaro abrév 6 5ydos 


Mark 6, 33 effi dad wacdv rdv wodeww Luke og, 11 HxodobOnoav 
ovvedpapov éxel Kal rpoqOov abrobs. 


Mark 9,15 was 6 Sxdos ... mpoorpé- Luke 9, 37 ouvqvrncer abr bxdos Todbs 
xovres nhowdtovro abrév 

Mark 9, 25 émiouvrpéxer Sx)os Luke 9, 42 omits. 

Mark 10,17 mpoodpayav Luke 18, 18 omits 

Mark 10, 50 dvamnéjoas Her Luke 19, 40 éyyloavros abrod 

Mark 15, 36 dpaycav Cf. Luke 23, 36 mpooepxdpevor 


The explanation suggested may seem fanciful, but the omission of 
Tpéxw and its compounds in six of these passages is certainly strik- 
ing. Violent or impatient or disrespectful conduct either to Jesus 
or in his presence is elsewhere avoided by Luke. All the following 
details found in Mark are omitted or altered in Luke. 

In Mark 1, 26 the unclean spirit when summoned to come out 
tore the patient with spasms and cried with a loud voice; in Luke 4, 
35 it cast him in the midst without injuring him. In Mark 5, 7 a 
possessed man adjures Jesus by God;! in Luke 8, 28 he merely begs 
him. In Mark 9g, 26 the unclean spirit when summoned to come 
out ‘ cried out and tore the patient so much that he became like a 
corpse and many said that he was dead;’’ Luke omits this. In 
Mark 1, 45 the cured leper frankly disobeys the command of Jesus 
to tell no man; in Luke 5, 15 Jesus’ growing fame is not attributed 
to such direct disobedience. Cf. Mark 7, 36. Possibly a parallel 
case is found at Mark 16, 7, 8 in which the angel ordered the women 
to tell the disciples and Peter, but they instead of doing so “ said 
nothing to anyone ”; while in Luke (24, 9) the women reported the 
matter ‘‘ to the eleven and to all the rest.” 


1 Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, 2d edit., p. 119, suggests the same reason for the 
change of Mark 5s, 7: “It is only in this one of the three narratives that the unclean 


spirit dares to adjure Jesus (6pxi{w).” 
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In Mark 10, 22 the young man went away orvyvacas (“ looking 
gloomy”) at the reply of Jesus. Another young man flees from Jesus 
in the garden in such haste that his cloak was left behind (Mark 14, 
s1f.). Similarly Bartimaeus leaves his cloak in his haste to respond 
to Jesus’ call (Mark 10, 50). Luke omits these features as well as 
the flight of the disciples from the garden and of the women from 
the tomb (épvyov Mark 14, 50; 16, 8). In all the gospels the violent 
act of cutting off an ear of the high priest’s servant is mentioned. 
In Luke alone its violence is counteracted by the immediate cure 
by Jesus (22, 51b). 

If Luke objected to having Jesus touch people, he would object 
as much to having people touch him. Not only does he limit the 
insistence of crowds, but in Luke 8, 44 the patient touches only the 
border of his garment (so in Matt. 9, 20, but in Mark 5, 27 the gar- 
ment). Luke 22, 47 does not say, as does Mark (14, 45), that Judas 
actually kissed Jesus. In speaking of the plan to arrest Jesus, 
Luke 22, 2 omits xparéw (Mark 14, 1, cf. Mark 14, 44), and when 
he describes the actual event he again avoids the word (Luke 22, 
48; cf. Mark 14, 46 oi dé éwéBadav tds xelpas aiT@ Kal éxpatrynoav 
avrov). Even the trial and crucifixion scenes are softened by Luke. 
He omits not only the whole incident of the mockery (Mark 15, 
16-20), but a number of details: the spitting on Jesus (Mark 14, 
65, cf. Luke 22, 63-65), the beating with rods by the tanpérac 
(ibid.), the binding of Jesus (Mark 15, 1 éjoavres), and the scourg- 
ing with the flagellum (15, 15). In Mark and Matthew the high 
priest tears his clothes in horror at the blasphemy of Jesus, the 
passers by revile him on the cross wagging their heads, and 
both the thieves crucified with him reproach him. Luke avoids 
all this, except that of the two thieves one is penitent and the 
other is not. In Luke also Jesus’ own persistent silence is not so 
prominent. 

Similar shielding of his hero is perhaps shown by Luke in his omis- 
sion of the account of John the Baptist’s death, Mark 6, 21~29 (al- 
though it is implied in Luke 9, 7, 9, 19); and, some would add, in 
the omission from Acts of the martyrdom of Peter and Paul. In 
view of the mortes persecutorum in Acts 1, 18, 19; 12, 23, it cannot 
be said that Luke avoids violent death scenes for artistic reasons, or 
out of sensitiveness. 
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The conduct of Jesus’ disciples and friends towards him in Mark 
can easily be improved on, and Luke improves it. In Luke his kindred 
do not come out to seize him, nor are they said to think him mad 
(Mark 3, 21); they merely wish to see him (Luke 8, 20, cf. Mark 3, 
32). Peter does not take Jesus and begin to rebuke him (Mark 8, 
32); he does not flatly contradict Jesus when he predicts Peter’s 
denial (Mark 14, 31); nor does he curse and swear when accused of 
knowing Jesus (Mark 14, 71). The disciples in Luke do not ask 
Jesus a question so complaining as ot pwédXer cou Ste AmoANbyeOa; 
(Mark 4, 38), so superior as BAéres tov SxAov ovvONBorvTd cE 
kal Nevers: Tis wou HWaro; (Mark 5, 31), so ironical as dmeNOdvres 
ayopaowpuey Snvapioy diaxociwy aprouvs kal dwowpev abrots hayetv; 
(Mark 6, 37). They say more respectfully émordra, émordra, 
amoANtpeba (Luke 8, 24); émucrara, of dxdou ouvéxovaly oe Kai 
amobNiBovow (Luke 8, 45); and otk eioiv july mrelov H apro. TévTeE 
kal ixOves Ovo, eb unre mopevbévtes tuets Ayopdowue . . . Bowuara 
(Luke 9, 13). They do not refuse to answer when he asks them 
what they are quarreling about! (Mark 9g, 34; in Luke 9, 47 
Jesus simply knows the reasoning of their hearts without asking 
it, a fact which Luke 6, 8 again adds to Mark 3, 2). They do 
not show by their surprise so little credence in Jesus’ saying about 
riches as to cause him to repeat it (Mark 10, 23b, 24b; note the 
omission of Mark 10, 24a, 26a, in Luke 18, 24-26). Finally, they 
do not all forsake him and flee (Mark 14, 50; accordingly Luke 
omits also Mark 14, 27, 31b), but rather remain to watch the cruci- 
fixion and to hear the first news of the resurrection (Luke 23, 49; 
24, 9; 10). 

Many of these omissions could be explained quite as easily as 
made in the interest of the disciples themselves, for example, the 
rebuke by Peter and the desertion in the garden, as well as the 
incident of the sons of Zebedee (Mark 10, 35-40). This motive is 
seen clearly in Matthew’s treatment of Mark (Allen, Matthew, 
pp. xxxiii f.), and in a few further cases Luke avoids emphasizing the 
ignorance of the disciples or want of faith in them. Instead of ri 
detdol eore obrws; ow exere TioTw; (Mark 4, 40), Jesus asks them 
rod ) mors buav; (Luke 8, 25), and he does not dwell on their inabil- 


1 Again in 6, 9 Luke omits the silence of Jesus’ hearers at his question (see Mark 3, 
4), but not in the seeming parallel in Luke 14, 3. Cf. p. 99. 
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ity to cure the epileptic boy (Mark 9, 28), nor declare it to be due to 
lack of faith (Matt. 17, 20). Their ignorance is not chided as in 
Mark 4, 13, but Luke explains that the facts were hidden from them 
(by God), (Mark 9, 32, Luke 9, 45; cf. Luke 18, 34; 24, 16). Even 
their awe and wonder is omitted (Mark 10, 24, 26, 32). Whatever 
reason we may assign for Luke’s omission of the long passage, 
Mark 6, 45-8, 26, we cannot help noticing how many of the prefer- 
ences we have just been discussing might have been at least con- 
tributory motives. The section is greatly at variance with Luke’s 
tastes, which is only another way of saying that it is very typical 
of Mark. 


Observe emotions and expressions of feeling, Mark 7, 34 éorévatev 8, 2 ordayxvi- 
fouat 8, 12 dvacrerdtas 6, 45 qvayxacerv. Personal contact, 6, 56; 7, 32, 33; 8, 
22, 23, 25. The crowd, 6, 55 meptédpapov; 7, 17, 33 4x6 rod SxXov, and often. Jesus’ 
inability to have his will, 6, 48; 7, 24. Disobedience to Jesus’ command, 7, 36. Jesus’ 
desire for concealment, 6, 48; 7, 24, 36; 8, 26. Ignorance of disciples, 6, 52; 7, 17; 
8,17, 21. Hardened heart, 6, 52; 8,17 (cf. Mark 3, 5, omitted in Luke 6, 10). Fright 
of disciples, 6, 49, 50, 52. Forgetfulness of disciples, 8, 14, 18. Want of food, 8, 1, 14. 


PHRASES OF MARK MISUNDERSTOOD OR TRANSFERRED 
BY LUKE! 


It is not without interest to collect those passages in which it is 
possible that Luke misunderstood “Mark, or from intention or care- 
lessness has altered details in Mark or transferred them to another 
‘passage. It is not likely that all of the following cases are due to 
misreading or misunderstanding on the part of Luke; other causes 
may be suggested, such as deliberate change, possible corruption or 
obscurity in the text of Mark used by Luke, or at least dependence 
on a form of Mark different from that found in our best manuscripts, 
though sometimes still represented in inferior manuscripts of Mark. 
But it is altogether likely that in using a source so extensively an 
author should sometimes not follow his source exactly even when it 
was read with diligence. The very uncertainty of most of the fol- 
lowing shows how little these mistakes or negligences in Luke may 
amount to. 

In Mark 2, 15, kal yiverat karaketoOar abrov ey 77 oixig abrod, the abrod could apply 


either to Jesus (cf. abrév) or to Levi. Matthew understands it of Jesus, and if Mark 
so meant it, Luke misunderstands him, for he writes (5, 29) xat érolncev Soxiv bey aAnv 


1 See Scholten, Das Paulinische Evangelium, pp. 26f., 4 f., 143 ff. 
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Aevels air & 77 oixig abrod. There is much to be said however, in favor of Luke’s inter- 
pretation of Mark. Following Matthew’s interpretation of Mark 2, 15, some (e.g. 
Pfleiderer) understand Jesus to mean in verse 17, obk joy xadéoat dcxalovs &\\d 
dpaprwods, that he calls (i.e., invites to his feasts) not just men but sinners. Luke 
takes xadéoat in a different sense, for he writes (5, 32) od« é\fAvOa Kadéoar dixalous 
GANG dpapTwrors els uerdvoray. But Luke may be right, and els werdvoray be “a true 
gloss” (Swete). 

In Mark 1, 38, Jesus, having gone out from Capernaum, says to those who overtake 
him that he must preach in other cities, adding, els rodro yap é&9\ov. If é7NOov re- 
fers to his recent departure from Capernaum, Luke does not so understand it, but of 
Jesus’ mission in general, for he writes (4, 43), dre éi rodro admeoraAnv.} 

In Mark 6, 15, Herod is told by some that Jesus is a prophet like one of the prophets; 
Luke (9, 8) understands this to mean that one of the ancient prophets is risen, an idea 
parallel to the other suggestions, that he is John the Baptist risen from the dead, or 
that Elias has appeared. 

It is possible that Luke has made the same change in 9, 10, for there he suggests 
again, Sr. mpoparns Tis Tv apxalwy dvéorn (cf. Mark 8, 28, ére els rv mpopnrav). 
Matthew also apparently understands this phrase of Mark to apply to dead prophets, 
and here this may even be the view of Mark. But that Mark did not feel that a new 
prophet was impossible, that the line was finally extinct, is clear from Mark 6, 15 just 
quoted. 


One or two cases can be explained as based on an ill-attested or 
lost reading of Mark. 


Thus, in 9, 7, Luke says, \eyeoOar id twGr, as if he read (with BD 2 mina b ff”), 
é\evyov for 2\evyey in Mark 6, 14 xal fxovoey . . . ‘Hpwins . . . kai éheyer, and were 
avoiding the indefinite “ they ” in characteristic fashion.” 

In Luke 10, 35, éreBiBacav rdv "Inooty might have been suggested by a reading 
like that of 8 in Mark 11, 7, éd@.cay (transitive) for éxa0icev, but this explanation is 
not necessary. 

In Luke 21, 13, iutv eis uapripvoy might be due to understanding as reflexive the 
unpointed avrois in Mark 13, 9, eis wapriprov abrois (as it is usually written). 

In Luke 8, 13, pds karpov miorebovowy could have arisen from misreading rpécxa:pol 
elow, Mark 4, 17. 

Similarly, in Luke 7, 19 [Q] Scholten (p. 41) suggests that the mention of two disciples 
sent by John to Jesus is due to a misreading of dto for 5:4 in [the source of] Matt. 11, 2, 
mréuwas dca Tv panty abrod. So J. H. Moulton, Grammar, II, 29. 


In the following cases, Luke seems to have transferred a phrase 
in such a manner as to alter the meaning. In some cases, though 
certainly not in the last one, this may be accidental. 

In Mark 14, 43, Jesus’ captors are spoken of as a multitude “from (wapda) the high 


priests and scribes and elders.” In Luke 22, 52, they are spoken of as being “high 
priests and generals of the temple and elders.” 


1 For a different explanation of these two changes see below, pp. 117 f. 
2 See p. 165. 
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a fs 
Mark 14, 71 ov olda tov &vOpwrov TovTov Luke 22, 60 avOpwre, otk olda 6 heves 
ov \evyeTe 


In Mark 14, 54 and Luke 22, 56, pds 76 ps is used of Peter, but in Mark the heat 
of the fire, in Luke the light of the fire, seems to be meant by the context. 

In Luke 9, 10 Bethsaida is made the scene of the feeding of the five thousand. Luke 
no doubt gets this from Mark 6, 45; but according to the latter passage Bethsaida is 
clearly located on the opposite side of the sea. Cf. also Mark 8, 22. 


Mark 10, 13, 14 of 6¢ wadnral éwerivwy Luke 18, 15, 16 iddvres d€ of padyrat 
. Wav 6é 6 “Incots. éxeriuwy . . . 6 6€ "Ingots. 
Mark 6, 16 dv éya drexepddioa Iwdvonv, Luke 0, 9 “Iwavyny eyo arexepddioa, ris 
otros nyepOn. 6é éoTw otros; 
Mark 5, 30 ris (interrog.) you fParo ray Luke 8, 46 ard wot ris (indef.). 
iuariwy ; 

In Mark 4, 9 cares and wealth and other desires, eioropevopevor, choke the word. 
In Luke 8, 14 the construction is so changed that those who are choked by cares and 
wealth and the pleasures of life become the subject of the sentence, yet in agreement 
with the subject an unintelligible participle, topevéueror, remains. 


Mark 3, 16 ff. Simon, Luke 6, 14 Simon, 
James, Andrew, rov &dedpov airod, 
John, tov adder rod "TaxwBov, James, 
Andrew. John. 


(Matt. 10, 2 adds 6 ddeAdos avrod to both Andrew and John.) 
Mark 14, 71 Peter began dvafeuatif~eav Luke 22,59 dddos ts (not Peter) du0- 


kal ouvbvar. xuptfero. 
Mark 16,7 ‘Tell his disciples and Peter Luke 24, 6 Remember how he said to 
that he goes into Galilee. you while still in Galilee. 


While the influence of Mark on Luke, outside of the parallel pas- 
sages, is slight and cannot be estimated as a whole, a few instances 
may be mentioned here in which an unusual expression in Luke 
may have been suggested by reminiscence of its occurrence in a 
neighboring context in Mark. This explanation has a higher degree 
of plausibility in proportion to the infrequency of the word or phrase 
and to the proximity of the passage in Mark. 


Luke 9, 7 duntéper. Herod’s perplexity about Jesus (nowhere else in Luke); cf.. 
nmope of Herod’s perplexity about John, Mark 6, 20 (NBL; nowhere else in Mark), a 
passage that immediately follows the one Luke is using, but which Luke omits, having 
already summarized it in Luke 3, 10, 20. 

Luke 9, 18 mpocevxdéuevov kata pdvas. This thought is not in the parallel (Mark 8, 
27); but in Mark 6, 4s f. (cf. Matt. 14, 22 f.), which immediately follows the last pas- 
sage used by Luke (Mark 6, 44 = Luke 9, 17; Luke omits Mark 6, 45-8, 26), Mark 
tells us that Jesus dismissed both his disciples and the multitude, and went els 76 8pos 
(Matt. adds xar’ idtav) rpocebéacbar. 


* See Additional Note at the end of this chapter. 
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Luke 18, 39 of mpodyovres. The verb does not occur in the parallel, Mark 10, 48, 
and is found nowhere else in Luke nor (except transitively) in Acts; but of mpodyovres 
occurs in Mark 11, 9 (= Matt. 21, 9), the section of Mark immediately following that 
which Luke is using in 18, 39. 

Luke 22, 54 ov\\aPérres is not used in the parallel, Mark 14, 53,1 but just before, in 
Mark 14, 48 (= Matt. 26, 55) stand the words, as émi Anorhy cénare wera paxatpar 
kal fidwy ovdAdaBeiv we. In Luke’s parallel to this verse (Luke 22, 52) the last two 
words are omitted, nor does the verb occur in this sense elsewhere in the Gospels except 
John 18, 12 — again of the arrest of Jesus (cf. Acts 1, 16, "Iotda rod yevouévou dédn7yod 
Tots cvAAaBoder tov "Incody, and elsewhere in Acts). 

Luke 23, 5 dvacele rov adv — the charge made against Jesus; cf. Mark 15, 11, 
avécecav tov dxdov (the leaders of the Jews stir up the mob at the trial of Jesus), in 
the very next section of Mark. ’Avaceiw occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. 


A transfer by Luke not from an adjacent but from a similar 
passage in Mark may be illustrated by the following: 


In Mark 3, 4 the question of Jesus whether it is lawful to do good on the sabbath 
is met by silence, of 6¢ éovamwv. Luke in his parallel (6, 9) omits these words; but 
in a similar incident after a similar question he writes (14, 3) of 6¢ 7abxacar. 


Under the heading “ Words Differently Applied,’ Hawkins 
(Horae Synopticae, pp. 53-61), collects for all the synoptists cases 
in which “ the same or closely similar words are used with different 
applications or in different connexions, where the passages contain- 
ing them are evidently parallel.”” These phenomena seem to him to 
point to the influences of oral transmission. ‘‘ Copying from docu- 
ments does not seem to account for them; but it is not at all difficult 
to see how they might have arisen in the course of oral transmission. 
Particular words might linger in the memory, while their position in 
a sentence was forgotten; and in some cases they might become 
confused with words of similar sound.” 

To the present writer this explanation does not seem more 
adequate than the view that the changes were made in written 
transmission. Errors in copying frequently exhibit apparently 
auditory or vocal traits, while the exact position of words in a sen- 
tence is quite as easily forgotten when the sentence is read and 
copied from memory as when it is simply remembered orally.’ 

In either case some of Hawkins’ examples illustrate the subject 
here discussed and may be added to those already collected. 

1 Tt is possible that ovA\aGévres was originally in Mark 14, 53; for Matt. 26, 57 


has kparjoavres, corresponding to Luke 22, 54. 
2 See Additional Note 2, p. 105. 
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1. Variations in the reports of sayings of Jesus: 


Matt. 10, 27 [Q] 6 \éyw duty & 77 oxorle, 
elmate & 7S gurl: Kai 6 eis Td obs dKob- 
ere, knpbtate éml TOV dwpaTuw. 


Matt. 5, 45 [Q] daws yernofe viol K.7.d.... 


46 riva puo9dv Exere; 

Matt. 10, 25 [Q] dpxeréy 7G pabyTp va 
vyévnras os 6 didaoKados abrov. 

Matt. 11, 27 [Q] ovdé roy rarépa tis 
(indef.) érvyudoxer. 


Luke 12, 3 60a & rf oxorig elware, & TH 
gwtl dxovoOfjoera, kal 8 mpds 76 ots 
eadgoare, . . . KnpuxOnoerar ext rar 
Swpatwv. 

Luke 6, 35 kal éorar 6 probds budv wodbs, 
Kal écecbe viol K.7.v.1 

Luke 6, 40 karnpticpévos 5¢ was ora ds 
6 diddoKados abrod. 

Luke 10, 22 ovdels yuwmona . . . Ths 
(interrog.) éorw 6 warn. 


2. Attribution of the same words to different speakers: 
In Mark 6, 16; Matt. 14, 2 Herod himself says that John was risen from the dead; 


in Luke 9, 7 others have said so. 


Cf. Mark 6, 14 and above p. 97. 


In Matt. 18, 21 [Q] Peter asks how often he shall forgive, and whether until seven 
times (tws érrdxs); in Luke 17, 4 Jesus tells the disciples to forgive seven times 


(éwraxis). 


In Matt. 7, 14 [Q] the mention of édévou of forms part of a warning given by Jesus; 
in Luke 13, 23 it forms part of a question put to him. 


3. Use of the same, or very similar, words as part of a speech and 
as part of the evangelist’s narrative: 


In Luke 4, 43 Jesus says, ebayyeNlcacbai pe det rv Bactdelay rod Geod; in Matt. 4, 
23 he is spoken of knpboowv 70 ebayyédov Tijs Bacrdelas. 

In Luke 8, 46, Jesus says, ¢yd yap tyrwv Sbvayw eedndvOviay dx’ Euod; in Mark 5, 
30, the evangelist says of him, émyvobs év éavT@ riv e£ abrod dbvayw ékedOovoar.? 


4. Variations in the rest of the synoptic narratives: 


Matt. 3, 5 [Q] étewopetero mpos aibrév 
. . Waoa 7 weplxwpos Tod "lopdavov. 
Mark 3, 8 dkovovres doa rovet #AOaY pds 
abrov. 
Mark 1, 23 xal dvéxpatey ... 26 dwricar 
Purvi weyarn ejrOev €& abrod. 


Mark 1, 45 6 dé éed\Odv Hptaro.. . 
Scadnuitew tov Adyov. 


Luke 3, 5 kal #\Oev cis racav tiv tepl- 
xwpov Tov "lopédvov. 

Luke 6, 17 #dOayv dxotoa abrod Kai 
iabjvat K.7.d. 

Luke 4, 33 xal dvéxpatey dwvi peyarn. 

{Luke mentions no cry after the command 
PipwoOnre.] 

Luke 5, 15 dunpxero 5¢ wGAdov 6 Adbyos 


mwepi abtov. 


There must have been similarity in sound between #ptaro and -4pxero. 


1 In the adjacent verse may perhaps be found the explanation of yéynoOe (Matt) = 
éceoGe (Luke), for there we have éceobe (Matt. 5, 48) = yiveoOe (Luke 6, 36). See 


below, p. 1709. 


2 One striking variation of this kind between Matthew and Mark seems to have 


escaped the notice of Hawkins: 


Mark 14, 23 kat AaBav rornpiov ebxa- 
piornoas ewxey abrois, kat émuov é€ 
avrov wavres. 


Matt. 26, 27 


ebxapioTtnoas 


kal \aBav mornpiov Kal 
fiwkev abrots eywr: 


mlere €€ abrod wares. 
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Mark 5, 31 Bdémeis ror SxAov owvOABovra Luke 8, 45 of SxAor avvéxovely ce Kal dro- 
oe OA tBovow 
This, however, is only a different arrangement of parts of words. 


Hawkins adds among others these cases: 


Mark 6, 35 = Luke o, 12, where the dr: introducing the mention of the desert place 
is in Mark recitative, in Luke causal; dwexpivaro ovdé, used in Mark 14, 61; Matt. 
27, 12; Luke 23, 9 of the silences before the High Priest, Pilate, and Herod respec- 
tively (this first aorist middle being used besides in the New Testament only in Luke 3, 
16; John 5,17, 19; Acts 3, 12, instead of the far more common passive forms dmexplOn, 
etc.); Mark 3, 30 é7c €\eyor, compared with Luke 11, 18, 57: Aéyere (cf. p. 125). 


Note also the following: 


Matt 4, 8[Q] Satan shows him racas rds Luke 4, 5 f. Satan shows him rdcas ras 


Baorrelas rod Kdcpou Kal rHv SdEav abrér, Bacurelas rijs olkoupéerns . . . and says 
and says ratdra co wavTa dwow, éay gol dwow Ti éovolay Tabrnyv aracap Kal 
K.T.A. Thy ddtav abra&v (sic), . . . édv x.7.d. 

Matt. 5, 11 [Q] maxdprol tore Stay dver- Luke 6, 22 paxdprol tore Stay. . . dvet- 
dlawow twas Kal dim~wow Kal elmwow Slawow kal &Badwouw 7d dvopa byov 
Tay wovnpov Kal’ budv Wevdduevor. @s Tovnpov. 


elra is used by both Mark and Luke in explaining the parable of the sower, but 
in neither gospel elsewhere except at Mark 8, 25. But in this parable it is very dif- 
ferently applied. In Luke 8, 12 it is said of the seed sown by the wayside, efra (Mark 
ebObs) Epxerat 6 dudBodos Kai aipe tov Adyov., In Mark 4, 17 it is said of the seed sown 
on the rock, efra (Luke xal) yevopueévns OrlWews f} Sewypod dud tov Noyor ebOds oKavdani- 
Covrat. 

xaOes elwev is used by both Mark and Luke of the disciples who went to get the 
colt for the triumphal entry, but is applied by Mark 11, 6 to their reply to those who: 
objected to their taking the colt, by Luke ro, 32 to their finding the colt. 


Mark 14, 42 iéodé rapadibobs we Hyyuce. Luke 22, 47 idod... ’lobdas... Hyver. 


The following parallels, if the reading and punctuation given 
below is correct, contain other cases of words that Luke has trans- 
ferred from one word or clause to another: 

Mark 3, 26 xai ei 6 caravas avéorn ep’ éavrdv, euepiaOn (v.1.). 


Matt. 12, 26 xal ei 6 cararas Tov caravav exBadre, ép’ Eavrov evepioOn’ was K.7.d. 
Luke 11, 18 ei 5¢ xai 6 catavas ed’ éavrdv dreueploOn, was x.r.d. [Q] 


Mark 12, 21f. kai dtplros aoabrws: Kal of émrd. 


Luke 20, 31 xal 6 rplros é\aBev airiy: woabrws dé Kal of éxra. 


In this connection may be added a few cases where Luke’s omis- 
sion of details given in Mark makes the situation obscure or abrupt. 


In Mark 1, 29 f. four disciples are mentioned in connection with Jesus’ visit to the 
house where Simon’s wife’s mother was sick, ‘‘ and straightway they tell him of her.” 
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In Luke 4, 38 Simon alone is mentioned, and yet the plural is retained, “and they asked 


him of her.’ ! 


In Mark 2, 1 it is said that Jesus was ina house. In Luke 5, 17 this is omitted, and 
has to be inferred from the sequel (vs. 18 elceveyxetv, vs. 19 dGyua). 

In Mark 2, 18 Jesus is asked, apparently by the publicans and sinners, why the 
disciples of the Pharisees fast; in Luke 5, 33 the same question is asked by the Phari- 
sees themselves but without changing r@v @apicaiwy to the first person. (So Scholten, 
p- 144.) ? 

In Mark 6, 14 and Luke 9, 7 it is implied that John the Baptist is dead, though 
neither Gospel has thus far mentioned his death. Mark at once explains the reference 
by narrating (6, 17-29) the circumstances of John’s death (note yap, vs. 17) but Luke 
nowhere directly relates it. 

Mark 14, 44 is omitted by Luke 22, 47. Wernle says (op. cit. p. 33): Dass der Kuss 
das Zeichen fiir die Hischer sein sollte, hat Lc ausgelassen, nicht gerade zur Aufklarung 
der Leser. 

The trial of Jesus before the Sanhedrin occurs in Mark before the denial of Peter. 
Luke reverses this order, but fails to make plain that the chief actor has changed, 
using in 22, 63 ff. the simple aérév of Jesus although the last antecedent is Peter. Cf. 
Mark 14, 65. 

In Mark 15, 46 is added the note that Joseph rolled a stone to the door of the tomb, 
so that in 16, 4 we understand what stone is meant when we read that the women found 
the stone rolled away. In Luke the stone is first mentioned on the resurrection day, 
24, 2, eSpov 5é Tov NiOoy amoKexuALoMEvoy aT TOD uynelov. Cf. John 20, 1. 

The omission of Mark 15, 16-20, describing the maltreatment of Jesus by the 
soldiers (Matt. 27, 27, the soldiers of the governor), leaves unfulfilled the prediction 
in Luke 18, 32 ff. which is derived from Mark to, 34. Note especially in Luke 18, 32 f. 
éumrvaOnoerar and waorvywoarres and the fulfilment of the prophecy in ¢payeAdwoas, 
évértvov (Mark 15, 15, 19, but not in Luke). Further, the omission of orpariérac 
(Mark 15, 16) gives a vague or mistaken idea of the subject of the verbs that follow 
in Luke 23, e.g., vs. 26, amnyayor, vs. 33, éoratpwoar, Vs. 34, drapeprfouevor €Bador, until 
in vs. 36 the orpariGrar are brought in as though they had been mentioned before. 

In Luke 23, 18 the demand that Barabbas be released is given as in Mark 15, 11, 
but by omitting Mark 15, 6-10, Luke has left it unexplained why such a demand was 
likely to be made (the custom of releasing a prisoner) and what it has to do with Jesus 
(Pilate’s suggestion that Jesus be given the annual pardon).® 

In Luke 20, 40 we are told that the scribes no longer (obkért, so Mark 12, 34) dared 
ask him any question; but Luke has omitted Mark 12, 28-31, where a question of one 
of the scribes is given. The odxér: has therefore no real meaning in Luke. 

Similarly in the trial of Jesus before the Sanhedrin Mark tells of the testimony of 
witnesses against Jesus, and that after Jesus confessed that he was the Christ the high 


1 Of course the mention in Luke even of Simon is rather abrupt since Luke has 
omitted the calling of Simon, and the other three disciples in Mark 1, 16-20, or at 
least has not yet narrated his-version of it (Luke 5, 1-11). Compare the premature 
mention of Capernaum (Luke 4, 23). 

2 So from Mark 12, 35 w&s Néyouow of ypayparets Luke 20, 41 retains the verb in 
the third person, although the omission of the subject, and Luke’s own context imply 
that the question was addressed to the scribes themselves. 

5 In this passage of Luke as well as at 24, 2 D corrects the awkward omission, and 
here is supported by 8 W among others and by several versions: 23, [17] avayxny 6é 
elyey dmodvey abtots KaTa éopTiy &va. 
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priest cried, ri tre xpelav Exopey papripwv; (Mark 14, 63). Luke 22, 71 keeps this re- 
mark, but the éz: has no longer any force, inasmuch as Luke has omitted everything 
about the witnesses. 

In Luke 23, 35 the probable reading is tLeuvezhpifoy 6é kai of Epxovres, and the 
«at is no doubt the «at of Mark 15, 31, meaning “also,” for Mark has just mentioned 
other mockers, “the passers by.” As Luke has omitted these mockers, the “also” 
is with him meaningless. 

In Luke 22, 2 we read, xal e(qrovy of dpxcepets cal of ypapparels 76 Tas Gvédbwow 
abrév- &poBoivyro yap rév haty. The last clause is peculiar to Luke, but is quite natural 
and in accord with Mark’s picture of the conditions of Jesus’ life (Mark 11, 32; 14, 2), 
and characteristic of Luke (see Luke 7, 29; 18, 43; 19, 47 £.; 20, 26; Acts 4, 21; 5, 13, 
26). The difficulty is in the use of yap. Either xai as at 20, 19 or “‘ but ” would seem 
more appropriate. Tdép would explain either why they were unable to carry out their 
plan (as at 19, 48) or why they planned a special method of arrest as in Acts 5, 26. 
Now, while neither of these is found in Luke in the context, features in Mark which 
he omits contain both. For Mark says plainly that they planned to make the arrest 
&y 66hk@ (Mark 14, 1; G6Ay, Matt. 26, 4), and that they were loath to do it at a feast 
for fear of an uprising of the people (vs. z, Aevov yap (Matt. 6€) uy & 7H éoprh, whrore 
éarax GépuBos tot aod. It is this omitted context of Mark which I believe explains 
the elliptical yap in Luke. This is the interpretation of Tatian, who combines Matt., 
Mark, and Luke in the following instructive manner: “ And they took counsel con- 
cerning Jesus that they might take him by subtility, and kill him. But they said, not 
during the feast, lest peradventure 2 tumult arise among the people; for they feared 
the people.” (Diatessaron, 44, 4, 5, Hill’s translation.) 


A number of other instances of this sort have been collected by 
Badham, S. Mark’s Indebtedness to S. Matthew, pp. xv—xxviii, who 
uses them in telling fashion to show that Luke was familiar with 
nearly every important passage in our canonical Mark which he does 
not use. An argument of the same kind may be made from evi- 
dences in Matthew that he knew the parts of Mark which he omits 
(e.g., the parable of the seed growing in secret, see Oxford Studies 
in the Synoptic Problem, p. 432, 0. 3). 


Note 1 (p. 98) 


The process of transferring phrases is still more amply exemplified 
in Matthew’s use of his sources. To it are due many of the doublets 
in Matthew; for doublets arise from using the same source twice, 
as well as from using two different sources. Especially the very 
numerous short expressions found repeatedly in Matthew are to be 
so explained (Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, p.137),and in transferring 
and repeating Mark’s summaries, Matthew shows great freedom. 

1 Probably some would prefer to include these three cases in the list given above of 


words differently applied by Luke. It is possible to assign some meaning to obxert, 
zz, and xal in these passages of Luke, though not the meaning they bear in Mark. 
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Thus Mark 1, 22 is transferred to Matt. 7, 28, 29. Matt. 4, 23-25 
is made up of many passages in Mark, to nearly all of which Mat- 
thew has a doublet in its proper place as is shown below: 


Parallel in Elsewhere in 

Mark Matthew Matthew 
I, 39 preaching in synagogues of Galilee 4, 23a 9, 35 

6,6 mepinyer 9, 35 4, 23a 

1, 28 é&jdOev 7) axon 4, 24a 

I, 34 Tovs Kak@s éxovras 8, 16 4, 24b 

3, 7a many followed him 12, 15 4, 25a 

3, 7b, 8 list of places 4, 25b 


The miracle recorded in Matt. 9, 27-31 has many distinct bor- 
rowings from Mark; especially noteworthy are the rare verbs 
éuBptydaouar and dadnuitw found in Mark’s account of the leper, 
Mark 1, 43, 45, but not in Matthew’s parallel to it. More nearly 
parallel are the charge here to the blind men, uydels yurwoxérw, and 
that to Jairus and his wife, undels vot todro, Mark 5, 43, since in 
Matthew the story of Jairus’ daughter immediately precedes (Matt. 
9, 18-26). Matthew has wedged in this miracle of healing the blind 
men just before the last verse of the raising of Jairus’ daughter in 
Mark, so that the charge to secrecy now has a new application. 
The other details are like Mark’s account of Bartimaeus, and still 
more like Matthew’s parallel to it (Matt. 20, 29-34). See the 
following table: 


Matthew 9, 27-31 Recurs in Matthew Occurs in Mark 
27 mwapayorte éxeidev 9, 9 Tapaywr éxetOev = 2,14 Twapaywr 
27 dbo tupdol 20, 30 dbo ruddol = Io, 46 rudrés 
27 Kpagortes kai \éyorTes 20, 30 éxpatay déyorTes = 10,47 fpkavro xpatey cai 
Aevyerv : 
28 édénoov juas, vids [v.]. 20, 30 édénoov muds, vie = 10, 47 vie Aaveld "Inaod 
vie] Aaveld [v.1. vids] Aavets édXénody pe 
28 édOdrte eis THY olklay Gl Bs ESS Fi 
28 muorebere K.T.D. cf. 9, 23, 24 7@ muoreborre 
. TueTeva 
29 RWato Tov 6pPadpav 20, 34 jWato T&v éupatwov 
29 Kara THY lot K.T.r. IO, 52  mlotis cou K.T.Xd, 
30 HvEe@xOncar oi dfOadryol cf. 20, 33 twa dvoryGow oi 0, 51 tva avaPrapw 
6¢0arpol udp 
30 eveBpinybn 1, 43 éuBpiunodpevos 
30 dépare I, 44 dpa underi under x.7.d. 
31 pnéels yurwoKeTw 5,43 mndels yvot rotro 
31 ékedOdvres Srephuoay I, 45 ébeMOav jptaro .. . 
Scagdnpltev 
31 é&v bAn 7H YD éxelvg 9, 26 els SAnv rihv y Av exelyny 
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NOTE 2 (p. 99) 


Sanday (Oxford Siudies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 5) cites with 
approval the judgment of Hawkins that these phenomena are to be 
attributed to “ oral transmission,” but by his definition that term 
seems to mean pretty nearly the method of employing written 
sources we have outlined above. On p. 18f., after describing the 
methods of a modern copyist, he contrasts those of an ancient writer 
like one of the Evangelists: ‘‘ He would not have his copy before 
him, but would consult it from time to time. He would not follow 
it clause by clause and phrase by phrase, but would probably read 
through a whole paragraph at once, and trust to his memory to con- 
vey the substance of it safely from the one book to the other. We 
see here where the opening for looseness of reproduction comes in. 
There is a substantial interval between reading and writing. During 
that interval the copy is not before the eye, and in the meantime the 
brain is actively, though unconsciously, at work. Hence all those 
slight rearrangements and substitutions which are a marked feature 
in our texts as we have them. Hence, in a word, all those phenomena 
which simulate oral transmission. There is a real interval during 
which the paragraph of text is carried in the mind, though not a long 
one. The question may be not one of hours or days but only of 
minutes... 

‘“‘ The phenomena of variation [as between Mark and the succeed- 
ing Gospels] in the texts that have come down to us do not require 
for their explanation any prolonged extension of time or diffused 
circulation in space; they might be described in homely phrase as 
just so many ‘slips between the cup and the lip.’”’ 


OPENING AND CLOSE OF SECTIONS. SUMMARIES 


In the introductions to new sections Luke shows the greatest in- 
dependence. Where events are closely connected by their inner re- 
lation, as in the progress of events from the Lord’s Supper to the 
Resurrection, Luke follows Mark’s introductions more exactly; but 
during the Galilean ministry, when more or less detached scenes are 
presented, Luke takes the liberty of rewriting the introductions in 
his own way. Specific indications of time and place are frequently 
replaced by more general references, and details are added to supply 
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the invisible mental environment of the scene rather than its graphic 


physical scenery. 
A favorite form of preface is the use of kal éyévero, éyevero Oe. 
(For lists, see a concordance; for classification according to gram- 


matical construction, see Plummer, Luke, p. 45). 
In the following list the majority of instances are peculiar to Luke, 
but the cases that have parallels show that the method throughout 


is the same. 


6,6 éyévero dé & Erépw caBBaty cicedOetv abrov els THY GWWAaywynY Kal dibdoKxew (cf. 
Mark 3, 1 xal eloq\Oev radu els cvvaywynyv). 
7, IL Kal éyevero & 7h ébfjs eropebOn K.7.D. 
0, 37 &vévero 8 Th éffis Hueoa (cf. Mark 9, 9, 14). 
I kal éyévero & TH KabeERs Kal avTos dimdever. 
Q, 28 éyevero 5é pera Tots hOyous TobTOUS woel HuepaL OKTH (cf. Mark 9, 2 kal pera 
muepas e€). 
8, 40 eyévero 6¢ & Th broatpédew Tov "Inooty (cf. Mark 5, 21, gen. abs.). 
Q, 5I eyevero 6€ & TH ovuTAnpovobat Tas juepas. 
10, 38 éyévero 6é & TH Topetecbat abrods. 
I Kal éyevero & TQ elvar abroy ev TOT™ TLVl TMpoTEVXOpEVOV. 
I4, I Kal eyévero & T@ EOety abrov eis olKdv Tivos. 
17, II kal éyeveto &y TH TopevedOau eis ‘Tepovoadju. 
35 éyévero b& &Y TH eyyifew abrdov eis "Iepexm (cf. Mark 10, 46 kai épxovrar eis 


*Teperxw). 


Particularly common are a variety of expressions with éyévero 
€v Ua. 
5, 12 kal éyevero ey T@ elvar avrov ev pug Tay wodewy (cf. Mark 1, 4o). 
5, 17 kat éyevero & mG Tov juepGy Kal abros Av didaoxwy (cf. Mark 2, 1). 
8, 22 éyevero 5é & eG TOY HuepGv Kal abros wEBn (cf. Mark 4, 35). 
20,1 Kal éyévero & mG Tv juepSy didacKorros aitod tov Nady (cf. Mark 11, 27). 
Cf. Luke 13, to (peculiar to Luke). In each of these cases except the last the ex- 
pression supplants a more definite one, or else creates for Luke a new setting when the 
preceding sections in Luke and Mark are different. 


Characteristic of Luke is the introduction of a parable by €\eyver 
or etrev wapaZodnv. The other gospels do not use this expression 
either in the parallels to Luke’s examples or elsewhere. 


5, 36 edever 6& Kal wapaBorny mpds adrobs (cf. Mark 2, 21). 
6, 39 elev 6€ kal mapaBodny aitots (cf. Matt. Tes aN 
12, 16 elev 6¢ rapaBodny mpos abrovs NEywr. 
13,6 €devyer 6é rabrny THY TapaBodnv. 
14, 7 €dever 6€ mpos rods KexAnmevous TapaBodj .. . AEyor. 
15,3 elev 6¢ pos abrovs tiv mapaBodn Tabrnyv Aéeywr (cf. Matt. 18, 12). 
18, I éd\ever 6 mapaBodny abrots . . . Neyer. 
18,9 elev 6¢ kal mpés Tuas . . . THY TapaBodny Tabrnv. 
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IQ, II mpoobels elev wapaPornv (cf. Matt. 25, 14). 
20,9 tptato . . . eye THY wapaBod}y tabrnyv (cf. Mark 12, 1). 
21, 29 kal elev TapaPodjy airots (cf. Mark 13, 28). 


To a less extent Luke changes the conclusions of sections, the 
principal changes from Mark being the addition, or intensification, 
of descriptions of the effect of Jesus’ words or deeds. Two favorite 
expressions are illustrated by the following lists: 


4, 15 dotafduevos br wavrwy added to Mark 1, 15. 
5, 25 dokdfwy rov Gedy added to Mark 2, 12. 
18, 43 dof4fwr tov Oedv added to Mark to, 52. 
23, 47 dofafwv Tov Hedy added to Mark 15, 30. 
dof4fw Tov Hedy Occurs also at Luke 2, 20; 7, 16; 13,13; 17,15; Acts 4, 21; 
Iz, 18; 21, 20. In Luke 5, 26 it comes from Mark 2, 12 = Matt. 9, 8. 
4, 28 kal érdjoOnoay ravres Ovuod (cf. Mark 6, 2, 3). 
5, 26 kal érAnoOnoay doBov added to Mark 2, 12. 
6, 11 abrol dé érAnoOnoay avolas added to Mark 3, 6. 
"Cf. Acts 3, 10 érAjoOnoar OauBous Kat exordoews; 5,17 and 13, 45 érAfoOnoay 
&nXov. 


A variety of other descriptions added to Mark are as follows: 


8, 37 dre oBw peyad@ ovvelxovro added to Mark 5, 17. 
0, 34 ehoBHOnoar 5é év TG eloedOelv abtods eis THY vepednv (cf. Mark o, 7). 
0, 43a ekerAjooorro Sé wavres emi TH meyadedryTe TOD Oeod added to Mark 9, 27. 
9, 43b mavrwv 5é Oavpatdvrwy éri waow ols éroie (cf. Mark g, 30, 31). 
18, 43 Kal ws 6 Nads lddv COwxev alvov 7G Oe added to Mark 1o, 52. 
19, 37 tptavro dav Td TAHOos Tv wabnT&v xalportes aivety Tov Oedv wepi TacGv Gy eldov 
Suvdpewr (v.l.) added to Mark 11, 9. 
Note also Luke’s additions to Mark in Luke 20, 16, 26; 23, 27, 48. 


Luke elaborates on failure to understand: 


9, 45 ob dé Hyvoovy TO Phuc TovTO, Kal HY Tapaxekaduppevoy am’ abTav, iva py alodwrrar 
avr, for Mark 9, 32 of dé nyvdour 76 prua. 
18, 34 Kal abrol obdty robrwr ourijxay, kal qv 7d pjua TovTO KeKpuupevoy am’ abtav, Kal 
obk éylywoxov Ta Aeyoueva added to Mark to, 34. 
In the sequel Luke (24, 8) adds kal eurqoOnoay rdv pnuatwv abrod. Cf. 2, 50 abrol 


ov ouriKay TO pHa. 


Tn a few cases Luke omits a statement of the effect of Jesus’ words: 


8, 39 omits Kal wavres Watpafov from Mark 5, 20. 

9, 37 OMits ldrres abrov eEeDauPHOnoay from Mark 9, 15. 
18, 24 omits apBodvro éml rots Aoyous adrod from Mark to, 24. 
18, 25 omits of 5& wepicods éEer\jooovro from Mark to, 26. 
18, 31 omits apPBodrTo, of dé akoovdobyTes éfoBotvro from Mark to, 32. 

Mark is little, if at all, stronger than Luke in Mark 11, 18 = Luke 10, 48; Mark 12, 

37 = Luke 20, 45. Except Mark 10, 26 all the phrases in Mark above referred to are 
omitted by Matthew also. On the omission of (éx) OapPéoua: see p. 172. 
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As in the prefaces and conclusions of the several sections, so in 
the brief summaries of Jesus’ work and influence we should expect 
that Luke would show great freedom with the wording of Mark, if 
not with the actual content of his summaries. With what we know 
of Luke’s tendency to generalization it might be expected, also, that 
some purely local description or single examples in Mark would be- 
come more general in Luke. Yet this is rarely, if ever, the case. 
With extraordinary fidelity Luke avoids amplifying or exaggerating 
his source in these summaries of Jesus’ work or fame. The follow- 
ing table will show that a large part of the substance of the summa- 
ries comes from Mark, but that it is rather loosely borrowed with 
some re-wording, and that phrases from different parts of Mark are 
joined together. Passages in Mark which are not parallel to the 
passage in Luke which appears to use them are enclosed in square 


brackets. 
Luke 

4, 14 kal bréotpever 6 "Inoois & rij 
Suvvdper tod mvebuaros els tv TadtAalav. 
kal dnun eénrOev Kab’ SdAns THs wWeprxwpov 
mept airod. 15 kal abiros ébléackey & Tats 
cuvaywyais abt&v, dotafopevos b16 TavTwr. 

4, 31 Kai xatndOev eis Kadapvaoip, 
mon Tis TadtAalas, al qv di6acxwr abtods 
& tots caBBaow. 32 kal &emdnooorto éxt 
TH Sidaxf abrod, dru & étovoig jv 6 ddvos 
abrov. 

4, 37 Kal éeropebero Hxos Tepl avTov 
els wavTa TOTOY THS TEPLXWpoV. 


4, 40 dvvovros 5é Tov yAlov waves Saou 
elxov doOevotvtas vécos mouxldas Fyayov 
abtovs mpds abtov. 6 6é él ExdoTw aitav 
tds xelpas émitifels Oepamev[clev aidrots. 
41 é&jpxovro 6é kai daidvia ard TOAAGY, 
Kpavyatovra kal \éyorra Sti av el 6 vids 


TOU Geod Kal éwiTip@v 


otk ela atrad Aadeiv Gre decay Tov 
Xpuorov abrov elvar. 

4,44 kal nv knploouwr eis Tas gUVayaryas 
THs Tadtdalas. 


Mark 
I, 14 7AGev 6 "Inaois eis Hv TadtAalav 
[1, 28 Kal e&Oev % dxor abrod els dAnv 
Thy wepixwpov THs TadcAalas.] 
[1, 21 ééidacKer THY oUvaywyny. 
39 Kal RADE” Knpboowr eis Tas cUvaywyas.] 


7 
els 


I, 2I xal etomopetovra eis Kadapvaotp, 
kal edO0s tots caBBacr édidbacKkey els TV 
ouvaywynv. 32 Kal éker\nooovto éni TH 
bi6axq abrod, Rv yap diddoxwv abrois ws 
é£ovalav Exwv, kal obx ws of ypaypateis. 

I, 28 kal é€&fOev % axon abrod ebOds 
mavraxov eis Odnv thy meplxwpov Tijs 
TadtAalas. 

I, 32 oplas 6& yevouervns, bre edu 6 
HAuos, [see 1, 34 below] épepov pds abrdv 
Tovs Kak&s éxovras [6, 5 émdels ras xelpas 
Heparevoer] xai rods Satporrctouévous . . . 
34 Kal @epamevoey Toddo’s Kak&s Exovtas 
moutrars végots kal Sarudvia ToAAG EEEBadev 
kal [3, Il kal ra mvebpata ra dkdbapta... 
éxpagfov éyorTes Sri ad el 6 vids TOD Oeod. 
I2 kal 7oAXG éreriva adbrois va ph adrov 
pavepov todow.] 

obk ipiev Aadely Ta Saudia, bre Fecar 
abrév. 

I, 39 kal 7\Oev knploowr eis Tas cuva- 
ywyas abrép els SAnv tiv TadiA\alav kal ra 
Jaiporia exBadd\wv. 
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Luke 


5, 15 denpxero 5é waGddov 6 Adyos epi 
abrov, kal cvvhpxovro SxAot moAdol dxobew 
kal OeparevecOar amd Tr&v d00eveady abrdv. 
16 abrds 5é Fv dtoxwpGv ey Tals Eofjpors Kal 
1 pocevxXouevos. 


6, 17 Kal wdjO0s wodd rod Aaod dxd 
mwachs tis “lovdalas xal ‘Iepovoadiu Kal 
Tis wapadlov Tipov xal Liddvos, ot FABov 
axodoar avrod kai iabjvar dard tay véowr 
air&y, 18 kal of évoxAobpevor dd mvevpa- 
IQ Kai mas 
6 bxAos eHrovy drrecOat abrod, drt Sbvayus 


Twv akabaprwy Weparebovto: 


map’ abrod éénpxero | cal Laro wévras. 


7,17 kal é£9\Oev 6 Adyos otros Ev SAH TH 
*Iovéale epi abrod cal rdon TH Tepixapy. 
7, 21 év éxelyy tH Spa epdrevoer Trod- 
Aods amo véowr kal paotiywy Kal rvevpatwv 
Tovnpav Kat tuddots awoddols éxaploato 


Brérev. 


8, I Kal abros dumdevev xara wodw Kal 
xopnv knpboowr kal ebayyerrfopuevos THY Ba- 
orelay Tod Oeod, kal ol SHdexa oiv abrs, 
2 Kal yuvatkés Tues . . . 3 altuves Sunkd- 
vouv abrots éx T&v brapxévtwy abrais. 4 
auvidvros 6é SxAov woAdoD Kal Tv Kara 


mow émlropevonevww mods abtév .. . 
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Mark 


I, 45 6 6é éedav fptaro knpbocew 
TONG Kal dtadnulfew rdv dbyov, Gore 
penxére abrov Sbvacba els wéd\w davepis 
elaeOety GAN’ kw Em’ Epjuors Toros Hv Kal 
hpxovro pos abrov wavrovey. 

(1, 35 Kal drqdOev eis Epnuov rémov Kdxet 
mpoonbxero.] 

3, 7 Kal wond wARMos ard THs TadtAalas 
kal aro rijs "lovéalas jxovAovOnoarv, 8 Kai 
a6 ‘Tepocodbpwr kal ao ris "Idoupalas kai 
jwépav Tov "Jopddvov kal wept Tbpov kai 
LvSva wAHOos wodb, axobovres baa éroler, 
HAOov mpds abrév. . . . [see_11 below]. 
Io modAols yap Wepamevoer, Hate €mt- 
mlrrev abrt@, va abrod dywrrat, dco. elxov 
paoriyas. It kal ra mvebwara Ta aKa- 
Oapra k.T.X. 

[z, 28 Kal é&prAOer 7) axon abrod ebOds mavTa- 
xod els SAnv ri weplxwpov THs TadAalas.] 
This occurs in a passage from Q (Luke 7, 

19, 22, 23 = Matt. 11, 2-6). Either the 

summary stood in Q and was omitted 

by Matthew in accordance with his 

habit of abbreviation (cf. Luke 7, 20 

and Matthew’s treatment of Mark), or 

it was composed by Luke to suit the re- 
port of 7, 22 which Matthew has pre- 
pared for by his grouping of material 

(Matt. 8-10): leper 8, 1-4; two par- 

alytics 8, 5-13; 9, 1-8; two demoniacs 

8, 28-34; 9, 32-34; two blind 9, 27-31; 

dead raised 9, 18-26; the gospel 

preached 09, 35 —10, 16. For the word- 

ing compare Mark 3, 10 roAdobs yap e- 

pamevoey . . . door elxov paortyas. 

Luke elsewhere avoids this use of paoreé. 
[6, 6 Kal wepiyer ras Kwpas Kixrdy 
biddoKwv.] 

[1, 14 xnptoowr 76 ebayyéedov Tod Geod 

. . 15 Hyyuxev  Baowdrela Tod Oeod.] 

[15, 40 yuvatkes... aldre qv & 7H Tarte- 
Aala hKodobbovy abr Kal dinxdvow abr@.] 

“ey a mpos abrdv o&xAos 
TAELOTOS. 

[6, 33 wet aad wacGy r&v rédewr ovve- 


ovvayerat 


Spapov éxe?.] 


1 For the thought, see Mark 5, 30 diva téeNodoar. 
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Luke Mark 
2 La) 2 ‘ 2 x 
13, 22 Kal duemopebero kara méders Kal 10, I kal éxetOey dvaoras EpxeTar els TA 
Le] la y t to L 
Kk@pas biddoKwv Kal mopelay movobmevos eis  Spia THs “Iovdaias kal mepay TOU Topdavou, 
af 
‘Iepoo é\upa. kal ovvropebovrar madi SxAoL Tpos abrov, 


14, 25 ovveropebovto 5& ait@ SxAor. Kal ws elwfe Tad eldacKer avtobs. 
I7, IL kal éyevero & T@ TopevecOa eis 

‘Iepovoadrp Kal aitos dinpxeto 51a péoov 

Lapyaplas kal TadtAailas. 


m : a TRAD F 

19, 28 kal eimay radra éropevero EuTpo- 10, 32 joav dé & TH 66G dvaBaivortes 

; yep 

ober, avaBaivwy eis ‘lepooddupa. eis ‘Iepooddvpa, Kal jv mpoaywv avbtovs oO 
"Ingots. 


Bartlet, in Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 346, also 
believes that these last four references are inserted by Luke, “ only 
following a hint of his source.”’ But he takes that source to be not 
Mark, but Luke’s “ Special Source,” used in Luke 9, 51, 57; 10, 38. 
His linguistic arguments are the occurrence of wopebouar, ‘“ a favor- 
ite word of Luke’s S,” in Luke 9, 51 ff., 57; 10, 38; 17, 11, and of 
‘TepoodAupa in 13, 22; 19, 28, ‘‘ the more Greek form found in Luke’s 
Gospel only here and in 2, 22; 23, 7 (a parenthetic note by Luke 
writing as Greek to Greeks).”” But ropetouat is found all through 
Luke’s gospel, and is in some cases clearly due to him rather than 
his source (see p. 177), while the form ‘Iepogd\vya occurs (and with 
dvaBaivw) in Mark to, 32. The expression ovyropebovrar (cuvero- 
pevovro) dxAou in Mark 10, 1; Luke 14, 25, is specially noteworthy, 
as the verb occurs elsewhere in the New Testament only twice 
(Luke 7, 11; 24, 15). Dependence on Mark seems, therefore, en- 
tirely probable. 

Even Luke’s summary of Jesus’ days in Jerusalem is largely de- 
pendent on Mark. 


Luke Mark 
19, 47 Kal Hv bidaoKwr 76 kal’ yuepay [11, 11 Kal eiofAOer els ‘Iepoodduua els TO 
ate aN 
&W7Gtepd... tepov. . . . 27 Kal Epxovrac mwadw els 


‘Tepooé\upa. Kal & TQ iep@ wepitrarobvrros 
abrod krX. (= Luke 20, 1). 12, 35 %re- 
yev didaokwy & 7Q lepG. 14, 49 Kad’ 
HeEpav Hunv mpos bwas ev TE iepG Sidaoxwv 
(= Luke 22, 53).] 
48 6 ads yap amas ékexpésero abrod II, 18 mas yap 6 bxAos éerAHooovTo 
axobwr. ént TH budaxf abrov. 
[r2, 37 Kal 6 mwodds BxXos Feovey aidrod 
H5éws.] 
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Luke Mark 
21,37 qv déTas huepas ev TO lepd dd4- II, 11 dé Hdn obons Tis cpas éAMev 
okey, Tas dé vixras eepxduevos nidifero eis els BnOaviar. 
76 bpos TO Kadobpevoy éaiwy. 38 Kal was II, 19 Kal dray de éyevero, ekeropebero 
6 ads Spbpifev rpds abrov év TH lep@ axob-  eEw THs wbdews. 
ew avTov. [13, 3 Kat xa@npuévov abrod eis 7d bpos TaY 
édadv.| 


II, 20 Kal wapamopevopevor Tpwi. . . 
27 Kal €épxovrac wadw els ‘Tepooddupa. 
kal & T@ lep@ x.7.X. 


For the equivalence of Bethany to the mount of Olives see further 
Mark 11, 1 = Luke 19, 29 eis ByOaviay mpds 76 dpos Td Kadobmevov 
éXarav, and cf. Luke 24, 50 with Acts 1,12. For the equivalence of 
apwi and dphpos see Mark 16, 2 and Luke 24, 1. Even nidifero, 
though not in our Mark, is presumably due to Luke’s source, for it 
occurs in the parallel in Matt. 21, 17, e&qj\Oev eEw ris wodEws eis 
Bybaviav kal nidiobn exer. 

Perhaps the chief liberty that Luke takes with Mark’s summaries 
is the liberty of repeating them, so as to apply them to two or three 
successive stages in his own narrative. ‘Thus, as has already been 
shown (pp. 108f.), the substance of Mark 1, 28 is found three 
times in the early chapters of Luke, viz., Luke 4, 14, 37; 7, 17. So 
the reference to the disciples’ ignorance from Mark 9g, 32 is used 
both in Luke 9, 45 and in 18, 34 (p. 107). In some cases, especially 
in the sayings of Jesus, Luke’s doublets are no doubt due to his use 
of two sources. But that an editor is likely to use twice a statement 
found but once and in one source is well proved in the case of Tatian 
(A. A. Hobson, The Diatessaron of Tatian and the Synoptic Problem, 
chap. vii) and seems extremely likely for Matthew; see especially 
the list in Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, p. 137. For Luke, Hawkins 
suggests further (p. 136), Luke 5, 20, 21 = Mark 2, 5, 7; cf. Luke 7, 
48, 49; Luke 8, 48 = Mark 5, 34 = Matt. 9, 22; Luke 18, 42 = 
Mark 10, 52; also Luke 7, 50 and 17, 19 and some others. 

One is tempted to refer to the same cause certain other repetitions 
in Luke where not even one source is known to us, such as the re- 
peated statements of the growth of John and of Jesus in Luke 1, 80; 
2, 40, 52 (perhaps from 1 Sam. 2, 26), the repeated statements of the 
growth of the Christian church in Acts, and especially the repetition 
about the scattering of the church in Acts 8, 1; 11, 19. 
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Besides the miracle of the healing of the ear of the high priest’s 
servant (Luke 22, 51), Luke, in passages dependent on Mark, adds 
a few summary references to cures. Before the healing of the para- 
lytic we read (Luke 5, 17) kal dtvays xupiov jy eis 7d taoBar abrév 
(not in Mark 2, 1). In Mark 3, 7-12 we read (vs. 10) moods 
ébeparevoev, but in the parallel passage, Luke 6, 17-19, though it 
is shorter, three references to his healing are found: the multitude 
came, 17 dxodoar abrév Kal iabfvar ard T&v voowy ait&v, 18 Kal ob 
évoxdobpevor ard Trvevpatwv axaldprwy eparevovTo . . . 19 Svvapts 
map’ avrod énpxero kal taro wavras. According to Mark 6, 7 the 
twelve are given authority over unclean spirits; Luke 9, 1 adds the 
authority vocouvs Obepareverv, and describes their commission as 
knpvocev tiv Bacielay rod Beod Kal iaoBa. Mark’s account of 
their work (6, 13) Kal Satudrvia moddAa €&EBaddXov Kal Hrepov éXaiw 
ToAAov’s appwarous Kal epamevov, becomes in Luke 9, 6, bepamrebovres 
mavtaxov. In a similar way the charge of Matt. 10, 8 (presumably 
from Q), dodevodvras Oepamebere, vexpols éyelpere, empovs Kaba- 
pitere, Satudvia éxBaddere, becomes in Luke to, g, in the charge to 
the seventy, Oepametere Tovs ev aith dobevets. Before the feeding 
of the 5,000 we read only of teaching in Mark 6, 34, only of healing 
in Matthew 14, 14 (kal €eparevoey trols appworovs a’r&v), in 
Luke 9g, 11 of both — é€\ddXea abrots mepi tis Baowdeias Tov Beov Kal 
To’s xpelay éxovras Oepareias ia@to. The coincidence of Matthew 
and Luke in this passage may of course be ascribed to a phrase in 
the primitive form of Mark not preserved in our present text (note 
also the word d&ppworos in Matt. 14, 14, elsewhere in New Testa- 
ment only in Mark 6, 5, 13; [16, 18]; 1 Cor. 11, 30), but it seems to 
me more probable that Matthew has here as elsewhere turned teach- 
ing into healing (cf. Matt. 19, 2 = Mark 10, 1; Matt. 21, 14, cf. 
Mark 11, 17, 18; 12, 35, 38), and that Luke quite independently has 
added one of his characteristic notes of healing. 

In the above cases of addition idowa: is generally used. An addi- 
tion with depamedw is found in Luke 5, 15, kat ovvnpxovro SxAor 
ToAXol axovew Kal beparévecbar ard THY dcbevadv aitav. Cf. Luke 
6, 17. As has been already observed, idouat is a common word in 
Luke (only once in Mark; four times in Matt.; cf. idoes, Luke 
13, 32). So is divauts in the sense of healing power. It is found in 
this sense once in Mark (5, 30 = Luke 8, 46), but is added by Luke 
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in Marcan contexts at Luke 4, 36 and 9, 1 (contrast Mark 1, 27 and 
6, 7); it occurs in summaries at Luke 5, 17; 6, 19, and frequently 
elsewhere in Luke and Acts; doévera occurs in Luke 5, 15; 8, 2; 
13, 11, 12; Acts 28, 9, but not in Matt. or Mark except in the quo- 
tation from the LXX in Matt. 8, 17. 

The prefaces and summaries may serve to illustrate certain other 
characteristics of Luke’s account of the life of Jesus. Luke’s interest 
in the prayer-life of Jesus has often been noticed,! and this is a fea- 
ture which he several times introduces into his setting for a scene. 
Before the baptism (3, 21), before the choice of the twelve (6, 12; 
note the full description . . . mpocevéacbat, kal jv SuavuKrepebw év 
TH ™poocevxf tod Oeod), and before the transfiguration (9, 28 f), 
Luke is the only one of the Gospels to mention that Jesus prayed.” 
In three other pericopes, Luke mentions that Jesus was praying, 
while the parallels say nothing of it: Luke 5, 16 ards d¢ jv troxwpav 
év tats épjuous kal mpocevxouevos (cf. Mark 1, 45); Luke 9, 18 xa 
éyévero &v TO eEivat adrov Tpogevxouevoy Kata pwovas (cf. Mark 8, 
27); Luke 11,1 kal éyévero & 7@ elvar abrov év TOmw Twi TpocEvxXO- 
pevov (cf. Matt. 6, 9). 


The kal mpocevxdpevos in Luke 5, 16, though not in Mark 1, 45, is very likely from 
Mark 1, 35 (kde? mpoontxero), which Luke 4, 42 omits, and mpocevxduevov Kata 
povas in Luke 9, 18 may come from Mark 6, 46 as explained above, p. 98. That Luke 
looked upon prayer as habitual with Jesus may be inferred from his use of the analytical 
verb form in this and several other of the cases above mentioned, and by the addition, 
kara 76 os, in Luke 22, 39. In the same passage Luke evidently identifies Gethsemane 
of Mark 14, 32 with the Mount of Olives, and he makes Jesus pass the last nights of 
his life there regularly in the open (Luke 21, 37; Mark 11, 11 and Matt. 21, 17 say 
Bethany). Was this due to Luke’s conception of Jesus as praying on mountains 
(Luke 6, 12; 9, 28) ? Is it not further possible that the word zpocevxy has something 
of the local sense of “ place of prayer” which it has in Acts 16, 13, 16, both in this pas- 
sage (Luke 22, 45; with dvacrds ard ris rpocevxijs in this sense compare Luke 4, 38, 
avaoras amd Tis ouvaywyis. Notice also in 22, 40, yerouevos éxt rob rémov) and at 
6, 12 (notice the article). 


For the substance of Jesus’ teaching Luke does not use the noun 
ebayyédwov (four times in Matt., seven times in Mark, twice in Acts; 
not in Luke or John), and twice when it is found in his source 


1 See for example Plummer, p. xlv f. 

2 The book of Acts makes it clear that Luke looked upon prayer as a regular occasion 
for a voice or vision from heaven (Acts 9, 11; 10, 9 ff., 30; 11, 5; 16, 25; 22,17; so 
Luke 1, 10) and as the proper accompaniment of a Christian appointment (Acts 1, 


aA ft Oe to nis, 331423). 
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(Mark 8, 35; 10, 29) he appears to omit it.1 The verb ebayyedifouat 
is, however, frequent in both Luke and Acts (10 and 15 times re- 
spectively; in the other Gospels only once, Matt. 11, 5 = Luke 7, 
22), and in Luke 4, 43; 9, 6, is directly substituted for the knptoow 
of Mark 1, 38; 6,12; cf. also Luke 3, 18 with Mark 1, 7; Luke 20,1 
with Mark 11, 27. % Baovdela 70d Oecd is a favorite expression in 
Luke for the substance of Christian teaching and frequently occurs 
where it is not found in the parallels. To a less extent the same is 
true of 6 \éyos Tod Ge03, a phrase which in this sense is peculiar to 
Luke: (Lukes, r3.S.11 oct it. 205 Acts 4, 39750 (2, '70 ara, 
II, 1; 13, 5, 7,46; 17,13; 18, 11, and, with 6 Novos rod kupiou as a 
variant reading, Acts 12, 24; 13, 44, 48; 16, 32). In Mark 7, 13 it 
is used of the Old Testament legislation. A list of parallel passages 
for these expressions is subjoined. 


Luke 


4,43 ebayyedloacba Thy Baoirelay Tov 
Beod 

5, I akobew tov Adyov Tov Beov 

8, I Knpboowy Kal ebayyedtfouevos TI 
Baotdelay Tov Beov 


Parallels 


Mark 1, 38 xnpbtw 
Cf. Mark 4, 1 


Cf. Mark 6, 6. 


Mark 4, 14 6 omeipwy tov Néyor orelper 

Mark 3, 35 706 0€Anua Tod Beod 

Cf. Mark 6, 7 and Q (Matt. 10, 7= 
Luke to, 9) 

Mark 6,12 éxnpviar 

Mark 6, 34 jptaro diddcKxev rovra 

Cf. Matt. 8, 22 

Matt. 11, 12 % Bacwdrela trav obtpavev 


8, 11 6 omédpos éoriv 6 AOyos TOV Beod 
8, 21 Tov Adyov Tov Beod 
90, 2 Knpbooev 77v Baotdelay Tod Beod 


9,6 ebayyedcfdpevor 

Q, II é\dAex Tepl THs Bactdelas Tod Beod 
9, 60 drdyyedXe THv Bacirelav Tod Deo 
16, 16 7 Baordela Tod Beod ebayyediferat 


Braverar 
18, 29 elvexev 77s Baowdelas Tov Beod Mark 10, 29 &exev Euod Kat &vexey rod 
evayyedlou 
20, I diddoKorros abrov ....Kai ebayye- 
Arfouévou Cf. Mark 11, 27; 12, 35 


21, 29 éyyts éorw 7 Bacidela Tod Heod Mark 13, 29 éyybs éorw 


But the words ddaoxw, d16ax7, are less frequent in Luke than in 
Mark. Sometimes the fact that Jesus (or the disciples) taught is 


1 The omission by Matthew also makes it, however, at least possible that in these 
passages of Mark the word is secondary. For éexev guod nal [évexer] rod ebayyenlov, 
Matthew has simply éexev guob (10, 18; 16, 25) or évexev rod euod dvduaros (19, 29), 
but Matthew elsewhere supports Mark’s use of the word: Matt. 24, 14 = Mark 1 Byto; 
Matt. 26, 13 = Mark 14, 9; Matt. 4, 23 andg, 35 = Mark 1, 14 (adding rotro or rijs 
BagtAelas or both). Luke has no parallel to these other passages in Mark. 
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omitted; elsewhere a simple “ said ” is used for ‘‘ taught,” ‘“ began 
to teach,” “ taught and said,” “ said in his teaching.’ See Mark 2, 
13; 4,1, 2; 6, 30, 34; 8, 31; 9,31; 11,17; 12,35, 38; 14,49. “It 
is remarkable that the word [5:dax7] is used most often by Mark, 
who records so little of what was taught. The verb dddoxw occurs 
in Matt. 14 times, in Mark 17 times, in Luke 17 times”’ (Hawkins, 
Horae Synopticae, p. 10, n.). 


CHANGES ATTRIBUTABLE TO LITERARY PREDILECTIONS 


Generalization 


The prevailing faithfulness of Luke’s reproduction of his source 
is the more impressive when we observe that in details he inclines 
to generalization; amas, was, éxaoros are favorite words of his, and 
are sometimes added to his sources as the following cases show: ! 


Mk. 1, 34 @epdrevoer roddods Lk. 4, 40 wavtes . . . &l &xdorw 
Mk. 3, 5 kat wepiBrebapevos abrods Lk. 6, 10 adds révras 

Mk. 3, 7 A0o0s aro rijs “Iovdalas Lk. 6,17 adds rdons 

Mt. 5, 42 76 alrodyre Lk. 6, 30 adds waprt [Q] 

Mt. 12, 33 76 dévdpov Lk. 6, 44 ékaorov dévdpor [Q] 
Mt. 11, 19 pywy (vl. réxvwv) Lk. 7, 35 réxvwr mavrov (v.1.) [Q] 


9,1 mévra 7a Sapdria 


Mk. 6, 7 r&v rrevpdror Tov dxabaprov Lk. 
Mk. 6, 14 #xovoer Lk. 9,7 adds 7a yivdueva ravra 
Mt. 6, 12 rots dperderars Lk. 11, 4 wavri ddeldovre [Q] 
Mk. to, 21 dca éxes mwHANTOV Lk. 18, 22 adds rdvra 


Mt. 7, 23. of épyafdpuevor Lk. 13, 27 wares épydrar [Q] 


Further, Luke adds a general term to those already specific: 


Lk. 3, 19 ‘“Hpwdns . . . é\eyxdpuevos dr’ 


abrod [sc. "Jwdvvov] wept “Hpwdrddos rijs 


Mk. 6, 18 eye yap 6 "Iwavyns TO 
‘Hpwin bre obk tkeorly cou Exew Ti yu- 


vatka Tov ddeApod cov. 


Mt. 23, 23 dmodexarodre 76 jdboopov Kal 
76 dynOov cal 76 Kbpuvov 

Mt. 23, 35 wav alua Sixauov ... amd 
Tov alwaros "ABeX Tod Sikalov ews Tov 
aiuaros Zaxaplov k.T.d. 

Mt. 8, 11 “ABpadp kai 
"TaxwB 

Mk, 11, 18 jxovoay of dpxvepets Kal ol 
Ypappareis Kal E(hrovv THs abrdv aro- 


*Icaax xal 


Aécwo 
MK. 13, 28 amo rijs ouxijs uddere 


yuvatkos TOU ddeAHod abrod Kal epi may- 
Ttwv dv érolncev rovnpav 6 “Hpwédns. 

Lk. 11, 42 dmodexarotre 7d Hdboopov Kai 
7o THYavov Kal wav Adxavoy [Q] 

Lk. 11, 5of 76 alua ravtwy dv rpopnrdv 

. and aluaros "ABeX ews aluaros 
Zaxaptov x.r.r. [Q] 

Lk. 13, 28 ’ABpadp kat "Ioadk cal "TaxoB 
kat wdvras tovs mpopyras [Q] 

Lk. 19, 47 of dé dpxtepets Kat of ypappa- 
Tels &Hrovv abrov amodeoat Kal of rpBror 
Tov Aaod 

Lk. 21, 29 tere rhv ovKiy Kal mayra 7a 
dévipa 


1 See also below, p. 195. 
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Lk. 23, 48 adds, “and all the multi- 
tudes that came together to behold 
this sight, when they beheld the 
things that were done, returned 
smiting their breasts.” 

Lk. 23, 49 mdévres ol yrworol abrG .. . 
kal yuvatKes 

Mk. 16, 1 names three women Lk. 24, 10 adds xal ai Nowral abv abrais 


Mk. 15, 39 The centurion exclaims at 
Jesus’ death 


Mk. 15, 40 yuvatkes 


Notice also.that Luke alone in the resurrection narratives joins others to the eleven. 
24, 9 Tois évdexa kal waow rots Aovmots; 24, 33 Tos evbexa Kal rods civ abrois. Com- 
pare Mark 16, 7 rots padyrais abrod cal 7G Mérpw; Matt. 28, 16 of t&vdexa wadyral; John 
20, 19 ol wabnral (apparently ten, Thomas being absent, cf. vs. 24), [Mark] 16, 14 rots 
ééexa. But it is quite probable that his source confined its reference to the eleven 


(CiACts wert): 


Without noting here all instances of the use of ras in Luke but 
not in the parallels we may add the following striking series of gen- 
eralizations where the word is not used in parallels. Compare 
especially Luke 3, 19; 9, 7 (p. 115) and Matt. 6, 32, 33 (p. 85). 


Lk. 3, 16 mpocdoxSvros dé rod Naod Kal Sradoyifouevay wavtwv K.T.A.— Matt. 3, 11; Mark 


tr, 7 (Qi. 


Lk. 7, 18 xal amnyyeadav "Iwavve of uabnral abrod rept mavtwy Toltwv.— Matt. 11, 
2 (QI. 

Lk. 8, 40 joav yap ravres mpocdoxGvres abrov.— Mark 5, 21. 

Lk. 9, 43 éberAnooovro 6& wavres Emi TH weyadedtnTe TOD Oeod, TavTwy 5é OavuatovTwy 
éxl waow ols érole, x. Tr. \. — Mark 9, 27, 30. 

Lk. 13, 17 karnoxbvovro wavres of dvrixeluevor abt, Kat mas 6 Sxdos Exatper Eri waow 
tots évddtous Tots yuvopevors tw’ abrod. 

Lk, 18, 43 xal w@s 6 Nads iddv ESwxev alvov TG OG. — Mark to, 52. 

Lk. 19, 37 jpfavro arav 16 wAO0s THv pabntSv xalporres aivety tov Oedv hwr7 peyadn 
mepi mac&v cv eldov dvvdpewy (v.1.).— Mark 11, 9. 

Lk. 24, 9 arnyyedAav ravra tara tots évdexa Kal waowv rots Novrots. — Mark 16, 8. 


A number of other instances of generalization may be found by a 
comparison of Luke and Matthew. The more picturesque and realis- 
tic terms in the first Gospel have in the third more general and vague 
equivalents, and no doubt the change is often due to Luke: 


Matthew Luke 
5,45 Tov prov dvarehha . . . Kal Bpexer 6,35 xpnorés éorw [Q] 
5,39 THY deEvay orayova 6, 29 TH ctayéva [Q] 
5, 460£ reddGvoar . . . Oixoi 6, 32f duaprwrol . . . duaprwrot [Q] 
5,40 riva piobdv Exere 6, 32 mola duty xapis éoriv [Q] 
5, 15 = Mark 4, 21 pddr0s 8, 16 oxedos (but Luke 11, 33 v./. pé- 
dios) [Q] 
23, 25 mapovldos, axpacias II, 39 mlvaxos, wovnplas [Q] 1 


1 See Harnack, Sayings of Jesus, p. 101. 
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Matthew Luke 
23, 26 7d éxrds abrod [rod rornplov] II, 41 mdvra xabapa [Q] 
«xaBaoov 
Io, 29 ob wecetrar Ext THY yHY avev TOD 12, 6 obk Eorw émideAnoMEvoy évwmov 
marpos bwap Tov Oeod [Q] 
Contrast: 
Matt. 6, 26 ra merewa rod o’pavod Luke 12, 24 robs xépaxas 


The distributive use of kara c. acc. is a grammatical peculiarity 
of Luke in temporal phrases; xa0’ juépay occurs in Matt. 26, 55 = 
Mark 14, 49 = Luke 22, 53, but elsewhere only in Luke 9g, 23; 11, 
3; 16, 19; 19, 47; Acts 2, 46, 47; 3, 2; 16, 5; 17, 11; 19, 9; cf. 
Kata wacay huepay Acts 17,17; Kata wav cdBBaroy Acts 13, 27; 15, 
21; 18, 4; Kar’ éros Luke 2, 41. But in its local use in summaries 
kaTa& may indicate Luke’s sense of regular geographical progress or 
extension. 

Luke 8, 1 dumdevey kata od Kal Kwpny. 

Luke 9, 6 dunpxovto kara Tas Kwpas. 

Luke 13, 22 dteropevero xara modes Kal x@pas. See also Luke 8, 
A PINCtSE A024) 85,021,305 20,123.22, 10: 

Narratives which in Mark refer to a single event become more 
general in Luke. Thus in Mark 1, 21 xal ed@’s rots caBBacw é6i- 
dacxev eis THY avvaywynv, the reference may be to a single sabbath; 
but in Luke 4, 31, kal jv dvdaoKwy abrods év Tots caBBact, it is prob- 
ably to several; for Luke usually if not always uses the singular 
o&8Barov for a single sabbath.! Similarly the question in Mark 11, 
28 &v moia é£ovoia Tratra movets; has reference chiefly to the cleans- 
ing of the temple. In Luke 20, 1, 2 the context has been so changed 
that in the same question tatra must be understood to apply to 
Jesus’ teaching in general. In Mark 2, 18 we read that the disciples 
of John and the Pharisees were observing a fast (joav . . . vnored- 
ovres); in Luke 5, 33 they (the Pharisees and scribes) said to 
him, ‘“‘ The disciples of John fast often (ynorevovow muxva) and 
make prayers.” 

It is possible that two cases above referred to (pp. 96 f.) as misun- 
derstanding of Mark by Luke are intentional generalizations. Thus, 
when Jesus withdraws from Capernaum and is overtaken in a desert 
place he tells those who have followed him that he must preach in 


1 See p. 190. 
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other cities as well, and adds in Mark 1, 38, eis rodro yap eéfhOov, 
“for to this end came I forth ” (from Capernaum ?). Luke refers 
this clause, however, to the whole career of Jesus, his coming forth 
from God, éml rodro ameoTaAnv (Luke 4, 43). Similarly, perhaps, in 
Mark 2, 17, obk Nov Kadéoat dixaious, the verb should be under- 
stood merely of inviting to meals; but in Luke 5, 32 the addition 
of eis weravoiay gives it a wider meaning. 

Twice Luke adds a generalizing summary to specific instances; 
neither, however, refers to Jesus. To the teaching of John on the 
Christ (Luke 3, 16-17, from Mark and Q) he adds (3, 18) moda pév 
ovv kal érepa rapakadav elnyyedtivero Tov adv. To the taunts 
and mockings of Luke 22, 63, 64 (= Mark 14, 65), Luke adds kai 
érepa ToAAd BAaodnpodrTes EXeyor eis avrov. Cf. Acts 2, 40 €répors TE 
Aoyors wAEtoow SveuaprvpaTo, Kal mapekdde avrovs. 


Freedom from Exaggeration 


Instead of making the language of his source stronger, Luke 
sometimes omits or tones down emphatic words, such as péyas: 


Mk. 4, 37. AatAay weyarn Lk. 8, 23. AatAay 

Mk. 4, 39 yadjrn peyadn Lk. 8, 24 yadnvn 

Mk. 4, 41 époBnOnoar poBov péyav Lk. 8, 25 doBnOevres Cabuacav 
Mk. 5,11 ayédn xolpwr peyadn Lk. 8, 32 ayé\n xolpwr ikavav 
Mk. 5, 42 éornoay tkordoa peyardn Lk. 8, 56 é€ornoapy 

Mt. 4, 8 eis dpos tyndov VNiap 1 Lk. 4, 5 omits [Q] 

Mk. 9, 2 els Spos tYnddv Lk. 9, 28 is 76 dpos 


ME. 9, 3 Aevka Alay, ofa yradeds emi tis Lk. 9, 29 Aevkds 
vis ob dbvarat ol'rws AevKavar 2 


moXvs is omitted by Luke: 


Mk. 1, 34 eepamevoev modods Lk. 4, 40 epdrevoer abrots 

Mk. 3, 10 roddods Hepamevcev Cf. Lk. 6, 18 of &oxAobpevor Beparebovro 
Mk. 5, 21 dxAos Todds Lk. 8, 40 6 dxAos 

Mk. 5, 24 4SxXos arodbs Lk. 8, 42 of dxAor 

ME. 5, 26 soAdGy tarpay Lk. 8, 43 iarpots 


' Harnack supposes that here and elsewhere the word pos in Matthew comes from 
Q and is purposely omitted by Luke (cf. Matt. 5,1 = Luke 6, 17, 20; Matt. 17, 20 = 
Luke 17, 6; Matt. 18, 12 = Luke 15, 4). Compare in the last passage Luke’s & TH 
éptiup, also Mark 5, 5 & rots dpeow with Luke 8, 29 els rds éprjpous (cf. John 6, 2 7d 
Spos with Mark 6, 31 etc. tonuos rémos), and note Luke’s omission of es 7d Opos T&v 
€\arév in Mark 13, 3. 

? Observe further Luke’s correction of tpwt &vvxa Mav, Mark 1, 35; dav Tpwt, 
Mark 16, 2 (cf. p. 201). 
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Mk. 6, 33 zoddoi Lk. 9, 11 of dxAoe 

Mk. 6, 34 zoddv 3xAov Lk. 9, 11 omits 

Mt. 8, 11 woddol . . . Htovow Lk. 13, 29 #€ovow [Q] 

Mk. 10, 31 moAdol €covrar mpGro eoxaro. Lk. 13 » 30 eloiv €oxaro of écovrar mpOrou 
Mk. 10, 48 éeriuwy adr roddol Lk. 18, 39 of mpodyovres éreriuwv abe 
Mk. 11, 8 soddol 7a ipdtia éotpwoar Lk. 19, 36 sreorpavyvor 74 iwaria 

Mk. 12, § kai woddovs &Adovs xr. Lk. 20, 12 omits 

Mk. 14, 24 éxxuvyduevoy brép roAdGv Lk. 22, 20 drép bydy exxvvvduevov 


The superlative becomes the positive: 


Mk. 4, 1 cuvdyerar dxXos TEtoTOs Lk. 8, 4 curédvros bxXov zoddod 


So o\Aa (adverbial or cognate accusative) is omitted by Luke 
(see pp. 199 f.). 

The adverbs for “ very’ 
indicated below: 


’ are found in the synoptic writers as 


Matt. Mark Luke Acts 
TOOOPaet eee ee 7 I I I 
NUGY amen, at ere 4 4 I fe) 
EDLC COS: tt, ee. ee I 2 fe) I 
qwoNAd, adv.! ....... [x] ie) ° [x] 


Mark has also once each éxrepicoas, breptepica@s, waddov Te- 
pioodtepov and (in some Mss. at 6, 51) Atay éx mepicaod. 
Contrast Matthew’s method in these cases: 


Mk. 13, 19 OAtis Mt. 24, 21 OAlyus peyarn 

Mk. 13, 22 onpeta kal tépara Mt. 24, 24 onnueta wey ara kal répara 

Lk. 9, 34 époBnOnoar Mt. 17,6 époBnOnoar opdipa 

Mk. 14, 19 Hptavro AuTetoOar Kal Neyer Mt. 26, 22 dAvrobperae opddpa Hp~avro 
Neyer 

Mk. 15, 5 Oavudtew rov Med Grov Mt. 27, 14 Oavuatew tov wyeudva Alav 

Mk. 10, 1 8xAa Mt. 19, 2 8SxAor roAdol 

Mk. 10, 46 dé xAov ixavod Mt. 20, 29 &xAos odds 

Mk. 14, 43 8xdos Mt. 26, 47 &SxAos oAbs 

Mk. 15, 40 yuvatkes Mt. 27, 55 ‘yuvatkes roddal 

Mk. 11, 8 zoddol Mt. 21, 8 | 6 mAetaTos bxAos 


Indication of Setting 


If we may judge from his treatment of the matter taken from Q, 
Luke is inclined to elaborate a situation and to create an audience 
1 The instances of 7oAA4, adv. are those so marked in Moulton and Geden. The 


total instances of this neuter plural form, including all doubtful cases, are, Matt. 4, 
Mark 15, Luke 4, Acts 2. 
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suitable for the various sayings of Jesus which he records. He has a 
sense of the fitness of words for particular kinds and conditions of 
men. His gospel and Acts both illustrate this feeling, but in oppo- 
site ways. For in Acts it is the situation that is already supplied to 
the artist, and the speech which must be made to fit. In the gospel 
the words of Jesus had been preserved by tradition, the evangelist 
selects the appropriate frame for them. 

Luke takes an especial interest in the nature of the audience to 
whom words of Jesus are addressed. He interrupts the continuous 
discourse on watching in 12, 39, 40, 42-46 (= Matt. 24, 43-51) 
by Peter’s question, ‘‘ Lord, sayest thou this parable to us or to 
alle 3 

Tn characteristic fashion also Luke specifies the different classes 
of people who came to John the Baptist and received appropriate 
answers, Luke 3, 10-14, of dxAo . . . TEA@VAL . . . OTPATEVOLEVOL. 
So the woes, which in Matt. 23 are all pronounced against scribes 
and Pharisees collectively, have been divided by Luke (11, 39-52) 
into two groups. The first group is against Pharisees and is ad- 
dressed to a Pharisee, 11, 39-44. Then a lawyer interrupts, and 
to him Jesus addresses the remaining words as woes against lawyers, 
11, 46-52. The author looks upon lawyers as forming a class dis- 
tinct from the Pharisees, with besetting sins of their own. 

Observe also Luke’s definition of the audience in the following 
instances, sometimes interrupting a continuous address. In several 
cases Luke lays the scene at a Pharisee’s dinner table: 


Luke 7, 36 jpmra 6€é ris abrov T&v Bapicalwy iva Payn wer’ abrod- Kal eloedOc eis Tov 
olxov tod Papicalov KkarexdlOn. 

Luke 11, 37 & 5¢76 Aadfoa épwrG abrév hapicatos dmws dprarion wap’ abr@: eloehOav 
6¢ dvérecer. 

Luke 14, 1 & 7@ édOely abrédv els olkdv twos Tay dpxdvTwr Tv Dapicalwy caBBary 
gayely &prov. 


1 I am inclined to think that something similar was in Luke’s source (Q?). For 
Mark 13, 37 has the saying, ‘‘ But what I say unto you I say unto all, watch,” in a 
context similar to Luke’s and paralleled by Q (Mark 13, 33-36 = Matt. 25, 14, 15b; 
24, 42; 25, 13, = Luke 19, 12-13; 12, 40; 12, 38). In Luke 9, 23 the transition ever 
dé mpds mavras plainly follows the change of audience indicated in Mark 8, 34. 

2 Nicolardot, op. cit. p. 157: ‘“‘ Le rédacteur semble considérer les scribes comme 
formant une catégorie distincte des adeptes du pharisaisme, tandis qu’ils étaient, pour 
la plupart, pharisiens eux-mémes,”’ Note also Luke’s change of ypayparets rav Bapr- 
galwy (Mark 2, 16) to of Papicaion kal of ypaupare’s abrdv (Luke 5, 30). 
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In other cases Luke makes Jesus the companion of publicans and 
sinners, which gives occasion of complaint to the Pharisees (Levi, 
5, 29 ff.; Zacchaeus, 19, 1 ff.; and in Luke 1s, 1, 2). 

Of these six episodes only two have any parallel in Matt. or Mark. 
But in Matt. and Mark the incident of Luke 5, 29 is placed in Jesus’ 
own house (?),! and the anointing of Jesus in the house of Simon the 
leper. And some of the teaching which has in those gospels a dif- 
ferent setting is introduced by Luke quite appropriately in these 
scenes. The question on fasting which in Mark 2, 18 ff. and Matt. 
9, 14 ff. follows the feast with publicans and sinners, but as a sepa- 
rate incident, is in Luke 5, 33 ff., made apparently part of the same 
incident. The woes to the Pharisees which in Matt. 23, 1 ff. are 
spoken to the multitudes and the disciples, Luke places at a Phari- 
see’s luncheon, Luke 11, 37 ff. The parable of the lost sheep, which 
in Matt. 18, 12-14 is in a series of disconnected teachings of Jesus, 
is joined in Luke 15 with the two companion parables of the lost 
coin and the lost son and prefaced by the description of an appro- 
priate audience. The parable of the marriage feast, which in Matt. 
22, I-10 is appended to the parable of the wicked husbandmen 
simply as another parable, is in Luke (14, 15 ff.) told at the dinner 
table and in answer to the remark of a fellow guest about eating 
bread in the kingdom of God. 

Frequently in Luke the saying of Jesus is called forth by the 
special situation described, or is in answer to a remark or question 
of another. Thus, in 3, 15 the wondering of the expectant people 
whether John the Baptist is the Christ elicits his testimony to 
Jesus (so in John 1, 20, but not in Mark 1, 7, 8 or Matt. 3, 11, 12). 
At 19, 11, because they are near Jerusalem and thought the kingdom 
of God would at once appear, Jesus tells the parable of the pounds. 
The joy of the seventy on their return becomes the occasion for 
various warnings and thanksgivings of Jesus (Luke 10, 17-24; con- 
trast Matt. 11, 25-27; 13, 16-17). A report of Pilate’s cruelty be- 
comes the text for a sermon of warning, 13, 1-9. The warning of 
Herod’s purpose to kill him leads to Jesus’ prophecy of his own 
death and the lament over the doom of Jerusalem, 13, 31-35. 

Requests from the disciples to be taught a prayer (11, 1) and for 
increase of faith (17, 5) receive appropriate replies (compare Matt. 


1 See above, pp. 96f. 
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6, 9-13; and Mark 11, 22, 23 = Matt. 17, 20; 21, 21). As the 
great apocalyptic section in all three gospels is in response to ques- 
tions about signs and times (Mark 13, 4 = Matt. 24, 3 = Luke 21, 
7), so in Luke 17, 20 another apocalyptic section is introduced by 
a similar question as to when the kingdom of God is to come; and 
again, at 13, 23, the question, “ Are there few that be saved ?” 
leads to a discourse (the substance of which is derived from Q) of 
prophetic warning. 

The insertion of a question to introduce the teaching of Jesus as an answer to the 
question is well illustrated by Matt. 18, 1, the passage on greatness in the kingdom of 
heaven. In Mark 9, 33 ff. = Luke 9, 46ff., Jesus’ teaching on this subject is given of 
his own accord, because of a controversy among the disciples; in Matt. the disciples 
come to Jesus, saying, ‘‘ Who then is greatest in the kingdom of heaven?” The answer 
in Matt. 18, 2 ff., though in general it is modelled on two passages in Mark (9, 37; 10, 
15) and one in Q (Matt. 23, 12; Luke 14, 11; 18, 14), is worded so as to fit exactly the 
form of question, ‘‘. . . he is greatest in the kingdom of heaven” (18, 4b). Another 
example is Matt. 19, 27. In Mark and Luke Jesus’ announcement of rewards to the 
disciples simply follows Peter’s remark, “ Lo, we have left all and followed thee; ”’ but 
Matthew adds to Peter’s words the definite question, ti dpa éorar jutv; Note also the 


question in Matt. 18, 21, but not in Luke 17, 4; in Matt. 19, 20, but not in Mark 10, 
20. 


The parable of the good Samaritan is given in reply to the lawyer’s 
question (Luke 10, 29), ‘‘ Who is my neighbor ? ” That of the rich 
fool, with its warning against covetousness, is drawn out by a man’s 
request that Jesus should help him get his share of his inheritance 
(Luke 12, 13 ff.). Twice (11, 27; 14, 15) a chance beatitude of one 
near Jesus is corrected, and so becomes the occasion for teaching. 

By giving to Christ’s teachings a more definite setting Luke does 
not intend to limit their scope and application. The audience is 
neither historically reproduced nor artistically delimited, but rather 
taken as typical and suggestive. Luke has really in mind the Chris- 
tian church of his own time. Thus, expressions in Mark and Mat- 
thew that seem to make Jesus’ teaching esoteric are in Luke omitted 
or modified, as for example the discourse of Mark 13 (Luke 21, 
5 ff.), which the first two gospels limit to a private audience of 
disciples. Compare also Mark 4, 10, 34; 9, 28; 9, 30 ff. (especially 
the yap in vs. 31); and Matt. 20,17. The same motive is assigned 
by Harnack (Sayings, p. 83), following Wellhausen, to explain the 
difference between Luke 12, 3 and Matt. 10, 27. “ Probably he 
[Luke] wished that our Lord should not appear a mystagogue.” 
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Nicolardot, Proctdés de Rédaction, p. 157, says: 11 arrive que les paroles 
pritées au Christ par Luc ou par sa source débordent l’entourage actuel de 
Jésus. C’est mettre alors du mouvement dans le discours que de marquer le 
retour de la Jegon au cercle réel du Maitre qu’elle avait dépassé. Ainsi est sug- 
ghrle \a diversité des perspectives, et la différence des auditoires, le fictif, le 
prophétique, celui que l’figlise préte au Christ et le véritable, historique, celui 
du Nazaréen. Sang doute, Luc n’entend pas cette distinction de fagon aussi 
abrupte, Il sent, du moins, et ne laisse pas de faire sentir que l’horizon de 
Jésus, 4 en juger par les discours qui lui sont attribués, était tantét celui-la 
méme, oF il se mouvait actuellement, tantét le plus vaste horizon des commu- 
nautés futures,! 


It will be observed that most of the preceding illustrations are in 
contexts the source of which is Q, so that we cannot assert posi- 
tively that the introductions to these sections were added by Luke. 
They may have been omitted by Matthew. On this point, as in 
many others respecting Q, scholars differ. Contrast for example 
the views of Hawkins and Streeter in the Oxford Studies on the 
Synoptic Problem, pp. 124 and 207, respectively. In favor of the 
view here taken note the suggestion of Streeter: “ Particularly 
significant is the fact that [Luke] imports rére é\eyev adrois, 
Luke 21, 10, cf. kal eirev |rapaBodnv abrots| 21, 29, into the middle 
of the apocalyptic discourse derived from Mark [13], showing that 
he likes to divide long pieces of discourse as it were into paragraphs 
by a word or two of narrative.” Similarly Luke 5, 36, inserts é\eyev 


1 Wernle, op. ail. p. 82, connects with Luke’s introduction of prefaces various other 
changes that tend “die Reden in Erzthlung umzusetzen durch lebhaftere Form, 
Zwiwchenreden, Winleitungen. Als Mittel fiir lebhaftere, fiir die Erzthlung passende 
Gestaltung braucht Le: 

mary. Mt schreibt es einmal mit Le zusammen (11, 22), zweimal fiir sich allein, 
Le 7a) allein in den Redestticken. 

inobdlko by 6, 4175 12, §. 

eyo tiv in verschiedenen Variationen. Le schreibt es mit Mt zusammen aus 
der Quelle somal, flir sich allein in Stlicken der Quelle noch r1mal (6, 27; 11,9; 12, 
4y 5s 8, $15 14, 245 15, 7,10; 17, 345 10, 26). 

Unterbrechung der Reden Jesu oder der Reden im Gleichnis durch Zwischenreden 
11,45; 12,4115 17, 375 19, 24 £.” 

Kiven where Luke introduces sayings of Jesus by the expression, ‘‘ He said to the 
disciples,” as at 6, 20; 9, 43; 10, 23; 12, 1, 22; 16, 1; 17, 1, 22; 20, 45 he is not (ex- 
cept at 10, 23) indicating that the teaching is secret; he is reminding the readers of 
the special group in the audience for which the words were intended. Others are 
present and listening, ¢. g. 6, 19; 9, 43; 12, 1; 16,14; 20, 45. Note also within the 
sayings therngelves Luke’s addition to the phrase Atyw byiv of the words rots dxobov- 
aw (6, 27, contrast Matt. 5, 44) or rots plrous pov (12, 4, contrast Matt. 10, 28). 
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8& kal mapaBodjv mods avrovs dre in the middle of the continuous 
discourse of Mark 2, 19-22. 

But the words of Jesus themselves, the verba ipsissima, whether 
reported by Mark or found in the source designated as Q, have 
rarely been retouched by the author of the third Gospel to give 
them a wider scope or application. An exception is perhaps found 
in Luke 8, 21. The true brethren of Christ according to Mark 3, 
34 were shown by Jesus’ glance to be those seated about him (Matt. 
12, 49 is still more distinct: éxreivas rHv xEipa éml Tous pabnras) ; 
in Luke they are defined as those in general who hear and do God’s 
word. But the solitariness of this instance only makes the general 
faithfulness of Luke the more impressive. 

In a number of passages, especially from Q, Luke’s form is in the 
second person, as addressed directly to Jesus’ hearers, while in the 
parallels the third person is used, as in general or indirect teachings 
or in the description of persons in a parable. 

The most familiar example is in the Beatitudes, which have in 
Matthew (all but the last) the form: 


pakdpror of mrwxol TG mrebpart, bre abrdv éorw 4 Bacirela t&v obpardy (5, 3), but in 
Luke paxéproe of mrwxol, dre DueTEpa Eotiv % Bacidrela tov Oeod (Luke 6, 20). So 
Matt. 5, 5, 6 = Luke 6, 21.2 

Matt. 7, 21 od mas 6 Néywr por Kipre Kbpte, eiveAcboerar eis TI Bacirelay T&v ovipavar, 
GAN’ 6 wordy 7d OEAnu“a TOD maTpds mou TOD & Tots olpavots. Luke 6, 46 ri dé pe 
kadetre: Kipte kipte, kal ob TovretTe & EYu; 

Matt. 11, 18 Mev yap "Iwavyns unre éoOiwy hte tivwr, Kal N€yovow: Sarudriov exer, 
19 HAGE 6 vids Tod dvOpwrov éobiwy Kai Tivwy Kal Aeyovow k.r.A. Luke 7, 33, 34 reads 
in each case A\évyere for Aéyouow.8 


1 Note the frequent elae 5é€ in Luke, e.g. 4, 24; 15, 11. In Mark 4 the similar 
phrases in verses 9, 13, 21, 24, 26, 30 may indicate, what we otherwise suspect, that 
scattered sayings here are collected into a discourse. Compare “ Jesus saith” in the 
Oxyrhynchus Logia. 

* Harnack, Sayings, p. 49, n. 1, regards Matthew’s form as original, against Well- 
hausen and others. 

* Here and sometimes elsewhere the change from third to second person serves the 
additional purpose, which seems to be a feature of Luke’s method (see p. 150), of remov- 
ing the indefiniteness of the subject. So the questions asked in complaint against 
Jesus or his disciples are directly addressed to them in Luke, while Matthew adopts 
the other mode of correction by inserting the subject. Thus, 


Mark 2, 16 éc@le cal rive Luke 5, 30 éo0lere kai rivere 
(Matt. 9, 11 adds 6 diddoxados dudv) 
Mark 2, 24 owdow Luke 6, 2 zovetre 


(Matt. 12, 2 adds of uaénral cov) 
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Mark 12, 38, and from him Luke 20, 46 as well as Matt. 23, 6, warns against the 
scribes as r&p Oeddvrwr (dirobvrwv Luke, ¢idotow Matt.) . . . domacpods & rats 
ayopats 39 Kal mpwroxabedplas ev Tals ouvaywyats x.r.r. Luke 11, 43 addresses the 
Pharisees, oval tulv rots Papicalois, bre Ayaware THY TpwroKkabedplay &w Tals ovr- 
aywyats kal rovs domacuols év rats ayopais. 

Matt. 23, 4 says similarly of the scribes and Pharisees, Secuebovow 5¢ dopria Bapéa 
kal émuriéacw eri robs Gpouvs tov dvOpwrwv, abrol dé 7G Saxridhw abr&v ob Oédovew 
kujoa abra. Luke 11, 46 cal duiv rots vopuxots oval, dt poprifere rovs dvOpmrovus 
doprla dvoBaorakra, kal abrol évi Trav Saxthb\wy buGv ob rpocWavere tots doprios. 

With Matt. 25, 1-13, the parable of the ten virgins, compare Luke 12, 35, éorwoap 
dudy al dcdves wepretwopevar kal of NUOXVOL KaLtdpevor 36 kal bpets Suoro dvOpwmrots 
Tpoodexopévors Tov Kbpiov éavT&v, wore avadbon eK TOV yapwr. 

Matt. 25, 11 torepor 5é Epxovrar Kal ai Aowwal wapHévor A€youcaL KUpre KUpLe, Evortov 
jety. 12 6 dé droxpilels clrev> apy Neyo dpiv, od« ol6a buds. Luke 13, 25 dpénade 
éiw écrdvar kal Kpovew riv Oipay NEyovrTes: KUpte, avor~ov july, Kal amoKpiHels epet 
tutv- ovk olda buds wobev éore. 

Matt. 7, 22 woddol épotciv por & éxelvp TH Hepa: KUpre KUple K.T.A.... 23 Kal TéTE 
dpodoyjow abrots Sti ovderoTe Eyvuw buGs, aroxwpetre am’ Euod of Epyatopevor TV 
dévouiay. Luke 13, 26 rore &pkecOe eye... 27 Kal Epel Ey butv: odk oléa 
wé0ev EoTE K.T.D. 

Matt. 8, 12 of 6é viol rijs Bacidelas ekedXeboovTat eis TO oKdros TO eEwrepov: eel Ecrar 6 
KAavOpuos Kal 6 Bpvypos TGv dd6vrwv. Luke 13, 28 éxet orar 6 KAavOpuds Kal 6 Bpuvypos 
Tov dddvrwv, bray bWeoOe ’ABpadu ... & TH Bacrreia Tov Deod, Umass 5é ExBad- 
Aopevous é&w. 

Matt. 18, 12 éay yerynrai rim avOparw exardv TpdBarta k.T.d. Luke 15, 4 ris dvOpwios 
€& duGv! éxwv &ardv rpdBata K.7.dr. 

Mark 13, 12 kal rapadmoe ddehpos d5ehpov cis Oavaror kai warp TEKvor, Kal émavacTh- 
sovrar réxva éml yoveis kal Pavarwcovot abtobs . . . 13b 6 dé bropelvas eis Tédos 
otros cwihcerar (so Matt. to, 21; 24,13). Luke 21, 16 rapadodqcecde dé kal brd 
yovéwy Kal ddeApav Kal ovyyevav kai plrwy kal Oavatwoovow ¢& buGv ... 19 & TH 
bropovp buGv crhoaabe ras puxds buar.? 


Somewhat different is the contrast between Mark’s (3, 30) as- 
signing a statement of Jesus to the cause 671 €heyov- Tvedua axabaprov 
éxet, and the assignment by Jesus himself of a different statement in 
a passage of Luke, connected with the same passage in Mark but 
also dependent on Q (Luke 11, 18 compare Matt. 12, 26), Ore Névyere 
év BeedteBodd éxBadrew pe TA Sauda. But it is not impossible 
that the two causal clauses have some literary connection, and that 


1 For rls (é£) tuav (avOpwmos) see Matt. 7,9 = Luke 11, 11; Matt. 6, 27 = Luke 
12, 25; Matt. 12, 11 = Luke 14, 5; Luke 14, 28. 

2 In Matt. 23, 34-36 = Luke 11, 49-51 the converse phenomenon (Matt. mpds buds 
. . . Gmokrevetre . . . duvtere . . . edoveboare, Luke els atrods . . . amoxrevodow 
éxdudstovow . . . &modopévov) is perhaps due to the fact that what in Luke is the quo- 
tation from “the Wisdom of God” is found in Matthew as the actual words of Jesus 
to the scribes and Pharisees. 
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the parallels should be included in the list above as well as in that 


on page Iot. 
In the following cases the second person plural is used by Luke 


parallel to other persons than the third: 


Mark 9, 40 és yap obk éorw Kad’ jpar, Luke 9, 50 6s yap ovk éorw Kal’ bya, 


drip judy torw (v. 1, dur bis) trép byady éorw 
Matt. 6, 21 drov yap éarw 6 Oncavpds gov, Luke 12, 34 Sov yap éorw 6 Onoavpds 
éxet éorar Kal 4 Kapdla cov budv, exe? kal } Kapila bur eorar [Q] 


A pplication of Parables 


The allegorizing of Christ’s figures and parables is another method 
of adapting his teaching to the later generation. There can be no 
doubt that this process was active before Luke took in hand to 
write his gospel, just as it has been continuing ever since. A para- 
ble, if originally intended to point but one lesson, can easily be re- 
interpreted and restated so as to teach several lessons. It is evident 
from the parables peculiar to Luke that he was aware of their gen- 
eral moral. This is shown by the special setting which he gives 
them (e.g., 19, 11; 18, 9; 18, 1; 15, 1, etc., see above, pp. 120 f.) and 
by the way he draws the moral at the end. The parable of the two 
debtors (7, 41, 42) is directly applied to the case of Simon the 
Pharisee. To the lawyer who elicited the parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan Jesus adds, “‘ Go thou and do likewise.”” To the story of 
the rich fool is added the sentence, “So is he who lays up treasure 
for himself and is not rich toward God.” To the parables on count- 
ing the cost is added the conclusion, “ So therefore every one of you 
who forsaketh not all his possessions cannot be my disciple.” The 
parables of the lost sheep and the lost coin each conclude with the 
joy over one repentant sinner. The parable of the unjust steward 
is followed by the advice it suggests, 16, 9 ff. To the parable of the 
faithful servant Luke adds as usual an application, “So also ye, 
when ye,” etc. The parable of the unjust judge proves the faith- 
fulness of the avenging God. The parable of the Pharisee and the 
publican, and the figure of the choice of seats at a feast, lead to the 
same lesson of humility (Luke 14, 11 = Luke 18, 14). 

In these cases it is impossible to determine how far Luke has 
altered the contents of the parable; but where he is parallel with 
Mark and Matthew we are better able to judge. The chief illus- 
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strations have been collected and carefully explained by Nicolardot, 
op. cit., pp. 158-162. Some of them may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 


In Mark 2, 19 the question is asked, “ Can the children of the bridechamber fast 
as long as the bridegroom is with them?” but in Luke 5s, 34, it runs, ‘“‘Can you make 
the children of the bridechamber fast?’ — thus more clearly identifying “the chil- 
dren of the bridechamber’”’ with the disciples of Jesus, whose neglect of fasts was 
complained of. 

In Luke 5, 36 (= Mark 2, 21) the comparison is between old and new coats, rather 
than between an old coat and a patch of new stuff. The meaning is that John represents 
a full and complete system of his own, which would be spoiled if one feature of it (e.g., 
fasting), were removed, just as Christ’s system would be spoiled if one feature were 
added to it. One who is brought up in John’s school is naturally content with it (see 
Luke 5, 39). 

The allegorizing of the parable of the sower is carried a step further in Luke by his 
addition (Luke 8, 15) of é xapdig xad@ «al dya6f as an interpretation of & rf Kadi vii 
(cf. 8, 12 awd ris kapdias). Note further the addition tva wu) muoreboarres cwhdow (8, 
12), the substitution of pds Karpov mucrebovow for mpdcxarpol elow (Mark 4, 17), and 
the omission of oreipdpevor, orapevres (Mark 4, 16, 20). 

In the parable of the lamp, Luke twice says the light is for those who enter in (8, 16; 
II, 33), while Matt. 5, 15 says it shines for all those in the house. Harnack, Sayings, 
pp. 55f. writes: “St. Luke evidently intends to improve the sense of the passage; 
he perhaps also thinks of the missionary aspect of the gospel (though this is doubtful).”’ 

A reference to the Gentile mission may perhaps be found also in Luke’s version of 
the parable of the wedding feast, 14, 16-24. When the original guests refuse, the 
servants are sent out even to the ¢payyol to get men to partake of the feast. Luke adds 
that the original guests are definitely excluded (14, 24). 

In the parable of the pounds (Luke 19, 11~27), by a variety of touches, the identifi- 
cation of the master with Jesus is made more clear than in the corresponding parable 
of the talents (Matt. 25, 14-30). See Luke 19, 12, 14, 27; Nicolardot, pp. 160 f. 

There can be no doubt that in the parable of the husbandmen the culprits are meant 
to be the Jewish rulers. So, at least, the hearers understood it according to all synop- 
tists, Mark 12, 12 = Matt. 21, 45 = Luke 20, 19. But in Matt. and in Luke it is made 
doubly clear; in Matt. by Jesus’ direct application (21, 43), in Luke by the self-defend- 
ing remark of the bystanders, mu} yévorro (20, 16). 


Omission of Details 


Like Luke’s tendency to generalization, so his tendency to omit 
numerals and proper names leads to loss of definite color and realism. 
In some cases (see p. 156) the proper names may be omitted because 
of their barbarous sound, in accord with strictly literary rules;. but 
in others no such reason for the omission exists, and the effect is 
only to lessen the local Palestinian coloring of the narrative. 


Perea (xépav rod "Iopdavov, Mark 3, 8; 10, 1) is not mentioned by Luke by name, not 
even in his reputed “ Perean section,” neither is Idumea (Mark 3, 8). Probably they, 
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and sometimes even Galilee, are included in his Judea (see Luke 6, 17, and cf. Luke'x, 5: 
7,17; 23, 5; Acts 2,9; 10,37; 11,1, 29; 26, 20). Decapolis, though found at Matt. 
4, 25; Mark 5, 20; 7, 31, is not in Luke, who in 8, 39 substitutes xa’ Sdqv THY TOW; 
cf. 8, 27. Caesarea Philippi (Mark 8, 27) is not mentioned in Luke 9, 18. Galilee (Mark 
9, 30) is omitted in Luke 9, 43. Samaria, on the other hand, though not mentioned in 
Matt. or Mark, occurs in Luke 17, 11; and frequently in Acts in connection with the 
spread of Christianity in Palestine. Samaritans are mentioned in Matt. once (their 
cities to be avoided, 10, 5), never in Mark, but in Luke 9, 52; 10, 33; 17, 16; Acts 8, 
25. Bethany is not mentioned by Luke as being Jesus’ lodging place during his last 
week (cf. Mark 11, 11, 12; 14,3). Twice when Mark places a scene in Capernaum (2, 
I; 9, 33) Luke omits any reference to place (5, 17; 9, 46). Even references to Jesus’ 
being by the sea are omitted (cf. Mark 2, 13; 3, 73 4,13 5, 21). 


In the following quotations the names of persons found in Mark 
but omitted by Luke are enclosed in brackets: 


Mark 1, 29 #AOov els rip olxlay Diuwros [kal ’Avdptou pera "laxwBov kal *Iwdvvov] — 
Luke 4, 38. 

Mark 2, 14 «dev Aevely [rév rod ’AXdatov] Kabquevov éxl 7d TeAwMov — Luke 5, 27. 

Mark 2, 26 elofddev eis rdv olkov Tod Oeod [él ’ABidbap &pxrepews] — Luke 6, 4, 

Mark 3, 17 "IdxwBov [rov rod ZeBedalov] kal "Iwavyny [rov dded\pdv rod ’laxeBov] — 
Luke 6, 14. 

Mark 5, 37 ‘Iwdvvny [rov adedpov "IaxwBov] — Luke 8, 51. 

Mark 6, 17 ‘Hpwodda riy yuvatka [fiAirrov] rod abeApod abrot — Luke 3, 19. 

Matt. 23, 35 Zaxaplov [viod Bapaxtov] — Luke 11, 51 [Q]. 

Mark 10, 46 [6 vids Tiuaiov Baprluaos] rupdds . . . — Luke 18, 35. 

Mark 13, 1 émnpwra airév . . . [6 Lérpos cat "IdxwBos kal "Iwavyns xal ’Avdpéas] — 
Luke 21, 7 érnparnoar. 

Mark 14, 33 [Iérpov xal ’IaxwBov xal "Iwdvynv] — Luke 22, 39 of uabnrat. 

Mark 14, 37 éyer 7G Lerpw — Luke 22, 46 elzev abrots. 

Mark 15, 21 Zivwya Kupnvaiov . . . [rdv warépa ’Ade~dvSpov Kal ‘Pobdov] — Luke 
232 Os 


For examples of the converse see Mark 5, 31 of wafyrai — Luke 8, 45 6 Ilérpos 
kal ol atv abrG. Mark 14, 13 dbo r&v pabnr&v airod —Luke 22, 8 érpov xa Iwdvvnv 


Luke, like Matthew (see Allen, Matthew, p. xxxvi), leaves out 
details of number. 


Mark alone mentions (2, 3) that the paralytic was carried by four men. Luke does 
not tell (8, 33), as does Mark (5, 13) that the swine drowned were as duoxidcor. Luke 
9, 13 speaks of the needed supplies as Bpwpara els ravra Tév Nady Todrov rather than as 
Snvaplov diaxoclwy &provs (Mark 6, 37). The companies in Luke 9, 14 are fifty each, 
not fifty and a hundred (Mark 6, 40). In the parable of the sower and in its interpre- 
tation in Mark 4, 8, 20 the good seed brings forth thirty, sixty, and a hundred-fold. 
In Luke 8, 8, 15 it yields a hundred-fold, or simply “with patience.” The recompense 
of the faithful is changed from éxatovram)dactova, Mark 10, 30, to mo\AarAactova, Luke 
18, 30 (ABAal.; so also in Matt. 19, 29 BL). Note also the éSdounxovréas érr& in 
Matt. 18, 22, but not in the parallel, Luke 17, 4 [Q]. 
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Again, Mark (14, 1, cf. Matt. 26, 2) says that the passover was to occur pera db0 
juépas; Luke merely says it was near (22, 1 #yyitev). Luke 22, 34, 61 and Matt. 26, 
34, 75 both omit the double cock-crowing of Mark 14, 30, 72. (So even in Mark NC*W 
omit dis. Note further omissions of & al in Mark 14, 68, 72.) 

The addition of dbo in Luke 9, 30 kal idod dvipes 560... otrwes Foav Mwiofs Kal 
*Haelas (cf. Mark 9, 4 ’HAelas ody Mwie?) is perhaps due to a kind of formula of Luke 
for apparitions. See Luke 24, 4 kai l6od dvdpes dbo érésrnoay abrats; Acts 1, 10 cal 
xal ldod avbpes 5bo0 maprornKeacay abrots. See also p. 178 n. 


Characteristic of Luke is his qualification of numbers by dae, e.g. 


Mk. 6, 40 Kara wevrhxovra Lk. 9, 14 dcel ava revrixovra (v1.) 
Mk. 6, 44 wevraxioxtdr01 &vdpes Lk. 9, 14 doel dvdpes mevraxtoxirror 
Mk. 9, 2 pera tuepas €& Lk. 9, 28 doel qyépae dx 

Mk. 15, 33 Spas éxrns Lk. 23, 44 doel dpa ery 


This use of woet is found elsewhere in the New Testament only 
in Luke’s writings (Luke 3, 23; 22, 41, 59; Acts 1,15;2, 41} I0, 3; 
19, 7, 34), with the solitary exception of Matt. 14, 21, dvépes woel 
mevTaktoxidvot, which is thus under suspicion of having been assimi- 
lated to Luke 9, 14.1 In two cases Luke uses it with a more definite 
phrase substituted for Mark’s wxpov, wera puxpov, viz. Luke 22, 41 
a@oel iPov Bornv, 22, 59 diacrdons woel pas was (cf. 22, 58 pera 


Bpaxb). 

Other details of many kinds are omitted by Luke. Beside the 
examples discussed elsewhere (pp. 151 f.) of indications of time an 
place which Luke omits, a few others may here be given: 


Mark 2,1 e otkw ?—Luke 5, 17. 

Mark 4, 38 & 7H mpburn él 7d mpockepadacov — Luke 8, 23. 
Mark 5, 21 & 7G Aol — Luke 8, 4o. 

Mark 6, 8 «is rHv Savnv — Luke 9, 3. 

Mark 6, 32 7 mAolw —— Luke 9g, Io. 

Mark 6, 39 éai 7G xAwpe xdpTw — Luke 9g, 14. 

Mark 8, 27 é rf 65g — Luke 9, 18. 

Mark 9, 8 éamva — Luke g, 36. 


1 Elsewhere numbers are thus qualified by as, as by Mark at the feeding of the four 
thousand (8, 9 = Matt. 15, 38 v.J.) and by John at the feeding of the five thousand (6, 
10; cf. Mark 6, 44 = Luke 9, 14 above) and elsewhere (e.g. John 19, 14 = Luke 23, 
44 above, and Mark 5, 13; John 1, 40; 4,6; 6,19; 11,18; 19, 39; 21,8). Luke uses 
it twice in the gospel (1, 56, and 8, 42 where it is added to Mark 5, 42 érdv dw5exa) and 
frequently in Acts: 1, 15 vl.; 4, 40.1.3 5,7 (as dpadv rprdv daorqua, cf. Luke 22, 59 
above), 5, 36; 13, 18, 20; 19, 34 v.., 27, 37. 

2 According to Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, pp. 11, 28, olxia and ofkos without men- 
tion of the owner occur seven times in Mark, four times in Matthew, but nowhere else 


in the New Testament. 
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Mark 9, 33 é& 77 olxig 1— Luke 9, 46. 

Mark 9, 33 & 7 656 — Luke 9, 47. 

Mark 10, 32 & rq 666 — Cf. Luke 10, 28. 

Mark 10, 52 & 79 66g — Luke 18, 43. 

Mark 12, 35 é 7@ ies — Luke 20, 41. 

Mark 12, 41 xkarévavte rod yatodudaxlov — Luke 21, 1. 

Mark 13,1 &é« rod iepod — Luke 21, 5. 

Mark 13, 3 els 76 Spos ray éhat&v Karéevayte Tod iepod — Luke 21, 7. 
Mark 14, 16 els tHv rod — Luke 22, 13. 

Mark 14, 68 ¢w eis 7d mpoat\iov — Luke 22, 58. 

Mark 15, 25 #p 6& dpa tpirn, cf. 15, 34 — Luke 23, 33f. 

Mark 15, 42 xal #6n plas yevouéyns —— Luke 23, 50; but cf. vs. 54. 
Mark 16, 5 & rots defots — Luke 24, 4. 


Other details of all sorts omitted by Luke may be illustrated by 


the following :? 


Mark 1,6 Dress and food of John the Baptist — Luke 3, 1-6. 

Mark 1,13 jv werd Tov Onpiwy — Luke 4, 1, 2. 

Mark 4, 36 xal dd\da@ mAola Foapv per’ abrod — Luke 8, 22. 

Mark to, 50 dmoBaday 76 iuariov abtod (cf. Mark 14, 51, 52) —Luke 18, 40; cf. 


De Bee 
Mark 11,8 dAdor 6¢ oriBadas Kovavres éx Tv aypGv — Luke 1g, 36 


Mark 11, 15 ras tpawéfas T&y KoAdAuBioTGy Kai ras Kabédpas Tv TwAovvTwY Tas Tept- 

orepas Katéotpevev — Luke 109, 45. 

Mark 12, 1 zeprnxey ppaypuoy Kal dpviey bsrodnvov Kat @Kodduncer mipyor —— Luke 

2 A 
Mirren I é 66\m — Luke 22, 2. 

Loss of Palestinian color has been found by some in various other 
passages, where it is supposed that Luke adapted his sources for 
readers to whom Palestinian life was unknown. Thus according to 
Scholten (op. cit. p. 22; but see below, p. 197) Luke (8, 16) failed 
to recognize the force of the articles in Mark 4, 21, where the regular 
pieces of furniture in a Jewish house are mentioned as the lamp, the 
lampstand, the bed (cf. also Mark 7, 30, and Luke 11, 7: “my 
children are with me in the bed,” eis tv xolrnv.) The use of mud 
and thatch in the walls and roof of houses is obscured by Luke’s 
omission of éfopvéavres in Mark 2, 4 (cf. Luke 5, 10, dia rav 
kepdpov) and of diopbocover in Matt. 6, 19, 20; cf. Luke 12, 33. 
(In Luke 12, 39 = Matt. 24, 43 diopuxOjvar is retained by Luke). 
According to Lagrange, Revue Biblique (1896), p. 31, quoted by 

1 See note 2 on preceding page. 

? Though only omissions are mentioned here, it must not be overlooked that Luke 


often adds a short phrase for the sake of fulness and clearness. See Hawkins, Horae 
Synopticae, 2nd edit., pp. 194 ff. 
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Batiffol, Credibility of the Gospel, p. 138, the expression in the 
parable, Matt. 7, 25, 27 #\@ay of rorapoi, while appropriate enough 
for Palestine with its sudden freshets and its unsubstantial houses, 
was changed by Luke (6, 48, 49) as not suitable to conditions else- 
where. 


STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES AND USE OF CONJUNCTIONS 


We come now to consider those changes made by Luke, in passages 
derived from Mark, which affect neither the order of the paragraphs 
nor the treatment of the paragraph as a whole, but rather the struc- 
ture of the sentence, the order of words, and matters of grammar 
and vocabulary, all of which constitute the minor elements of style. 
The details here are numerous, and do not always afford a basis for 
natural classification, so that a complete list of all changes would 
give no very definite results. Instead, we shall list and group those 
changes which seem to show the editorial habits of the author, with- 
out demanding or expecting that his changes should uniformly be in 
one direction. For example, if from the expression tatra wéyra in 
Mark 13, 4 and 13, 30, Luke omits first one word and then the other, 
the two instances alone furnish us but little information about his 
method. 

To the investigation of Luke’s use of Mark would follow as a 
natural sequel an investigation of his use of Q. The subject no 
doubt admits of separate treatment, and much of the material is 
already collected in Harnack’s Sayings of Jesus. But as the original 
wording of Q is not certainly discovered by mere comparison with 
Matthew, and as the changes attributable to Luke are usually to be 
recognized by his literary habits elsewhere, it seems most instruc- 
tive, instead of reserving this part of our study for a separate chap- 
ter, to add under each class of changes made by Luke in passages 
derived from Mark similar differences between Luke and Matthew 
in sections that have no parallels in Mark. This will at the same 
time strengthen the evidence given by comparison with the sections 
from Mark alone and confirm by that evidence the suspicion of 
corresponding changes where Q was the source. As before, these 
parallels will be distinguished by the sign [QJ]. 

Harnack does not appear to have used for the basis of his recon- 
struction of Q a full study of the editorial methods of the two sub- 
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sequent writers in their use of Mark. In a few cases I believe this 

analogy would have led him to reverse his decision, or at least to 

speak with less confidence. A few examples will be found in the 
course of this discussion. 

Luke’s changes in the text of Mark often find their readiest ex- 
planation in his desire for improvement in the structure of sentences. 
It is true that Luke never equals in his later sections the balanced 
periodical sentence with which his work begins, yet his sense for the 
balance of composite sentences is not lost, and in many other ways 
his constructions-approximate more nearly to classical models than 
do those of his sources. Norden observes this fact and quotes a 
few cases. He says (Antike Kunstprosa, pp. 490 f.): “‘ Einige Perio- 
den bildet Lukas besser als die beiden anderen (ohne dass er durch- 
weg gut periodisierte), doch habe ich mir aus vielem nur weniges 
notiert,”’ and adds as an example: 

Mark 1, tof. xal edOds dvaBaivwy éx rod Ydaros eldev sxLfouevovs Tobs obpavodls Kal 7d 
Tvedua Ws wepraTtepayv KaraBatvor els abtov. Kal Pwr éyevero EK TV obpavdr, av el 6 
vids wou 6 ayamnrés, & col ebddxynoa. 

Luke 3, 21 f. éyévero 6 év 7G BarricOjvar Gravra Tov dadv kal "Incod Bamtioberros Kat 
Tpocevxopevov avewxOjvar Tov ov’pavoy kal kataPjvac TO TvEDA TO GyLOY GwWMATLKa 
el6eu @s TeptoTepay én’ abrov, Kal Pwvhv é— obpavod yevécBat k.T.d. 

The most frequent improvement is the substitution of some form 
of complex sentence for successive co-ordinate verbs, thus reducing 
the extent of parataxis. This is done in many ways. Norden’s ex- 
ample suggests two of these, the construction with év 7@ with the 
infinitive and the use of the genitive absolute. 

The construction éyévero év 7@ with the infinitive occurs fre- 
quently in Luke in various forms (see Plummer, St. Luke, p. 45). It 
appears in a few cases to be substituted for a different expression 
in Mark: 


Mk. 1, 10 (quoted above) Lk. 3, 21 (quoted above) 

Mk. 5, 21 dvamepdoavros rod Inood Lk. 8, 40 éyévero & 76 broorpépew Tov 
"Inoovy 

Mk. 10, 46 xal épxovrat eis Teperxe Lk. 18, 35 évyevero & 7G éyyifew abrév els 
*Teperxw 


We may also add one case of the infinitive with év without pre- 
ceding éyévero, a construction which also is a favorite with Luke: 


ME. 5, 24 xal qKxodoiPe abr@ dxdos wots Lk. 8, 42 é dé T@ brayev abrov of 6xAor 
kal auveO\.Bov airév ouverviyov aitév 
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Participles 


In one of the preceding cases (Mark 5, 21 = Luke 8, 4o) Luke is 
supplanting a genitive absolute. More often Luke introduces the 
genitive absolute in place of a finite verb: 


Mk. 1,9 kai anricOn Lk. 3, 21 "Inood Barricbévros 

Mk. 4,1 ouvayera . . . 8x dos Lk. 8, 4 curdvros dxXou roddod 
Mk. 10, 50 66... fe Lk. 18, 40 eyyicavros abrod 

Mk. 11, 4 Avovow abrév Lk. 19, 33 Avévtwy abrdv rov THdov 
Mk. 12, 37  modvs 3xXos fKovev Lk. 20, 45 dkobovros mavrtds Tod Aaod 
Mk. 13, 1 déyer els Lk. 21, 5 revwy deyovtwv 

Mk. 14, 13 brayere Lk. 22, 10 eiseNOdvrwy dpydv 

ME. 14, 49 jun . . . didaoKwr Lk. 22, 53 dvros pov 


When, as occasionally happens, Luke omits a genitive absolute 
in his source it is sometimes because the subject is already present 
in the sentence so that a genitive absolute is strictly ungrammatical,! 
as: 


Mk. 5, 2 é&dOdvros abrod . . . banv- Lk. 8, 27 éeteOdvri adtG . . . baqvrncey 
THOEV ATO 
ME. 5,18 éuBaivovros airod . . . abrév Lk. 8, 37, 38 abrés tuBas . . . eiro 
dé abrod 
Mk. 10,17 éopevoyévov airod . . . ab’rov Lk. 18,18 omits 
Cf. Mk. 10, 46 éxropevopevov abrod Lk. 18, 35 omits 


Mk. 13, 1 ékmopevopévov abrod . . . abrG@ Lk. 21, 5 omits 


In other cases Luke inserts a different genitive absolute of his own 
in the sentence: 


Mk. 1, 32 dias dé yevouerns Lk. 4, 40 dbvovrTos rod 7Xlov 
ME. 15, 33 Kal yevouévns Spas éxrns oxd- Lk. 23, 44,45 Kal jv Hon doel Spa xr kai 
TOs €YEVETO oKéTos éyéveTo . . . TOU HAlov ExNelTOVTOS 


The only other genitive absolute omitted by Luke is: 
ME. 6, 35 pas modAfs ywowevns Lk. 9, 12 7 6é juepa Hptaro KXivew 
Luke sometimes uses the genitive absolute for some other expres- 


sion in Mark’s narrative, and frequently adds it, thereby making 
the situation more definite: 


ME. 1, 35 mpwt &vvxa Niav Lk. 4, 42 yevouerns dé juepas 

Mk. 4, 36 Lk. 8, 23. rAedvtwr 5é abr&v 
Mikes 535 Lk. 8, 45 dpvouperwy 6¢ mavrwy 
Mk. 9, 7 Lk. 9, 34 tratra dé abrod NeyorTos * 


1 Luke does not however completely avoid this ungrammatical genitive absolute. 
See milena 9s Os 55820501 71k 25040. 22,810,053 ACLS) Aynls 2 0eL 7s 
2 Cf. Matt. 17, 5 ére a’rod NadodvTos 
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Mk. g, 20 Lk. 9, 42 Ere 6& mpocepxopévov abrov 
Mk. g, 30 Lk. 9, 43. wavrwy 5¢ Oavpafdvrww 
Mk. 11, 8 Lk. 19, 36 zopevopevov 6é abrovd 

Mk. 11,9 Lk. 19, 37 évvifovros 6é abrod K.r.d. 
Mk. 14, 54 Lk. 22, 55 meprayavrwy 6é wip x.7.d. 
Mk. 14, 72 Lk. 22, 60 érz AadodrTos abrod 

Mk. 16, 5 é&eBapBrOnoav Lk. 24, 5 éupdBwv St yevouerwr k.T.r. 


Similar use of the genitive absolute is made by Luke in passages derived from Q 
or in introducing such passages. (Cf. Harnack, Sayings, pp. 39, 113). 


Mt. 3, 11 Lk. 3, 15 mpocdoxévros 6&é Tod Aaod Kal 
Sradroyefouevwr ravrwv xr. [Q] 

Mt. 7, 25 KaréBn %) Bpoxn Lk. 6, 48 wAnuptpns 5é yevouerns [Q] 

Mt. 8, 19 Lk. 9, 57 Kal wopevopevwy abr&v & tH 
456 [Q] 

Mt. 12, 22 Weparevoev abrov Lk. 11, 14 rod dacuovtov eéedOdvros [Q] 

Mt. 12, 38 Lk. 11, 29 ré&v 5¢ bxAwY éEwabporfopérwr 
[Q] 


The other uses of the participle in Luke are both more numerous 
and more idiomatic than in Mark. The simplest illustrations of his 
correction of Mark by participles are found in those pairs of verbs 
connected in Mark by xai, for one of which Luke substitutes a par- 
ticiple.! In most cases it is the former of the two verbs that is 
changed by Luke to the participle, and the temporal sequence is 
shown by the tense (aorist) of the participle. But in some other 
cases, notably with verbs of saying where the time of the two verbs 
is really synchronous the second is changed to the participle. 

List of both kinds of changes follow. 

Participle for the former of two co-ordinate verbs. 


Mk. 1, 35 é&f\Gev kai Lk. 4, 42 é&eav 

Mike 25,1 pov. a) Kal Lk. 5, 24 d&pas 

Mk. 2,12 7yep6n kat Lk. 5, 25 dvaords 

Mk. 4,5 é&avérecbe . . . kat Lk. 8,6 gve 

Mk. 4,7 dvéBynoay kai Lk. 8, 7 cuvpvetcar 
Mk. 4, 20 dxovovow . . . kai Lk. 8, 15 dxobcapres 
MK. 5, 22f. wimre .. . kal Lk. 8, 41 qeodv 

Mk. 5, 33 mpocémecey . . . Kai Lk. 8, 47 wpocresotca 
Mk. 6, 7 mpocxadeira . . . Kai Lk. 9, I cuvkadeodpevos 
Mk. 6, 30 ouvayorrac . . . Kat Lk. 9, 10 srocrpiparres 
Mk. 6, 33 éwéyywoav . . . Kat Lk. 9, 11 yvdvres 

Mk. 9, 2 mapadapBave . . . Kat Lk. 9, 28 zapadtaBav 
Mt. 8, 21 dedOety Kai Lk. 9, 59 dmedOévre (v.1. -dvra) [Q] 
Mt. 5,15 «xalovorc ... kai Lk. 11, 33 das [Q] 


* For an opposite case see Mark 9, 7 eyévero vedéhy émioxrdgovca abrots (Luke 9, 
34 kal éweoxtater airois). 
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MK. 10, 28 adjkapev .. . kat 

Mk. 10, 34 pacriymoovow ... Kai 

Mk. 11, 2 Adboare . . . Kat 

Mk. 11,4 amHdOov xal 

Mk. 11, 7 émiBadrovor. . . Kat 

ME. 12, 3 eéepap cai 

Mk. 12,18 épxovrac . .. kal 

Mk. 12, 20 aBev .. . xal 

Mk. 14,16 éNOov . . . cat 

Mk. 14, 35 émcrrev émi ris yijs xat 

Mk. 14, 37 Epxerar xal 

Mk. 14, 65 Hptavro . . . mepixadbrrew 
kal 


Mk. 15, 43 ciopd\Oev . . . 


Kal 


Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 


Lk. 


18, 28 
18, 33 
19, 30 
IQ, 32 
TQ, 35 
20, 10 
20, 27 
20, 20 
PON Gees 
22, 41 
22,45 
22, 64 


23, 52 
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aéevres 
paoTL’ywoarTes 
Nboavres 
ameOdvres 
émipiWayres 
belpavres 
apocedOovres 
AaBav 
amenOovres 
Geis Ta yovara 1 
wv 


TepikadtWarres 


mpoceduv (So Matt. 27, 58) 


Participle for the latter of two co-ordinate verbs: 


kal deyer 

kal N€eyouge 
kal €\eyov 
=15 5520 


Os BE 
- 10, 14 kal elev 

- 10, 47 kal Neyew 

. II, 2 Kal heya 

. 11, 17 Kal é\eyev 

. 12,4 Kkal jAripacay 
. 12,8 kal é£éBadov 
. 14, 22 «al elrev 

. 14, 24 kal elev 

. 14, 36 Kal heyy 


- 5,371. obx adie .. 


kal Hp~ato bibdaoKev 


kal hp~aro Knptocey 
- kat épxovrar 


Lk. 


Lk. 


Lk. 


Lk. 


Lk. 
Lk. 


Lk. 


Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 


Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 


5, 12 
8, 24 
8, 25 
8, 39 
fly Git 
9, 22 
18, 16 
18, 38 
IQ, 30 
19, 46 
20, II 
2OmLs 
DO, BC) 
22, 20 
2242 


Aeywv 
eyorres 
eyorTes 
Knpvoowv 
EOav . . 


elma 


. ok apiKker 


Aeyor 
AEYwv 
Aeywr 
eyo 
aripacavres 
éxBadovres 
eyo 
Neyo 
AEeyoor 


It will be observed that this change is chiefly with verbs of saying. In the few 
other cases where Luke substitutes a participle for the second of two co-ordinate verbs 
the change reverses also the order in time of the acts mentioned. 


The participle, usually with the article, is substituted by Luke for 


a relative clause: 


Mt. 5, 39 Sorts oe parife 
Mt. 7, 24 
Mt. 7, 24 
Mt. 7, 26 
Mk. 4,9 6s éxe dra 
Mk. 3, 35 6s av rovjon 
Mt. 23, 35 6v époveboate 


P Aan 
OoTts akoveL 
ve ’ t 
6aTls WKoddpNoEV 
Batis @Koddunoev 


Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 


Lk. 


Lk. 
Lk. 


6, 29 
6, 47 
6, 48 
6, 49 


7 rimrovti ce [Q] 
6... dxobwv [Q] 
olxodomodvre [Q] 

oixodouncavre [Q]? 


8,8 6 éxwv Sra (cf. Matt. 13, 9) 


8, 21 
igi 


ot . . . movovuvres 


Tov amroAopuevov [Q] 


1 In this instance, however, the preceding clause shows the converse difference, for 
Mark has rpoe\Oav prxpov, Luke drecrac6n ax’ abrdv woe Gov Bodjy cat. 
2 Perhaps Luke 7, 32 = Matt. 11, 16 f. should be added, see full text and variants. 
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Mt. 10, 33 dors 5’ dv dpvnonral pe Lk. 12,9 6 6& dpynodperds ue [Q] 

Mt. 12, 32 ds 8” & elrp ra B 

Mins sagt a; 8% by Pheer Lk. 12, 10 rO . . . BAaodnufoavre [Q?] 
Mt. 23, 12 do7ts 6é tYaoe éavrdv Lk. 14, 11; 18,14 més 6 tpav éavrdv [Q] 
Mt. 23, 12 ders rarewwoe éavTdov Lk. 14, 11; 18, 14 6 6é rawevav éavrdv [Q] 
Mt. 5, 32 ds éav drodeduperny yaunon Lk. 16, 18 6 drodeduperny .. . yauev [Q] 
Mk. 12, 18 oilrives €youor Lk. 20, 27 of avredeyovres 

Mk. 15,41 at. . . nxodobfovy Lk. 23, 49 ai ovvaxodovdodoar 


Compare also 
Mk. 9, 35 et tus OéAe mpGros elvar, éorar Lk. 9, 48 6 yap utxpdrepos Ev raow byiy 


ravrev éoxatos Kai wayrwy dtaKovos irdapxwv, ovrds éorw peyas 
Mk. 10, 43 és dy BéAp péyas yevécOar v duiy Lk. 22, 26 6 pelfwv & dyiv 
Mk. 10, 43 dvdxovos Lk. 22, 26 6 dtaxovav 
Mk. 10, 44 ds dv O&dn buav yeveoOar mpGros Lk. 22, 26 6 wyobpevos 
Mt. 6, 12 rots dderdérats Lk. 11, 4 ravri ddeldovre [Q] 
The only case of the reverse is 
Mk. 12, 40 of xareoOiovtes Lk. 20, 47 of karecBiovoww 


In this case Mark’s participle is not grammatical (see p. 148). 


The participle with the article is twice used for the verb, thus: 


MK. 5, 30 tis wou #Yaro Lk. 8, 45 ris 6 dWapevds pov 
Mk. 11, 28 tis cor thy ékovoiay tabtrny Lk. 20, 2 Tis éorw 6 Sots cou TH ékovoiay 
BwKey TaUTnY 


The question is éorw 6 waioas ce (Luke 22, 64) has the same form, and is perhaps an 
addition by Luke to Mark 14, 65 apodnrevoor, later by assimilation added to Matt. 
26, 68, where it is much less suitable, since Matthew has no reference to Jesus’ being 
blindfolded. This agreement of Matthew and Luke against Mark is, however, very 
puzzling. Similar, and characteristic of Luke, is the form of Luke 22, 23, 76 rls dpa etn 
2£ abr&v 6 Todo wéh\\wv mpaocew, for Mark’s simple and direct ure eye (14, 10). 


In the following cases a variety of constructions of Mark, includ- 
ing clauses with ada, yap, iva, and cases of complementary infini- 
tive, apposition, and asyndeton, are replaced by a participle in 
Luke: 


Mk. 1, 44 braye ceavurov Settov Lk. 5, 14 dmedOcy Settov ceavrév 

Mk. 5,19 dAda deyer aitG Lk. 8, 38 A€yw 

Mk. 8, 36 wdedret &vOpwrov Kepdjaoac Lk. 9, 25 apedeirar dvOpwiros Kepdqoas 

Mk. 9, 6 ov ydp joe LE. 9, 33 wt eldds 

Mk. 10, 17 ri mojow va . . . KAnpovo- Lk. 18, 18 sk mowuoas... kK\npovo- 
Mow pnow 

Mk. 14, 10 "Iobéas . . . dels rv dwdexa = Lk. 22, 3 “Iobday.. . dvra & Tod apiOpod 

Tav bwdeka 


But Mark 5, 25-27, had too many participles even for Luke, and 
by omitting some and by using a relative clause he avoids the fault 
of his source (Luke 8, 43, 44): 
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Mark Luke 
5,25 Kal yuri otoa ev plo .. . 8,43 Kal yur} oboa & plow... 
5,26 Kal wod\d\a rafotoa... 
kal dawavnoaga ... ris . .. mpocavakwoaca .. . 
kal undev wpednbeioa obk laxvoe . . . OeparrevPijvar 
G\Aa . . . éModca 
5,27 axoboaca. . 
&Motoa ... 8,44 mpocedodoa .. . 
Varo K.T.r. HWwaro x.7.r. 


iva and wore 


In dealing with clauses already dependent or semi-dependent in 
Mark, Luke shows a tendency to tighten the relation of the clause 
to the main sentence. Here he is also resisting the loose structure 
of post-classical Greek. The free use of iva clauses is a feature of 
Hellenistic Greek, but they are distinctly looser than the infinitive 
with which Luke frequently displaced them. The dove construction 
is notoriously loose, and this too Luke seems partially to avoid. In- 
direct questions are frequently modified so that their relation as 
substantive clauses may be made more clear. A noun, an infinitive, 
a relative clause, may make a good substitute; but more often Luke 
converts the question into a substantive by prefixing the neuter 
article. This of course applies also to direct questions which he 
wishes to incorporate in the main sentence. 

iva is replaced by an infinitive thus: 


Mk. 3, 10 émimlrrev va abrod aywrrat Lk. 6, 19 éthrovy drrecOar abrod 


Mk. 5,12 meupov.. . iva eloéhOwpev Lk. 8, 32 émurpefy . . . eloedOetv 
Mk. 5,18 wapexdhae... ba... Lk. 8, 38 éeiro . . . elvar 
Mk. 5, 43 dteoretAato . . . Waypnoelsyvot Lk. 8,56 mapnyyedre .. . pndevi elreiv 
Mk. 6, 41 éldov . . . Wa waparibdow Lk. 9, 16 él5ov. . . mapabelvar 
Mk. 8, 30 émeripnoe va AEywow Lk. 9, 21 éreripnoas mapnyyedrer \Eyev 
Mk. 14, 38 va pn elcédOnte Lk. 22, 40 pr eloedOe?v, but cf. vs. 46 
Mk. 15, 21 tva dpn Lk, 23, 26 épev 

Compare also: 
Mk. 1, 44 Spa eirys Lk. 5, 14 mapnyyere . . . elrety 


iva disappears in other ways: 


Mt. 7,1 ta pr xpibfre Lk. 6, 37 Kal ob pr KpiOqre [Q] 
Mk. 4, 22 édv pH wa pavepw6j Lk. 8, 17 38 ob pavepdv yernoerar 
Mk. 4, 22 Gadd’ va 207 els pavepdv Lk. 8,17 dovp).. . els havepdv Ep * 


1 This construction may, however, be due to Luke’s conflation of Mark with Q 
(Matt. 10, 26 = Luke 12, 2); note yrwodf. 
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Mk. 10, 17 rb wovqow iva Kdnpovopnow Lk. 18, 18 ri woujoas . . . KAnpovopjow 
Mk. 14, 10 tva rapadot Lk. 22, 4 76 w&s... wapadg (but cf. 
Mk. 14, 11) 


Mk. 15,15 zapéiwxer. . . Wacravpwhf, Lk. 23, 25 maptiwxev 7H OedAquati abray 


For the complete omission of clauses with iva, see page go. 


In modern Greek the infinitive has succumbed entirely to iva 
(vé). Luke’s resistance to the growing use of iva is shown in Acts, 
where it is comparatively infrequent, and even in its proper use less 
frequent than é7ws. See J. Viteau, Etude sur le grec du Nouveau 
Testament, Paris, 1893, pp. 74, 176; Blass, Grammar of N. T. Greek, 


§ 69, 2 sub fin. 
ore is removed in Luke’s editing thus: 
Mk. 1, 27 ore ovvinrety Lk. 4, 36 Kat ovvedadovy 
Mk. 2, 12 Gore dofaveyv Lk. 5, 26 xal é6dEafov 
Mk. 2, 28 ore Lk. 6,5 omits dove 
Mk. 3, 10 ore émeminrav...iva aywvrat Lk. 6, 19 éfnrovy drrecbar 
Mk. 4, 37 aore yeulfecbar Lk. 8, 23 kal cvverdnpotvro 
Mt. 12, 22 core Tov kwhdv Nadety Lk. 11, 14 &ddnoer 6 kwdds [Q] 
Mt. 23, 31 wore Lk. 11, 48 dpa [Q] 
Mk. 4, 32 Gore (so Matt. 13, 32) Lk. 13, 19 «ai [perhaps from Q] 


At Mark 1, 45; 2, 2; 3,10; 3, 20; 4,1; 9, 26, the whole clause containing &ore has 
no parallel in Luke. It is interesting that in all these passages except the last the sub- 
ject is the same, — the uncomfortable results of Jesus’ popularity. Luke’s omission of 
these clauses is due probably to other reasons than those of language. The only two 
cases in Luke’s gospel of ore expressing result have a similar connection — the em- 
barrassing effects of Jesus’ miracles (Luke 5, 7 ore BuditerOat abra [ra moval) or popu- 
larity (Luke 12, 1 dare katamareiv &ddHAOvs). See also p. 92. 


ore is comparatively rare in Luke and Acts, and either conveys 
the idea of purpose or indicates a very close connection of result. 
The use of dare to begin a new sentence (in the sense of quare, itaque; 
see Winer-Moulton, p. 377) is not found in Luke or Acts. See Har- 
nack, Sayings, p. 102; “St. Luke also avoids wore in the sense of 
ttaque.” 

Questions 

Indirect questions in Mark often receive in Luke a definite sub- 

stantive construction. They are made articular thus: 


Mk. 9, 34 Tihs wetfwv Lk. 9, 46 76 tis dv etn pettwv abrav. Cf. 
Lk. 22, 24 76 rls abrav Soxe? elvar peltwv 

Mk. 11, 18 @s abrév arodéowouy Cf. Lk. 19, 48 76 rt roujowow 

Mk. 14, 1 ws &roxrelywor Lk. 22, 2 7d r&s dvé\wouw 

Mk. 14, 11 w&s rapadot Lk. 22,4 716 m&s rapadé (cf. also vs. 6) 


MK. 14, 19 mare ey Lk. 22, 23 16 tls dpa etn x.7.d. 
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Questions are altered in other ways: } 


Mk. 2, 25 ri éxotnoe Aaveld Lk. 6, 3 6 éroinoe Aavelé 

Mk. 5, 14 i éorw 76 yeyovss Lk. 8, 35 76 yeyovds 

Mk. 6, 36 ri daywor Lk. 9, 12 émouriopdy 

Mk. 9, 6 ri drroxpi07j Lk. 9, 33 5 Aévye 

Mk. 11, 18 és abrdv drodéowow Lk. 19, 47. abrov drrodéoat 

Mk. 13,11 7l \adnonre Lk. 21, 14 dmrodoynOfvat 2 

Mk. 14, 11 ws abrév eixalpws mapasot Lk. 22, 6 edxatpiay (So Matt. 26, 76) rod 


mapadovvar abrév 
Mk. 14, 36 ob ri éych Oé\w GAAG zl ob Lk. 22, 42 pw 76 Oé\nud pov adda 76 adv 
Mk. 14, 68 rl dA€éves Cf. Lk. 22, 60 6 déyes 


For the complete omission of questions, see pp. 81, 82. 
bru 
é7t is used by Luke several times in place of yap or where in 
Mark there is asyndeton to secure closer relation between two 
sentences. 
Mk. 1, 22 jv yap didoKxww abrods ws €- Lk. 4, 32 dre & étovola Fv 6 Adyos abtov 
ovalav éxwv 


Mk. 1, 27 rh éorw rodro; didax% Karvy Kar’ Lk. 4, 36 ris 6 Adyos obros dre ev eLovaia 
éLovatav 


Mk. 1, 38 €is rodro yap é&fNOov Lk. 4, 43 dre él rodro drecradnv 
Compare 

Mk. 6, 35 4. epnuds éorw 6 trémos ... Lk. 9, 12 daddvoov tov Sxdov . . . Sre 
amédvaov abrobs K.T.d. de &y épnuw tomy éopev 


According to Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, the use of drt recitantis 
is characteristic of Mark. The more certain cases (p. 28, following 
Bruder) number in Matt. eight, in Mark twenty-four, in Luke 
thirteen; but if some less certain cases are included, the figures 
become for Matt. fourteen, Mark thirty-four, Luke twenty-eight 


(p. 41). 


1 Tn view of this practice of Luke, it may be doubtful whether the difference between 
Luke 10, 22, rls éorw 6 vids . . . kal ris orev 6 warnp, and Matt. 11, 27, rov viov . . . 
rov marépa, is due to Luke’s literary method. Harnack, Sayings, p. 20, compares Luke’s 
use of the direct question, rls éorw odros and a relative clause, in Luke 5, 21; 7, 49; 
8, 25; 9, 9, but in at least two of these cases the question can be attributed directly to 
the source, Mark 2, 7; 4, 41. Better illustrations would be Luke 13, 25, 27 odk oléa 
duas wé0ev tare; 20, 7 pr eldevar wdBev (cf. Matt. 25, 12; 7, 23; Mark 11, 33), and 
especially Luke 8, 9 érnpwrwv.... rhs airy etn %) mapaBodn for Mark 4, 10 jpwrwr 
...74as mapaBodds. Compare Luke 10, 3 é{jre idety rov "Inoody ris eorev. 

2 But cf. Luke 12, 11 w&s 4 7h drodoyjanobe H ri elanre. = Matt. 10, 19 was 7 rt 
Aadjonre. 
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In the following cases 87: recitative of Mark is omitted by Luke: 


Mk. 1, 40 A€ywr abr@ Sri Edy GEdAps Lk. 5, 12 éywr, xbpre, éav Gdns 

ME. 6, 35 @Aeyov dre Epnuds Eri Lk. 9, 12. elroy abr: airddvcov 

ME. 8, 28 elmap dre “Iwavynv Lk. 9, 19 elaav- “Iwavynv 

ME. 9, 31 @\ever abrots bre 6 vids Lk. 9, 43, 44 elwe . .. 6 vids 

Mk. 10, 32, 33 #ptaro abrots Neyev... Lk. 18,31 elrev . . . od dvaBalvouey 
bre idod dvaBalvopev 

Mk. 12,6 €eywr bre &rparhoovrat Lk. 20,13 elm .. . &Tpamnoovrar 

Mk. 12, 7 lay drt obrés Eat Lk. 20, 14 €yorres: obrés éorw 

Mk, 12, 19 éypawer jpiv dre Edy Tivos Lk. 20, 28 eypavev juiv: édv revos 

Mk. 13; 6 Deyovtes dre Ey ety Lk. 21, 8 éyorres éym elue 

Mk. 14, 14 elmare . . . dre 6 5iddoxados LK. 22, 11 épetre . . . yer gor d dw4- 
Ever oKados 

Mk. 14, 69 déyev . . . bre obs Lk. 22,59 éeywy . . . ovros 

Mk. 14, 71 dpvivar drt odk ola Lk. 22,60 elrev ... G&vOpwre, otk olda 


Similarly, Matt. 8, 2 omits é7. of Mark 1, 4o, and so in all the 
other cases in Mark here cited (except Mark 14, 71, 72, where 
Matt. 26, 74, 75 retains the 67:), as well as in Mark 1, 15; 5, 28; 
6,18; 8,4; 14, 27. As Matthew’s aversion to éru in this use is as 
strong as Luke’s, if not stronger, the cases of 67: found in either 
gospel in passages based on Q are most likely preserved from that 
source though changed by the other evangelist. Here the balance 
is, as we should expect, about even. 


Matt. 4, 4 véypamrat: obk éx’ EpTy Lk. 4, 4 véypamrar dre obk éx’ &prw [Q] 
Matt. 4,6 vyéypamra yap re Lk. 4, 10 yéypamrat yap ore [Q] 
Matt. 6, 29 AEeyw 5é duly Sre oddE Z. Lk. 12, 27 Aeyw Se div: ob6e D. [Q] 


Matt. 23, 39 A€yw yap duty: ob u7 pe tdnre Lk. 13,35 A€yw byiv dre (Om. NBDal.) 
ob pr) Wnré pe [Q] 

Yet Harnack (Sayings, p. 140) rejects dru in Luke 4, 4 as “ Lukan ”’ 

(p. 45), and in reconstructing the text of Q brackets the drt of Matt. 

6, 29. He ignores the 67 which some codd. and edd. read in Luke 

13, 35 (Tisch., but not Westcott and Hort, v. Soden). 

Butithe éqeirecitative of) Mark 2,.223..3,501 5 isyeg5 3004 n7 2015, te- 
tained in Luke 5, 26; 4, 41; 8, 49; and 22, 61. In Luke 8, 42 the 
recitative é7t of Mark 5, 23 becomes causal (as also perhaps in 
Mark 6, 35 = Luke g, 12), while in Luke 9, 22 eimav bri takes the 
place of jjpfaro diddcxev abrovs dre (Mark 8, 31). 

In one or two cases Luke adds the recitative to Mark. 

MK. 2, 27 kaiédeyer airots . . . 28a07e Lk. 6,5 xat ever abrois bre kUptos éoruv 


kbpudbs éoruy 
Mk. 11, 3 elwarte: 6 Kipios LE. 19, 31 épetre 8rt 6 Kbpios 
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(Contrast the reverse in the similar passage Mark 14, 14 = Luke 22,11; here, how- 
ever, dr: may be causal, answering dvarl; so also 19, 34.) 


Mk. 11, 31 A€yovres édv elrwpev Lk. 20, 5 éyovres dre Edy elrwpev 


(Here in both gospels direct quotation follows etawev.) 


éav and xadws 


From the changes made by Luke in the other particles which in- 
troduce subordinate clauses few if any definite conclusions can be 
drawn. 

Thus Harnack’s repeated statement that “St. Luke, as is often 
the case, has written ei for éav,” can hardly be sustained on the 
basis of two passages derived from Q. 

Matt. 17, 20 édv éxnre mlorw ds xoxxov Lk. 17, 6 et éxere rlori ws Kbxkov owd- 


owamews, épelre mews, Eéyere dv [Q] 
Matt. 5, 46 éav yap ayannonre Lk. 6, 32 kal el dyarGre [Q] 


For Luke nowhere appears to change the éav of Mark to «i, so that 
in the above passages the alternative is quite as probable that Mat- 
thew has changed the ¢i to é4v. In Matt. 21, 21, which like Matt. 
17, 20 has éav éxnre rior followed-by a future indicative, the édav 
is from Matthew, not from his source (Mark 11, 22f.). Cf. édv in 
Matt. 6, 14, 15; 16, 26 with Mark 11, 25, [26]; 8, 36.1 See Harnack, 
Sayings, p. 91; cf. p. 62: ‘ The et here [Luke 6, 32] and in the fol- 
lowing verse [Luke 6, 33 D] is certainly secondary. ... Also in 
other passages St. Luke has changed édy into i,” and p. 28, “ éav 
is very frequent in Q, and St. Luke has very often changed it.” 
So Nicolardot, Les procédés de rédaction, p. 149, following Harnack. 

Is é4v to be preferred to e because, as Harnack says (p. 159), 
“‘ éay is twice as frequent as et” in QP? The same ratio holds in 
Mark, and no doubt in many other books. The occurrence of these 
words is often due to subject matter, quite apart from personal pref- 
erence. The whole thought of the condition is affected by the dif- 
ference, as in the parallels Matt. 17, 20 = Luke 17, 6. The only 
other case in point is 


Matt. 10, 13 éav dé wr G dtla [7 olxta], } Lk. 10, 6 e dé unye, [} elonvn budr] &d’ 
eipnvn bpOv mpds buas érvorpapynrw buds avaxamye 


1 Jn the only other parallel with Mark that comes into consideration here Matt. 
18, 8, 9, (= 5, 29, 30) may have substituted ei for av (Mk. 9, 43-47). 
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But this instance is made less significant because of the idiomatic 
ei 5& pyye (“ otherwise ”), and the wide variation in wording. Both 
Luke and Matthew retain éav in the preceding antithetical member. 

Possibly a certain preference for xafws may be seen in the follow- 
ing list, though the cases again are mainly from Q, except two from 
Mark which cancel each other: 


Mk. 1, 2 xadés LE 3,4 @s 

Mk. 1,44 @ Lk. 5,14 Kabds 

Mt. 7,12 wévra dca Lk. 6, 31 KaOws [Q] 
Mt. 5,48 ws Lk. 6, 36 xadws [Q] 
Mt. 12, 40 domep Lk. 11, 30 xadws [Q] 
Mt. 24, 37 domep Lk. 17, 26 xa6és [Q] 


Harnack (Sayings, pp. 23, 107) also thinks that eozep in the last 
two instances has been changed by Luke because “ he is not fond of 
&amep —on the other hand, he uses xafws 16 + 12 times, while in St. 
Matthew it occurs only three times.” By similar reasoning as good 
a case could be made out for the belief that xa@ms was in the original 
Q and was changed by Matthew to ®ozep; for do7ep is a characteris- 
tic word of Matthew (Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, p. 7), and is 
actually substituted for kal yap (Mark 10, 45) in Matt. 20, 28, 
while Luke uses it only three times in Acts, in the Gospel once, in 
a passage where it comes from Q (17, 24 = Matt. 24, 27), and 
possibly in one other passage (18, 11 v..). 

kal, 6€, wev 

The most obvious fact about Luke’s use of co-ordinate conjunc- 
tions discovered by comparison with Mark is his preference for 8€ 
over xai. Aé belongs to the periodic form of writing; xai is character- 
istic of the Aéés eipouévn. It is colloquial, but in Mark may be 
due sometimes to Semitic idiom, though it is also frequent in Hellen- 
istic and Modern Greek (see J. H. Moulton, Grammar of New 
Testament Greek, I, 12; Thumb, Hellenismus, 129; Robertson, 
Grammar of the Greek New Testament, p. 94.) The comparative fre- 
quency of xai and 6é€ in Mark and Luke has been stated in various 
ways, as by Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, p. 120 f. 

But the most concrete proof of Luke’s preference is shown in paral- 
lel passages where Luke has substituted 6é for xai in Mark without 
much other change of context: 
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Mk. 1,9 kai éyévero Lk. 3, 21 éyévero 6é 

Mk. 1, 38 «Kat Neyer Lk. 4, 43 6 6¢ elev 

Mk. 2,8 kal ércyvobs Lk. 5, 22 émvyvods 5é 

Mk. 2,18 xat N€youow Lk. 5, 33. of 6é elwav 

Mk. 2, 19 kal elev Lk. 5, 34 6 6é elev 

Mk. 2, 23 Kal éyévero Lk. 6, 1 éyévero 5€ 

Mk. 2, 24 xal é\eyov Lk. 6, 2 rues 6é elrav 

Mk. 3, 2 kal raperjpow Lk. 6, 7 wapernpotvro 5é 
Mk. 3,3 kal Aéve Lk. 6,8 eltzev 6é 

Mk. 3, 4 xal Neve Lk. 6,9 eltzev 5é 

Mk. 4, 11 xal deve Lk. 8, 10 6 dé ceive 

Mk. 4, 39 Kal dveyepbels Lk. 8, 24 6 dé dvevepbels 

Mk. 4, 40 xal elrev Lk. 8, 25 elzev dé 

Mk. 5, 2 kal t&edOdvros abrod Lk. 8, 27 d&edOdvre 5é abr G 
Mk. 5,6 kal dv rév "Inoody Lk. 8, 28 idcp 5é rov "Inootv 
Mk. 5,9 kal érnpwra aibrdv Lk. 8, 30 émnpwrycer 5é abrov 
Mk. 5, 13. xal é£e\Odvra Lk. 8, 33 é&eAOdvra dé 

Mk. 5, 14 xai 7\Oov Lk. 8, 35 é&AOov 5é 

Mk. 5, 41 xal xparnoas Lk. 8, 54 abrds 5é kparnoas 
Mk. 6,12 kal tedOdvres Lk. 9,6 tepxdpevor 5é 

Mk. 6, 14 kal frovoer Lk. 9, 7 ijrovcer 6€ 

Mk. 6, 44 xal joa Lk. 9, 14 joav dé 

Mk. 6, 41 Kal AaBav Lk. 9, 16 AaBew be 

Mk. 8, 28 kal &d\d\0u Lk. 9, 19 dAAox dé 

Mk. 8, 36 kal (nurwOjvac ray Yoxqvy Lk. 9, 25 éavrdv dé . . . Snurwbets 
Mk. 10, 13 xal mpoaépepov Lk. 18, 15 mpooépepov 5é 
Mk. 10, 32 kai wapadaBev Lk. 18, 31 mapadaBav dé 
Mk. 11, 4 kal amfdOov Lk. 19, 32 daedOdvres 5é 

Mk. 11, 31 kal dvedovitovro Lk. 20, 5 of d¢ cuvedoyicavro 
Mk. 12,1 kal #ptaro Lk. 20,9 #Hptaro 5€ 

Mk. 14, 54 xal 6 Iérpos Lk. 22, 54 6 dé Heérpos 

Mk. 15, 2 kal érnpwrnoe ...6Medaros Lk. 23,3 6 dé MedGros qpwrnce 
Mk. 15, 24 xal dcapepifovrar Lk. 23, 34 drapeprfdpuevor 5€ 
Mk. 15, 26 xai Hp Lk. 23, 38 qv dé Kai 

Mk. 15, 38 xal 76 xararéracpa éoxicOn Lk. 23, 45 éoxioOn dt 76 Kataréracya 
Mk. 16, 5 kai cise Oodoar Lk. 24, 3 eloed odor 5é 


Similarly in Q passages we find 6é in Luke for xai in Matthew, although Matthew 
also often changes Mark’s xal to dé. 


Mt. 7, 26 kal was 6 dxotwv Lk. 6, 49 6 6é dxoboas [Q] 
Mt. 12, 26 kal el dcaravas (Cf. Mk.3, 26) Lk. 11,18 ei dé xal 6 caravas [Q] 
Mt. 12, 27 kal ei éyw Lk. 11, 19 e dé éyw [Q] 


The proportion between xai and 6é is not however the same in all 
parts of Luke’s writing, just as it varies in Mark and in the parts 
of the LXX as shown by Hawkins; in particular dé is much more 
frequent in Acts than in the Gospel. Harnack explains this differ- 
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ence as due to difference of sources, or rather on the assumption that 
the frequent ai in Luke is due to the use of Mark, whereas in Acts 
the author is writing more freely (perhaps without any written 
sources). But our list shows that Luke considerably reduces the 
instances of cat in Mark when using it as a source; and we may 
further discover that in other parts of Luke, including some which 
Harnack considers to have been freely composed by Luke himself 
(Luke 1, 5-2, 52), the xai is relatively as frequent, or more frequent, 
than in parts based on Mark. 

Harnack (Luke the Physician, p. 90, n. 1) says; ‘ Vogel (“‘ Charak- 
teristik des Lukas,” 2 Aufl., 1899, p. 32) has discussed St. Luke’s 
various methods of beginning a sentence, but he has not drawn the 
final conclusion. If, with him, we compare too beginnings of sen- 
tences in the gospel with a similar number in the second part of Acts 
we arrive at the following result: 


other without 

kal be TE particles particle 
Gospel 50 36 I 6 7 
Acts 16 5 9 16 8 


Accordingly xai preponderates in the gospel by three times. If, 
however, one subtracts all the cases in which the kai is derived from 
St. Mark, then the relation of kai to 6é is much the same in both 
writings.” 

The following table, illustrating the relative frequency of xat and 
dé as particles introducing a sentence, is based on passages taken at 
random from the parts of Luke derived from Mark and those of other 
origin. Of course the figures are subject to some slight change by 
difference of opinion about division of sentences and about readings. 


1. Passages the source of which is Mark 


Luke Gla, Te BXG) 6, I-19 8, 40-56 9, I-50 totals 

Kal 15 8 16 18 57 

6é 6 ae) 42 35 93 
2. Passages of other origin 

Luke 2) E52 14, 1-35 15, 1-32 16, I-31 

kat 28 12 8 9 57 

dé 7 8 13 15 43 


Apparently the ratio of kai to 6é is twice as great in the first class 
of passages as in the second; so that the greater frequency of xal in 
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the gospel as a whole than in Acts can hardly be due to Mark, as 
Harnack supposed. But as Wernle (p. 21) observes regarding 
Luke’s substitution of 5€ for cai in Mark, “von einer strengen Regel 
lasst sich nicht reden.”’ 

In regard to xal yap Harnack makes a similar statement (Luke the 
Physician, p. 95): “ xat yap occurs only once in the Acts (19, 40); 
in the Gospel it is more frequent, because derived from the sources.”’ 
Here again his suggestion is not sustained by the facts, for only twice 
is kal yap taken by Luke from his source, viz. Luke 7, 8 (= Matt. 8, 
9); Luke 22, 59 (= Mark 14, 70 = Matt. 26, 72). It occurs twice 
in passages peculiar to Luke (1, 66; 22, 37), the former of which 
Harnack believes to have been written by Luke without Greek 
sources, and besides these only in passages parallel to Matthew, 
where it is more likely that Luke has introduced it into his sources 
than taken it over from them. In fact, this is the view that Harnack 
himself elsewhere takes of these occurrences (Sayings, pp. 62, 65). 
He says: “ xai yap is Lukan (vide the fifth petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer in St. Luke, where St. Matthew has @s xai; in St. Matthew 
kal yap occurs twice, in St. Luke’s gospel nine times.”’ 

The nine instances are as follows: 

Lk. 1, 66 Kal yap xelp kuplou qv per’ abrod 


Mt. 5, 46 obxi kal of reAGvar Lk. 6, 32 Kal yap of duaptwrot [Q] 

Mt. 5,47 Kal éav Lk. 6, 33a xal yap [NB; om. ydp rell.]} 
édv [Q] 

Mt. 5, 47 obdxi cal of érixol Lk. 6, 33b xat yap [NBA syr. sin. om.] 
[Q] 

Lk. 6, 34 xal yap [NBL om.] 
Mt. 8,9 kal yap éy@ avOpwrros Lk. 7,8 kal yap éye &vOpwros [Q] 
Mt. 6, 12 ds Kal jets ddjxapev Lk. 11, 4 kal yap atrot adlouer [Q] 


Lk. 22, 37 xal yap 76 mrepl euod Tédos Exe 

Mk. 14, 70 kal yap Tadtdaios ef (cf. Lk. 22, 59 Kat yap TadtAaids éorw 

Matt. 26, 73 Kal yap 7) Nadcd cou 6nd 

ge roel) 

pe in contrasts with dé may be considered a test of style, since 
it is a specifically Greek idiom. See Norden, Anizke Kunstprosa, 
p. 25, n. 3. Luke however shows little superiority in the use of this 
word. It occurs in Mark five times, in Matthew twenty, in Luke 
ten times. Of these ten instances none is a correction of Mark. or 
Q (except in the pronominal use of éy wey . . . dv dé in Luke 23, 
33, cf. Mark 15, 27 &a . . . kal &va), but, as far as those sources 
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indicate Luke’s usage, he simply keeps wév when they supply it. 


Thus, 


Luke 3, 16 é¢yw pe .. 
trast Mk. 1, 8. 


. Barrifw.. 


.» pxerac 6€ x.7-r. 


Cf. Matt. 3, 11 [Q]; con- 


Luke 10, 2 6 pév Oepropds moAbs, of 5¢ Epyarar ddiyor Cf. Matt. 9, 37 {Ql 


Luke 22, 22 6 vids pév rod dvOpwrou . . 


. Topeberar, wArv oval 


Cf. Mark 14, 21 


(where however Luke has exchanged Mark’s 6¢ for the less regular rv). 


In Acts yév occurs more frequently (nearly fifty times), but in 
more than three-fifths of the occurrences it is the pév, yer obv soli- 
tarium, of doubtful literary excellence. 

6¢ xat is a favorite combination in Luke. In the following cases 
it occurs in Luke but not in the parallels: ! 


Mt. 3, 10 #3n 88 4 dtivn 

Mt. 8, 21 érepos 5¢. . . elwey 

Mt. 12, 26 «ai el 6 caravas (cf. Mk. 
3, 26) 

Mt. 5, 13 édv dé 7d dAas pwparG (cf. 
ME. 9, 50) 

Mk. 10, 13 kal rpocédepov aitG radia 


. 12,4 Kaketvov 

. 12, 5 Ka&xetvov 

. 12, 21 @oabrws: 22 kai oi érra 

. 13,12 kat rapadooen 

Mk. 15, 27 «al oty air@ cravpotow dbo 
Anoras 


MK. 15, 29-36 


Mk. 15, 26 kai jv 7 éxvypagdy 


Lk. 3,9 #57 dé xal 4 dtivy [Q] 
Lk. 9, 61 elev 5é kai érepos [Q] 
Lk. 11, 18 ei 5¢ xal 6 caravas [Q] 


Lk. 14, 34 éav 6é kal 70 Gas pwpavbi [Q] 


Lk. 18, 15 pocépepov 5 adr@ Kai Ta 
Bpédn 
LE. 20, 11 
Lk. 20, 12 

Lk. 20, 31 dcatrws 5 xal of éxré 

Lk. 21, 16 apadobjoecbe 5& xal 

Cf. Lk. 23, 32 #yovro 5é xai érepor 5b0 
Kaxolpyot obp air dvaipefvac 

Lk. 23, 35 e€euvxrjpitor dé kai (N al, om.) 
ot &pxovres (cf. p. 103) 

Lk. 23, 36 évérartay 5¢ aitG cat ot orpa- 
TLOT aL 

Lk. 23, 38 jv 5é xal émcypady 


of 6€ KdKetvoy 
of 6€ Kai ToUToY 


Kai is used by Luke in the apodosis of relative or conditional 


clauses: 2 


ME. 2, 21 ef dé pH}, atpe . 
KT. 


- TO Kawvov 


Mt. 12, 40 domep yap qv “Iwas . . 
ottws éorar 6 vids Tod avOpwrov 


LE. 5, 36 et 5¢ unye, Kal 7d Kawdv x.7.d. 


Lk. 11 30, xabes yap tyévero "Iwvas . .. 
otrws éorat Kai 6 vids rod &vOpérrou [Q] 


1 The textus receptus carries further this process in Luke. See for example 6, 6; 18, 
I; 22, 68; cf. 21, 2 and Matt. 25, 22; 26, 35. 


2 In Matt. 6, 21 = Luke 12, 34 the mss. of both Gospels read xai in the apodosis ex- 


cept B in Matthew. 
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Mt. 6, 22 édv f 5 dfOaduds cov dmwdods, Lk. 11, 34 Srav 6 dpOadpds gov dmdois hy, 


ddov 76 oGpa kal ddov 7d gGpa [Q] 
Mt. 6, 23 édy 686 dfOadpds cov wovnpds Lk. 11, 34 éwav 5t wovnpds f, xal 7d oGpa 
ji, Sov 76 cua [Q] 
Mt, 24, 28 drov édy § 7d wrGpa, eed Lk. 17, 37 Srov 7d oda, exe? Kal ol 
auvaxOncovrar oi aerol derol triovvaxOjoorrar [Q] 
wAnV 
In three cases Luke seems to introduce Amp (cf. p. 123, note): 
Mt. 6, 33 {nreire 5é Lk. 12, 31 wAnpy fnretre [Q] 
ME. 14, 21 oval 5¢ 7G dvOparw Lk. 22, 22 mdr obal 7S dvOpmmw [Q] 


ME. 14, 36 GAN’ ob ti eye O6X\w AANA rich Lk. 22, 42 wAhy wh 7d OéAnud pou &AAG 7d 
oor yivécOw 


(In the last case Matt. 26, 39 also has wAqv, perhaps an independent correction 
made on account of the following 4&\\4.) 

Any is a favorite conjunction of Luke’s Gospel, occurring fifteen times in all. It is 
not found in Mark, but was probably in Q. See Matt. 11, 22 = Luke 10, 14; Matt. 
18, 7 = Luke 17, 1 NBDL. 

Bartlet in Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 332, speaking of Matt. 26, 64, 
says: ‘‘ adi Aéyw duty is a Q phrase, found also in Matt. 11, 22, 24 (where Luke 10, 
iz, 14 also has mdm, a particle found only in Sayings in Luke’s Gospel, while in Acts 
and Mark it occurs only asa preposition, save as wAjy Src in Acts 20, 23), 18, 7 (= Luke 
17, 1) and 26, 39 (= Luke 22, 42).” But the influence of Q which Bartlet tries to find in 
Matt. 26, 39 and 26, 64 is not certain, and in the former case not wv A€yw dyiv but 
only Aq is found. 


Asyndeton 


Asyndeton is perhaps even more carefully avoided by Luke than 
parataxis.!_ The most common method of correcting Mark is by 
means of kai, yap, 6é, and ovr. 


Mk. 1, 44 traye,? ceavrov dettov LK. 5, 14 daedOay Setéov ceavréy 

Mk. 2, 11 éyeupe, apov Lk. 5, 24 éyeupe xal dpas 

Mk. 4, 24 Bdemere Ti dxovere Lk. 8, 18 Bdérere oby wOs dxobere 

Mk. 5, 39 70 watdloy ovk arBaver Lk. 8, 52 od yap dréBavev (v. 1. cf. Matt. 
9, 24) 

Mk. 8, 29 dmoxpibels 6 Teérpos Lk. 9, 20 TWerpos 5& daroxpiels 

Mk. 9, 38 én aiT@ 6 "Iwavvns Lk. 9, 49 dmoxpibels 5& 6 "Iwdvyns elev 

Mk. 9, 50 xkaddv 76 Gdas Lk. 14, 34 xaddv oby 7d ddas [Q?] 

Mk. 10, 14 dere . . . mr Kwdvere Lk. 18, 16 Gere . . . xal wr Kwdbere 

Mk. 10, 25 ebxommrepdv éorwv Lk. 18, 25 ebxomwrepov yap toruy 

Mk. 10, 28 iptaro ever 6 Hérpos Lk. 18, 28 elev 5é érpos 

Mk. 10, 29 é¢7n 6 Inaois Lk. 18, 29 6 6é elvev 

Mk. 11, 2 evpyoere . . . Aboate Lk. 19, 30 evdphoere . . . Kal Aboavres 


1 For cases of asyndeton in Luke, see 7, 42, 43, 44; 14, 27; 17,32, 33) 19, 22; 21,13. 
2 Also elsewhere the omission of taxaye by Luke removes asyndeton; see p. 173. 
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Mk. 12,9 rl rojo Lk, 20, 15 rb oby monoe 

Mk. 12, 17 1a Katoapos arédore Lk. 20, 25 oly arddore Ta Kaloapos 

Mk. x2, 20 émrd dbdedpol joay Lk. 20, 29 éwrd oby ddeddol Foav 

Mk. 12, 23 tlvos abr&v éorar yurn Lk. 20, 33. 7 yur) obv . . . thos ylverat; 

Mk. 12, 24 én Lk. 20, 34 xal elvrev 

Mk. 12, 27 obx éorw 6 Beds Lk. 20, 38 eds 5é obk éorw 

Mk. 12, 36 adrds Aaveléd elrev Lk. 20, 42 abrds yap Aaveld Neyer 

Mk, 12, 37 abrds Aaveld Lk. 20, 44 Aavelé ody 

Mk. 13,4 wore ratra éorat Lk. 21, 7 ére oby ratra éorat 

Mk. 13, 6 zodXol eheboovrat Lk. 21, 8 zoddol yap édeboovrar 

MK. 13, 7 de? yeveoOar Lk, 21,9 de? yap radra yeveoOar 

ME. 16, 6 én, odk Eoriv Bde Lk. 24, 6 obk éorw Gde &dAQ HEPA 
Anacoluthon 


Hawkins has collected in the second edition of his Horae Synop- 
ticae (pp. 135 ff.), ‘‘instances of anacoluthon, or broken or incom- 
plete construction, in Mark, which are altered or avoided in Mat- 
thew or Luke or both.” 

The cases where Luke has most plainly improved the structure 
of Mark are: 


Mark 3, 16 f. éroinoer rots dwdexa, kal éréOnxey dvoua TH Lipwre Ilérpov- «al "laxwBov 
K.T.A. 

Luke 6, 13 f. kal éxAeEGpevos ax’ abr&v dwdexa . . . Liuwra, dv xal dvduacer Ieérpor, 
kal ’Avdpéav x.T.A. 
But even Luke’s form does not make a complete sentence. 

Mark 5, 23 mapakade?l abrov mod Neywr Ste . . . EoXaTws Exel, va EOdy ExOGs Tas 
Xeipas aisi, va owOf Kal jon. 

Luke 8, 41 f. mapexdde abrov eoedOeiv . . . bre Ovyarnp povoyerys . . . axvnoxer. 

Mark 11, 32 adda elrwpuer . . . epoBodvro roy dx)or. 

Luke 20, 6 édv d¢ elmwpev . . . 6 Aads Gras KaradiOdoer Huas. 

Mark 12, 38-40 . . . rév Oedévtwv & oTodals Tepirarety Kal doTmacpols K.T.d., of KaTE- 
obiovres Tas olxtas. 
Luke 20, 46f. inserts ¢Aobvrwy before domacuots, and changes the anacoluthic 

nominative participle to of xarecOlovow (cf. p. 136 above). 


Mark 3, 8, the repetition of rAq0s wodb after rod wAfOos in vs. 7 is avoided in Luke 
Gs UG 


But in two of the cases Luke has not improved Mark: 


Mark 6, 8f. iva pydér aipwow . . . addAd brodcbeuévous . . ., kal pw) evdboacbar (vl. 
-onode). 

Luke 9, 3 undev aipere . . . unre va dbo xtTGvas exe, though somewhat different 
from Mark is equally “abrupt in his mixture of constructions.” Cf, Plummer, 
ad loc. 


Mark 12, 19 Mavojjs éypaver jyiv dre éav twos . . . va NGBp. 
Luke 20, 28 agrees, except that drc is omitted. 
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Luke occasionally secures a better, as well as a simpler, sentence 
by combining two from Mark: 
Mk. 10, 27 mapa dvOpmrous ddbvarov, &\X’ Lk. 18, 27 ra ddbvara rapa dvOpdmors 
ob mapa 063° mavra yap duvara rapa TO Suvara wapa 7@ 06g éorw 
beg 
See also Mk. 3, 34b, 35 = Lk. 8, 21b quoted on p. 81 and Mt. 10, 24 f. = Lk. 6, 40 [Q]. 


Sentences made complete 


The auxiliary verb may be omitted even in classical Greek, but 
in Greek dependent on Semitic thought or writing it is particularly 
easy to omit it, e.g., éy@ 6 Beds ’ABpadp x.7.’., Mark 12, 26 and 
Acts 7, 32 from the Old Testament. For a full discussion of this 
omission, see Blass, Grammar of New Testament Greek, § 30, 3. 

In the following cases Luke has apparently corrected his sources 
in this particular: 


Mk. 1, 11 Kal dwvr) éx rdv obpavar Lk. 3, 22 kal dwvip é obpavod yevécOar 
Mt. 11, 8 idov of with participle Lk. 7, 25 adds elow [Q] 

ME. 5,9 7 dvoud cor Lk. 8, 30 adds éorw 

Mk. 6, 15 €deyor Sre rpopyrns Lk. 9, 8 adds dvéorn 

Mk. 8, 28 [Aéyovres] bri els Ov mpopnrav Lk. 9, 19 adds dvéiorn 

Mt. 24, 41 dbo d&dnBoveat Lk. 17, 35 adds écovrm [Q] 

ME. 10, 27 duvara rapa 7G Od Lk. 18, 27 adds éorw 


Mk. 12, 16 rivos % eixdy airy kal 4 ém- LK. 20, 24 rlvos Exe elxdva kal éemrypagpnv 
ypeadh 
Mk. 14, 36 ob ri éya@ Oédw k.7.A. Lk. 22, 42 pr) 70 0éAnud pov . . . yvéoOw 


The omission of the copula by Luke in 22, 20 is therefore difficult 
to understand, as all the parallels contain it; — 


Luke 22, 20 rotro 76 wornptoy 7 Kaw Svabnkn & 7H aluarl pov 

1 Cor. 11, 25 rodro 7d mornpiov % Kaw Siabnkn éoriv & TQ Eu@ aluare 
Mark 14, 24 rodré éoriv 7d ald pov ris SuaqKns 

Matt. 26, 28 rotro yap éorw 76 aluad pou THs StadnKns 


Note the addition of the participles in the following cases: 


Mk. 2, 25 érelvacey airés kal ol per’ abrod §©0s Lk. 6, 3. adds épres 

Mt. 8,9 &Opwrés ei bd étovolav Lk. 7,8 adds racodpevos [Q] 

Mt, 11, 21 & odkxw kal on0dg@ perevd- Lk. 10, 13 adds xabjpevor [Q] 
noav 


Mk. 14, 10 “Iotéas "Ioxapi0, 6 els Tov Lk. 22, 3 “lobday . . . bvra & Tov dpi- 
badexa Ouod Tdv dwdexa 
Mk. 15, 43 “Iwonp . . . Bovdeurhs Lk. 23, 50 adds brdpxwv 


Luke fills out the other parts of sentences where obscurity is 
caused by omissions. Not only are definite subjects supplied, but 
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where the subject is already fairly obvious its identification is made 
certain by a pronoun, a participle, or even an article. The use of 
avros 5€ and kal airés is especially frequent in Luke. The avoid- 
ance of the indefinite “ they ” is also secured by the addition of the 


subject. (Cf. p. 165). 


Subject of verb added by Luke: ! 


Mk. 1, 32 édpepov 

Mk. 1, 44 Kal Aéyer 

Mk. 2, 3 épxovrar pépovres 

Mk. 2, 25 Aéver 

Mk. 3, 2 kal raperjpovv 

Mk. 3,4 eve 

Mt. 5, 11 drav dvedlowow K.T.d. 


Mt. 11, 18, 19 AEyouor. . 
Mk. 5,9 
Mk. 5,17 4ptavro rapakadety 


. AEyouoe 
érnpwra 


MK. 5, 35 
Mk. 5, 41 
Mk. 5, 42 étéornoay 

MK. 9, 19 6 dé azroxpiBels Never 
Mt. 12, 25 eldws dé 

Mt. 5, 15 ov6é xalovor 

Mk. 10, 48 662... &pate 
Mk. 11, 4 amqdOov kal edpov 


épxovrar 
kal kparnoas 


MK. 12, 3 éepav kal dréoredav 


Mk. 12, 12 
Mk. 12, 23 


éfnrovy 
tivos abr&y éorar yuv_ 


Mk. 13, 29 
Mk. 14, 19 #ptavro AuTetaAae 
Mk. 14, 35 «al 

MK. 15, 47 


éyybs éorw 


@ewpouy mov recrar 


Subject of infinitive supplied: 


Mk. 4,4 & 76 omelpew 
Mk. 12, 14 éteorw . . . dodvar Ff of 
Mk. 13, 7 det yevéoOar 


Lk. 4, 40 mdvres dco etxov . . . Hryayov 

Lk. 5, 14 kal abrés mapnyyerev 

Lk. 5, 18 &vdpes pépovres 

Lk. 6, 3 6 ’Inaods . . 

Lk. 6, 7. mapernpodvro 5é of ypauparets 

Lk. 6, 9 elaev 6 "Inoods 

Lk. 6, 22 drav pojowow dbyuGs of &vOpwiroe 

. Kal dvediowaw [Q] 

Lk. 7, 33, 34 évere . . . A€vere?(Q] 

Lk. 8, 30 éxnpwrnoer 6 "Inaois 

Lk. 8, 37 adds dmav 7d rAqO0s THs wept- 
xwpov Trav Vepyeonvav 

Lk. 8, 49 

Lk. 8, 54 

Lk. 8, 56 étéornoar of yovels 

Lk. 9, 41 dmoxpibels 6é 6 "Inoods eter 

Lk. 11, 17 adrés 5é elds [Q] 

Lk. 8, 16; 11, 33 obdels dvas [Q] 

Lk. 18, 39 avros 5¢ . . . Expater 

Lk. 19, 32 dmedOdvres of &reoradpéevor 
eUpov 

Lk. 20, 10 adds yewpyol (so Matt. 21, 
35) 

Lk. 20, 19 éf4rnoav of ypampareis x.T.r. 

Lk. 20, 33 yur). . 
TOL yur” 

Lk. 21, 31 adds % Baownela rod Oeod 

Lk. 22, 23 xal abroi HpEavro x.7.X. 

Lk. 22, 41 xal adres 

Lk. 23, 55 €edcavro . . 


opua abrod 


. elev 


épxeral Tus 
abros 6¢ Kpatnoas 


. tTlvos abt&p ylve- 


- ws éréOn rd 


Lk. 8,5 & 76 omelpev abrév 
Lk. 20, 22 éteorw tuas . 
Lk. 21,9 de. 


- . dodvac h ob 
. . TadTa yevéecOar 


1 Cf. Wernle, Die synoptische Frage, pp. 19 f. 
? Harnack, Sayings, p. 19: “ Aéyere in St. Luke is a natural correction for the in- 


definite \éyovow in St. Matthew.” 


See above p. 124. 
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Noun supplied for adjective: 


Mt. 11, 8 & padaxots qudrecpévov Lk. 7, 25 & padaxots ivarlous Auderpe- 
vov [Q] 
Object of verb supplied: 
Mt. 8, 10 dxobcas 5é Lk. 7,9 dxoboas 5é radra [Q] 
Mt. 8, 10 Watyacer Lk. 7,9 @atpacer airdv [Q] 
Mt. 11, 18 éaOiwy Lk. 7, 33 écOlwv d&prov [Q] 
Mt. 11, 18 alvwy Lk. 7, 33 rivwv olvov [Q] 
Mk. 4,3 omeipam Lk.:8, 5 ometpar tov ordpov abrod 
Mk. 6, 14 fxovcer Lk. 9, 7 fKovcey. . . Ta yuvdpeva wévTa 
Mk. 6, 41 ebdAbynoe Lk. 9, 16 ebdAdynoev abrobs 
Mk. 15, 40 Ocewpodoar Lk. 23, 49 dp@ca radra, cf. verse 48 


Oewpnoavres ra yevdueva 


In other cases Scholten suggests that Luke misunderstood or deliberately corrected 
the absolute use of transitive verbs: 
Mk. 3, 4 Wuxi cdoa f amwoxretvar Lk. 6,9 Wuxi cdoa  arodéoat 
MK. 6, 39 éwératev abrots dvaxdivar (v.1. Lk. 9, 14 ela . . . xaraxdlvare abrobs 
-KMOjjvat) wavras 
Compare 
Mt. 11, 2 wéuWas dtd rv pabnrdv Lk. 7, 19 mpooxadecdpevos dbo Twas TOY 
pabnrav .. . reper [Q] 


The complementary infinitive is added: 


Mt. 24, 48 xpoviter pov 6 xbpios Lk. 12, 45 xpovtter 6 xipids pou épxecOar 
[Q] 


More compact sentences 


Luke secures a better and more compact sentence in 21, 4 by 
avoiding the loose apposition of Mark 12, 44, where the appositives 
are even separated by the verb: 


Mk. 12, 44 mavra dca elxev EBadev, Sdov Lk. 21, 4 dravra rév Biov dy elxev EBarew 
tov Blov airas 
Compare: 

Mk. 4, 11 éelvois 5é rots téw Lk. 8, 10 rots 5¢ Aowmots 

Mt. 25, 29 rod dé pw) Exovros, kal 6 Exe Lk. 19, 26 awd dé Tod pr Exovros Kal 8 éxe 
dpOncerat ax’ abrod (cf. Mt. 13, 12; apOjcerat [Q] 
Mk. 4, 25 = Lk. 7, 18). 

Cf. also Mark 14, 10 (= Luke 22, 3), Mark 15, 43 (= Luke 23, 50), quoted above, p. 149. 


Similarly, where a verb has two adverbial modifiers of place, Luke 
omits one, or otherwise avoids the double adverbial expression: 


Mk. 1, 28 wavraxoi els dAnv rHv wepixwpov Lk. 4, 37 els wavra rémov rijs TeptxXwpou 

Mk. 1, 38 éAAaxod els Tas éxopévas kwyo- Lk. 4, 43 Kal rats érépars woNeow 
modes 

Mk. 1, 39 ls rds cwaywyds abrav els Lk. 4, 44 els rds cpvaywyds rhs TadcAalas 
bAnv riv TadtAaiav 
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Mk. 4, 5 éxt 1d merpades Srou ob elxw Lk. 8,6 énl rhv wérpav 
iv wokAnv 
Mk. 4, 15 mapa rip dddv Srovomelperacd Lk. 8, 12 mapa rip dddv 
Adbyos 
Mk. 5,1 elstémépav ... eis tiv xwpav = Lk. 8, 26 els tiv xapav... iris torly 
dyrimepa 
Mk. 5, 19 els rdv olkév cou mpos Tods gobs Lk. 8, 39 els rdv olkdv cou 
Mk. 11, 4 mpds ri Obpav tw emt rod Lk. 19,32 has simply xadds elwer 
aupddov abrots 
ME. 13, 29 evybs éorww emi Odpais Lk. 21, 31 éyyts éorw 
Mk. 1 éws ow eis THY abdrjv F - by 
Mk. ¢ i KaTw & TH abdrAq LE. 22, 55 & péow ris abdfs 


For the alteration of double adverbial expressions of time see the 
following: © 


Mk. 1, 32 dias 5& yevouerns, dre Gv 6 Lk. 4, 40 Sbvovros rod HAlov 
HALos 

Mk. 1, 35 mpwt &vvxa Alay Lk. 4, 42 yevouerns dé nuépas 

ME. 4, 35 & &elvp 7H tuepe dias yero- Lk. 8,22 & mG rv juepdv 
peévns 

Mk. 10, 30 viv & 7G Kap TobTw Lk. 18, 30 & 7@ Kaip@ robTw 

Mk. 12, 23 & 7H dvacrace dray dvacra- = Lk. 20, 33 & TH dvaoraca 
ow 


Mk. 14, 30 onpepov tabrp 77 vuKri Lk. 22, 34 onpepov 
Mk. 14, 43 000s ert abrod Aadodyros Lk. 22, 47 re abrod Aadodvros 
MK. 16, 2 Alay mpwt . .. dvareldkavros Lk. 24,1 dpOpov Babéws 

TOU 7Alov 


CHANGES IN THE ORDER OF WORDS 


Luke comparatively seldom varies the order of words that he found 
in his sources, and the motives for such changes as he makes are 
not always apparent to us and were perhaps not always clearly de- 
fined in his own mind. He allows himself considerable freedom, and 
pays little regard to regularity. But, if we may judge from certain 
kinds of cases, the changes seem to be usually in the direction of a 
more normal order. 

Such are changes in the relative position of subject, verb, and 
object, e.g.: 


MK. 12,1 dureddva dvOpwros épbrevcw Lk. 20,9 svOpwros épbrevoer dumedGva 


The exceptions are frequently for emphasis, e. g.: 
ME. 8, 35 éxacoxurOjcerar abrév Lk. 9, 26 rodrov! . . . érarcxurOjceras 


1 robrov, resuming a relative is usually put first in the clause. See vs. 24 and the 
speeches in Acts. Cf. p. 194. 
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Mk. 6, 11 érwdtare rov xodv Lk. 9, 5 kal rév xonoprov ... &drorwadooere 
Mk. 9, 7 dxobere abrod Lk. 9, 35 avrod dxovere 
The order verb — subject is perhaps Semitic. 


A list of instances follows: 


Mt. 4, 10 xbpiov . . . mpooxurvqoas Lk. 4, 8 mpookxurioes xbprov [Q] 

Mk. 1, 41 abrod? taro Lk. 5, 13 aro abrod 

Mk. 1, 42 drdOev 4 AErpa Lk. 5,13 % Aémpa dade 

Mk. 1, 44 ceavrdv dettov Lk. 5, 14 dettov ceavrév 

Mk. 2, 10 éfovolay éxeu 6 vids Lk. 5, 24 dvids . . . étovolay exe 
“Mk. 2, 19 xal elev 5 ’Inoods Lk. 5, 34 6 6é "Inaobs elrev 

Mk. 9, 7 éyévero dwvh Lk. 9, 35 qwrt) éyévero 

Mk. 9, 18 wa abré &Bddwow Lk. 9, 40 Wa &Pddwow abré 

Mt, 6, 32 oldev 6 rarhp Lk. 12, 30 6 rarnp older [Q] 

Mt. 6, 21 écrar % Kapila Lk. 12, 34 % Kapdla éorac [Q] 

Mt. 5, 25 port oe wapadg Lk. 12, 58 pnrore xaractpy ae [Q] 
Mt. 23, 390 me tdnre Lk. 13, 35 Wnré ue [Q] 

Mk. 9, 42 aeplkecrar pbdos dvixds Lk. 17, 2 AlOos puvdcxds wepixerrae 

Mt. 24, 28 ouvaxOjoovrat ot derol Lk. 17, 37. of derol émcovvaxOqoovra [Q] 
Mk, 10, 48 émeripwv abrG woddol Lk. 18, 39 of rpodyovres éreriuwr abrg 
Mk. 11, 8 74 lparia torpwoay Lk. 19, 36 dreorpavvvoy ra ivarca 
Mk. 12, 12 rihv wapaPodny elrev Lk. 20, 19 elev tiv mapaBodnv 

Mk. 12, 13 ta abrdv dypebowow AdyH Lk. 20, 20 twa émtAdBuwvrar abrod Nbyou * 
Mk. 12, 16 7a Kaloapos drédore Lk. 20, 25 dmédore ra Kaloapos 

Mk. 12, 27 obk éorw 6 Oeds vexpdv Lk. 20, 38 eds obk éorw vexp&v 

Mk. 13, 8 éoovrar ceopol x.7.d. Lk. 21, 11 ceopol . . . écovrat 

Mk. 14, 72 zpls we draprnon Lk. 22, 61 dmraprqcy ye rpls 

Mk. 14, 63 rb re xpelay Exopev Lk. 22, 71 rb ére Exouey . . . xpelav 
Mk. 15, 2 éxnpwrnoer 6 IedGros Lk. 23, 3 6 6é HeAGros nowrnce 


The possessive normally follows; 


Mk. 2, 5,9 ddlevral cov ai dpuaprla Lk. 5, 20, 23 ddéwvrai cor ai dyapriat 
gov 

Mt. 8, 8 pov bid rhv oréynv Lk. 7, 6 bmé rip oréyny pov [Q] 

Mt. 24, 48 xpovlter pov 6 Kbpios Lk. 12, 45 6 xbpids pov xportfe [Q] 


Observe, however, in Luke 7, 44-50 not only ddéwvra abrijs (cov) al duaprla 
but also elo7dOdv cov els r}v olklay and pov (ér) rods wddas. 


Similarly in the position of the numeral adjective Luke’s changes 
tend toward the normal order: 


Mk. 6, 38 dbo txObas Lk. 9, 13 ixObes 5b0 
Mk. 6, 44 wevraxcoxidcoe a&vdpes Lk. 9, 14 Gvdpes mevraxvoxtdrror 


1 Wellhausen, Einleitung, ust ed., p. 19: “‘ Diese Wortstellung, von der sich bei 
Markus nur wenige Ausnahmen finden, ist semitisch, nicht griechisch.” 

2 This word may be taken in Mark as possessive genitive depending on preceding 
word, xeipa; but cf. Mark 3, 10 = Luke 6, 19. 

3 Similarly Mark 14, 1, 10, 11 = Luke 22, 2, 6. 
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ME. 6, 43 dddexa xodivwy Lk. 9, 17 Képuor badexa 
ME. 9, 5 tpets oxnvas Lk. 9, 33. oKnvas Tpeis 
Mt. 12, 45 éwra érepa rvebpara Lk. 11, 26 érepa mvebpara . . . éxTa (Q] 


DISLIKE OF BARBAROUS WORDS AND NAMES 


Many passages derived from Mark show Luke’s repugnance 
to foreign words, a feeling that accords with the best standards of 
Hellenistic writing. It was because of Luke’s omission of acavvd 
in 19, 38 that Jerome calls him inier omnes evangelistas Graect ser- 
monis eruditissimus (Ep. 20, 4, to Pope Damasus). Latin words as 
well as Semitic words were considered barbarous by the cultivated 
Grecian, though under the Empire they were coming into general 
use. 

In some cases Luke takes the foreign word from Mark or Q: 


ME. 5,9 evr Lk. 8, 30 Acyimv 

ME. 4, 21 dnd Tov pddcov Lk. 11, 33 bd 7dv pddvov (om. Syr. sin. 
Mt. 5, 15 to Tov pddcov LE 1-118-131—-209 69 al.) [Q?] 

Mt. 10, 28 ~yeévy Lk. 12, 5 yéervav [Q] 

Mt. 10, 29 dccapiov Lk. 12,6 docapiwv dbo [Q] 

Mk. 12, 14-17 Katoap Lk. 20, 22-25 Katoap 


Sometimes, while retaining the foreign word, he apologizes for it 
by the use of a participle meaning “ named” or “ called,” or by 
évouaTe or some similar expression. 

Thus the participle is inserted in passages taken from Mark: 


Mk. 6, 45; 8, 22 BnOcaddav Lk. 9, 10 wéAw Kadovpérnv BnOcada 

Mk. 14, 1 76 rdcxa kal ra &tupa Lk. 22, 1 7 éop7}) rOv afbuwv 7) Aeyouern 
Tacxa 

Mk. 14, 10 “Iotéas "Ioxapied Lk. 22, 3 "Iobdav rév xadobuevov *Ioxapi- 
@rTnv 


So also in passages not from Mark, the participle and other forms 
of the verb are used with foreign names, and particularly with 
foreign surnames: 


Luke 2, 4 wédw Aaveld ris kadetrar BnOdeceu 
Luke 7, 11 wéd\w kadovuevny Naiv 

Luke 8, 3. Mapla 4 xadovpévn Maydadnri 1 
Luke 10, 39 ddeAd xadounéevn Maprd 
Luke 19, 2 dvip dvéuare xadobpevos Zaxxatos 


+ In Matthew, Mark, and John she is regularly called Mapia (-du) 4) MaySadnrh; 
cf. also Luke 24, 10 4 Maydadnv7) Mapta. 
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Acts 1, 23 "Iwo rév kadobpevov BapoaBBav, 8s émrex\HOn 'letoros 
Acts 4, 36 "Iwond 6 émixdnOels BapvdBas 

Acts 12, 12 "Iwdvovu rod értxadovpévov Mapxov 

Acts 12, 25 "Iwavqy rov émixdnbévra Mapxov 

Acts 13, 1 Zupecdv 6 xadobuevos Niyep 

Acts 15, 22 ‘Iotéayv rév xadobpevov BapoaSBav 

Acts 15, 37 "Iwdvny rév xadobuevov Mapxov 

Acts 27, 14 dvepyos rudwrixds 6 kadobpevos ebpaxitrAwr 


Even if the foreign word is omitted or translated by Luke the 
apologetic participle is still retained: 


Mk. 3,18 Ziywva rov Kavavatov Lk. 6, 15 dv Lipwra tov Kkadobpevov 
Znr\wrnv 
Mk. 11, 1 76 dpos r&y éhardv Lk. 19, 29 16d dpos 76 Kadobpevor édarcov 1 
Mk. 14, 43 "Iotédas 6 "Ioxapicsrns Lk. 22,47 6 Aevduevos *lobdas 
Mk. 15, 22 rév Todyo0av rémov 8 tor §=Lk. 23, 33 rov rémrov rdv Kadobpevov 
LeOnpunvevouevoy Kpaviov Té10s Kpaviov 


In the following cases, also, the writer is probably introducing a foreign name or 
a Greek equivalent for one: 
Acts 3, 2 rv Bipav rod iepod riv Aeyouevny ‘Qpalav 
Acts 6,9 Tis cuvaywyiis Tis Neyouevns AiBeprivwy 
Acts 8, 10 1 dbvapts Tod Beod 1) kadouuévn MeyadAn 
Acts 9, 11 Thy pbunv ri Kadovperny Eidetav 
Acts 10, 1 ometipns ris Kadoupévns *Iradexhs 


The use of évéuare or @ (7) 6voua makes the introduction of names 
less abrupt: 


Mk. 2,14 Aeveiv Lk. 5, 27 reAwvnv dvopare Aevelv 
Mk. 15, 43 *Iwond Lk. 23, 50 dvnp dvouare "Iwofd 


Except Matt. 27, 32 and Mark 5, 22 the use of dvéyuarz is peculiar to Luke among the 
Evangelists, occurring nearly thirty times, and in the majority of cases with the indefi- 
nite res, either in the order iepebs rts dvéuare Zaxapias (Luke 1, 5; ct. Luke ro, 38; 16, 20; 
Acts 8,9; 10, 1; 16, 1), or in the order dévjp ris ‘Avavias dvduari (Acts 5, 1; cf Acts 9, 
33; 18, 24), or as tts wabnrhs . . . dvouare ‘Avavias (Acts 9g, 10; cf. Acts 9, 36; 16,. 
14; 18, 2; 20,9; 21,10). Other examples of évéua7: are found in Luke 24, 18; Acts 
BAA MOM IN 12 ;80%,125:032,.1350 17,345,510) 7; 10,24; 21, 10, 27,1; 28, 7.. “A sew 
Greek names are included in this list as Aivéas, Acts 9, 33; TrudBeos, Acts 16, 1; 
Anunrpros, Acts 19, 24; Etruxos, Acts 20, 9, but most of them are Latin or Semitic. 

Possibly the ris itself has a certain apologetic force, corresponding to the Latin 
quidam, just as 6 kadobpevos, etc. correspond to the Latin apologetic qui dicitur. ts 
is used alone with foreign names in Luke 23, 26 (= Mark 15, 21); Acts 9, 43; 10, 6 
(xapé tive Divwrr Bupcet); Acts 19, 14 (Sceva); 21, 16 (Mnason); 22, 12 (Ananias); 
24, 1 (Tertullus). 


1 So Luke 21, 37; Acts 1, 12. From Luke 22, 39 = Mark 14, 32 it seems likely 
that Luke understood this to be the translation of Gethsemane. 
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In this connection should be compared the verbless clause & (#) 
évoua used by Luke with foreign names in a similar way: 


Luke 1, 26 wédw . . . 7 dvoua Nafapér 
Luke 1, 27 dvdpl @ dvopa "Iwond 


Luke 2, 25 &vOpwros . . . @ dSvoua Dupewy 
Luke 8, 41 avtp & Svoua "Iderpos (cf. Mark 5, 22 dvdpare Idepos) 
Luke 24,13 xopnv. .. 9 dvoua "Eppaobs 


Acts 13, 6 wWevdorpodyrny "Iovdatov @ dvoua Bapinoois 


In addition to the apologetic expressions mentioned many of the 
examples already cited still further soften the use of foreign words 
by adding the common or class noun, like city, feast, man, woman. 

Note also the explanatory phrase added in the following cases: 
ME. 1, 21 Kadapvaobu (first occurrence Lk. 4, 31 Kadapvaoip rodw tis Tadt- 


in Mark) Aalas 
Mk. 15, 43 ’Apipabaias Lk. 23, 51 *Apiuabaias rédews tov "Iov- 
Salwy 
Mk. 9, 4 ’Helas oly Mwice? Lk. 9, 30 Gvdpes dbo. . . olrwes joav 


Mwiofs cat *"Hrelas 
Lk. 9, 50 of pabnral ’LaxwBos kat "Iwavyns 


In the following cases Luke omits the barbarous words: 


Mk. 3,17 Boavnpyés Lk. 6, 14 omits 

Mk. 10, 46 4 vids Tiwalov Baptipatos Lk. 18, 35 omits 

Mk. 11, 10 dcavvd Lk. 19, 38 omits 

Mk. 12, 42 3% éorw Kodpayrns Lk. 21, 2 omits 

ME. 14, 32 TeOonuavel Lk. 22, 39 16 dpos T&v éEXardv 
Mk. 14, 36 4d88@ 6 rarnp Lk. 22, 42 mdrep 

ME. 14, 43 "Iobdas 6 "Ioxapirns Lk. 22, 47 6 Aeydpevos "Iobdas 
Mk. 15, 22 Todyodav Lk. 23, 33 omits 


Mk. 15, 34 édwl, Aol, Aad caBaxPavel Lk. 23, 45 omits 
See also p. 128. 


In other instances a foreign word is translated: 


MK. 2, 4ff. xpaBBarov (cf. p. 46) Lk. 5, 18 ff. kdcvidcov, xrlvn 

Mk. 3, 18 7dv Kavavatov Lk. 6, 15 7rov Kadobpevov Znrwrnv 
Mk. 4,15 6 caravas Lk. 8, 12 6 dcdBodos * 

Mk. 4, 21 7dv wddiov Lk. 8, 16 oxebe:? 

ME. 5, 41 radeOad, xobu Lk. 8, 54 # mais, éyelpou 

MK. 6,8 xadxév3 Lk. 9, 3 dpyiprov 


Mk. 12, 41 xadxéy3 Lk. 21, 1 7a dépa 


1 So in Mark 1, 13 we read wepatduevos ind rod carava, in Luke 4, 2 retpatdpevos 
bmd 70d 5.aBddov. But perhaps in this case Luke is following Q rather than correcting 
Mark, for the section evidently was in Q also, and at Matt. 4, 1 we read repac0jvat 
b1r6 Tod duaBddov. 2 See also Luke 11, 33 above, p. 154. 

? xadxés for “money” is a “vulgar” (Pollux 9, 92) if not a foreign (Latin aes) idiom. 
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Mt. 5, 26 Kodpévrnv } 
Mk. 9,5 paffel 


Mk. to, 51 pafBovvei (v.1. xbpre paBBel) 
MK. 12, 14 xfvoov 


Mk. 15, 15 ¢payedd\doas 
Mk. 15, 39 6 Kevruplwv 


Lk. 12, 59 Aemrdv [Q] 

Lk. 9, 33 émtordra 

Lk. 18, 41 xbpre 

Lk. 20, 22 ¢édpov 

Cf. Lk. 23, 16, 22 madevoas 
Lk. 23, 47 6 éxarovrdpxns 


In the following cases Luke avoids repeating a foreign word by 
a circumlocution when it is referred to for the second time: 

Luke 8, 35 rov dvOpwmrov ad ob ra Saudvia eEAAOov (cf. Mark 5, 15 rdv Sarportdpuevor 

. Tov éoxnKdta Tov AeyLOva.) 

Luke 23, 35 rév da ordow Kal povov BeBAnuévor els dudaxhy, dv hrodvro (cf. Mark 15, 
15 76v BapaBBayv). 

Luke 24, 28 rv xapnv od éropeborro (i. e. "Eupaobs verse 13.). 

So Luke 5, 25 apas tp 5 xaréxero (cf. Mark 2, 12 &pas rév xpdBBarov and especially 
Mark 2, 4 rév xpéBBarov brov 6 mapadvurikds xaréxecro for which Luke writes (5, 19) 
abrév atv TG kudl. See above, p. 156). 


With regard to aunv Luke’s practice varies, but he seems often 
to change or omit it. 


He changes it: 


Mk. 9, 1 du A€yw byiv Lk. 9, 27 éyw be dyiv ddnOSs 

Mt. 23, 36 dpv A€yw byuly Lk. 11, 51 val Aéyw dpiv [Q] 

Mt. 24, 47 dpunhv A€eyw dyiv Lk. 12, 44 ddnOds Aéyw byiv [Q] 

ME. 12, 43 duny Aeyw dyir Lk. 21, 3 dAnOds A€yw div 
It is omitted in: 

Mt. 8, 10 dup Aéyw byiv Lk. 7,9 dA€yw iptv [Q] 

Mt. 11, 11 dyn Aeyw byiv Lk, 7, 28 deyw duty [Q] 

Mt. 10, 15 dun AEeyw byiv Lk. 10, 12 Aéyw 5é dyiv [Q] 

Mt. 13, 17 au [yap] devo byiv Lk. 10, 24 Aéyw ydp dpiv [Q] 

Mt. 5, 26 dpi rAéyw oor Lk. 12, 59 Aéyw oor [Q] 

Mt. 25, 12 dpnv AéEyw bpiv Lk. 13, 25 omits [Q] 

Mt. 18, 13 dun Aéeyw buiv Lk. 15, 7 A€yw spiv [Q] 

Mk. 14, 25 dur Neyo dyiv Lk. 22, 18 déyw yap iyiv 

Mk. 14, 18 dup déeyw dbyiv Lk. 22, 2x omits 

Mk. 14, 30 dpjv A€yw cor Lk. 22, 34 Aéyw oor 


But retained in: 


Mk. 10, 15 dp dAEyw byiv Lk. 18, 17 du Aéyw bpiv 
Mk. 10, 29 dy AEyw buy Lk. 18, 29 duh Aéyw byiv 
ME. 13, 30 dun Ney dyiv Lk. 21, 32 du Aéyw bpiv 


*Auny occurs also in Luke 4, 24; 12, 37; 23, 43, but not in Acts. 


The use of dunv in the Synoptic Gospels is shown by the following 
table (excluding doubtful readings) : 


1 xodpévrns Mark 12, 42 is omitted by Luke 21, 2 as noted above. 
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Matt. Mark Luke 
In matter derived from Mark; 


retained 8 13 3 

added 21 
In matter derived from Q 8 ° 
In peculiar matter 12 3 
Total occurrences 30 13 6 


UsE OF VERBS 


Luke’s treatment of verbs, compared with that of Mark, shows 
several distinct tendencies both in points of idiom and grammar and 
in vocabulary. 

He avoids the historical present, so frequent in Mark, replacing it 
by an aorist of the same or similar verb. 

He frequently replaces the imperfect by the aorist. 

He changes Mark’s periphrastic constructions with a&pxouat into 
simple verbs. 

He frequently introduces periphrastic constructions with éyévero, 
especially in the introductions to pericopes, where his recasting of 
Mark is most free. 


Historical present 


It is unnecessary here to repeat the careful table of 151 historic 
presents in Mark given by Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, pp. 114 
ff., with their parallels in Matthew and Luke. 

In 31 cases Aéyes or A€éyovot of Mark becomes in Luke eizer, 
eirov (-av), and in a few others the participle or another verb of 
saying is used.? 

In 4 cases épxerar, Epxovrar become 7bev, HAPav; twice the par- 
ticiple is used; and once Luke has himself an historical present (8, 
49 = Mark 5, 35). 

For an historical present, Luke substitutes an imperfect: 

ME. 5, 23 wapaxande? (v.1, wapexade) LE. 8, 41 mapexdder 

1 In view of these instances of éunv added by Matthew to Mark (Matt. 19, 23; 24, 
2) the alternative should be left open in some of the nine Q passages above that Mat- 
thew has added éujy to the source. So Harnack, Sayings, pp. 26, 57, etc. 

? déye: Luke 20, 42 for elev Mark 12, 36 is an apparent reversal of Luke’s custom. 


Here, however, the verb is used to introduce a scripture quotation. Matt. 22, 43 also 
has the present (kare? . . . A€ywv). Cf. p. 168. 
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an aorist: 


Mk. 11,1 éyyltovor 

Mk, 11, 1 dmoorédrXer 
Mk. 12, 13 dmooré\dovow 
Mk. 14, 13 dmooré\der 
Mk. 14, 37. evploxer 

Mk. 15, 24 oravpotow 


a participle: 
Mk. 5, 22 alare 


Mk. 9,2 wapadapPave 
Mk. 11, 4 Abovor 


- 19, 290 yy 

- 19, 27 dwéoredev 
. 20, 20 dméoreday 
. 22,8 dmréorerder 

. 22,45 evpev 

. 23, 33 éorabpwoar 


. 8, 41 meodv 
- 9, 28 mapadabav 
- 19, 33. AvdvTwy 


ME. 15, 24 drapepitovrar Lk. 23, 34 drapepetduevor 
In the remaining cases either Luke has no parallel at all, or the verb as well as the 
form is changed. 


In Q, in which there was comparatively little narrative, the his- 
torical present was consequently infrequent; but the following 
parallels are quite in accord with Luke’s treatment of Mark: 


Mt. 4,8 mapadrapBave Lk. 4,5 dvayayeav [Q] 
Mt. 4,8 Selxvvow Lk. 4,5 eéev [Q] 
Mt. 4, 10 eve Lk. 4,8 efzrev [Q] 

Mt. 4,5 mapadapBave Lk. 4,9 jyayer [Q] 
Mt. 4,6 reve Lk. 4,9 cizev [Q] 

Mt. 8, 20 Eve Lk. 9, 58 elev [Q] 
Mt. 8, 22 ever Lk. 9, 59, 60 elrev [Q] 


It can hardly be doubted that in these cases a present tense stood in the original 
source which has been retained by Matthew but avoided by Luke. 


The individual and stylistic character of the historical present is 
shown by the statistics for éoxerar, épxovrar in the Greek Bible 
collected by Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, p. 28. These historical 
presents occur in Matt. 3 times, Mark, 24 times, Luke, once, not 
at all in Acts, in John 16 times. In LXX they occur only 27 
times of which 26 are in the four books of Kings. Of the historical 
present in general Hawkins says (p. 114): “It appears from the 
LXX that the historic present was by no means common in Hel- 
lenistic Greek. . . . The only books besides Mark in which this 
usage is common are Job in the Old Testament and John in the New 
Testament. But it occurs frequently in Josephus.” 

See further J. H. Moulton, Grammar of New Testament Greek, I, 
p. 121, and the second edition of Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, pp. 
213 f. 
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Imperfect and aorist 


The imperfects yey (-ov), érnpwra (-wv) are frequently cor- 
rected by Luke to the aorist; 


Mk. 2, 24 é\eyor Lk. 6, 2 elrov 

Mk. 4, 2 @\eve Lk. 8, 4 elwe 

Mk. 5,30 d\ever Lk. 8, 45 elzev 

Mk. 6,16 ever Lk. 9,9 elwe 

Mk. 6, 35 é\eyov Lk. 9, 12. elzrov 

Mk. 9, 31 eye Lk. 9, 43 elev 

Mk. 11, 5 é\eyov Lk. 19, 33 elwav 

Mk. 11, 28 é\eyov Lk. 20, 2 elwav 

Mk. 12, 35 ever Lk. 20, 41 elve 

Mk. 15,14 eve Lk. 23, 22 elvev 

Mk. 5,9 érnpaora Lk. 8, 30 érnpwrnoev 
Mk. 8, 27 érnpwra Lk. 9, 18 émnpernoe 
Mk. 8, 29 érnpwra Lk. 9, 20 elwey 

Mk. 10, 17 éwnpara Lk. 18, 18 émnpd&tnce 
Mk. 12, 18 érnpotwv Lk. 20, 27 éwnpa&rnoav 
Mk. 13, 3 éwnpwra Lk. 21, 7 érnperncav 


But aside from these instances, where the imperfect was used by 
Mark to introduce a single and definite saying, Luke’s avoidance of 
the imperfect is not noteworthy. Harnack (Sayings of Jesus, pp. 44, 
107) has spoken of the imperfect as especially characteristic of Luke, 
but this also is poorly supported by a comparison with Mark. The 
clear cases of intentional change of tense in either direction are few. 
In most cases the verb as well as the tense are changed. In many 
cases the manuscript readings are divided, and in several the agree- 
ment of Matthew with Luke makes it uncertain what form Mark 
had when used by those evangelists. 

The aorist takes the place of the imperfect in the following cases: 


Mk. 4, 8 ééldov xapmév Lk. 8, 8 érolnoev kaprév 

Mk. 5, 13 érviyovro Lk. 8, 33 amemviyn 

Mk. 6,7 éld5ov Lk. 9,1 Swxey 

Mk. 12, 12 éthrow Lk.20, 19 e&arnoav (v. Ll. &&Hrovv) 

Mk. 12, 41 ewpe Lk. 21, 1 eldev 

Mk, 14, 72 &kAarey Lk, 22,62 &davoev (= Matt. 26, 75) 
MK. 15, 47 ecpovv Lk. 23, 55 edcavro 


At Mark 9, 38 the (conative) imperfect éxwAtouer is read by NBDL ef al., and also in 
Luke 9, 49 by NBL etal. A number of mss. read the aorist in both places; so AC and 
most minuscules. Westcott and Hort give the imperfect in both places. Tischendorf 
(8th ed., like D) reads the imperfect in Mark and the aorist in Luke, but says in refer- 
ence to Luke “ vix certo definiri potest utrum ipse scripserit.” 
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Of the converse procedure the evidence is more scanty and un- 
satisfactory. There are two possible exceptions to the general 
avoidance of é\eyev by Luke, viz., 


Mt. 3, 7 elev Lk. 3,7 ever [Q?] 
Mk. 8, 34 «lrev Lk. 9, 23. €\ever mpds ravras 


In the following cases the uncertainty speaks for itself: 


Mt. 4, 1 d&vnxOn Lk. 4, 1 Hyero [Q] 

Mk. 1, 28 é9\Oev Lk. 4, 37 éteropebero 

Mk. 1, 34 epdrevoey Lk. 4, 40 @epdrevey (BDWal.: -evcev al.) 
Mk, 2, 14 *KodobOnoev Lk. 5, 28 KodoblOa (= Matt. 9, 9, ND) 
Mk. 3, 6 ocupBobdALov érolnoav Lk. 6, 11 6dveNddAovy 

Mk. 3, 10 epdrevoev Lk. 6, 18 epamebovro 

Mk. 11, 8 éorpwoar Lk. 19, 36 dreorpmvvvov (cf. Matt. 21, 

8b éorpavvvov BC et al.) 
Mk. 14, 54 7KodobOnoev Lk. 22, 54 ‘xodolOe (= Matt. 26, 58) 


The agreement of Matthew and Luke against Mark in three of these cases makes it 
probable that Mark itself had the imperfect there, and some ss. of Mark still preserve 
it. 

Thus in Mark 2, 14 (and Matt. 9, 9) #xodob0ncev is read in nearly all Mss., while in 
Luke 5, 28 jxodol0e apparently takes its place. Yet it is probable that either we 
should read jxoAobOnoer in the latter passage with NAC and nearly all the other mss. 
and versions, or else in Mark 7xod\ov#e should be restored on the authority of jxKodobPer 
in ND 1 21 209 in Matt. 9,9; of C 1 258 in Mark 2, 14; and of BDLZ 69 in Luke 5, 28. 

Similarly, the aorist éerpwoay in Mark 11, 8 falls under suspicion because of the 
breorpavvvov of Luke 19, 36. But in Mark 11, 8 the imperfect is still found in D 
syr. sin. al, and was apparently read by Matt, who first (21, 8a) changes it to éorpwoap 
and then repeats in the form éorpévvvov (21, 8b, where only ND read éorpwoayr). 


In Matthew the imperfect is infrequent (Hawkins, Horae Synop- 
ticae, 2d edit., p. 51). Probably is has been omitted by Matthew 
from Q (as often from Mark) rather than added to Q by Luke. But 
it is at least as frequent in Mark as in the parts of Luke derived 
from Mark. As we have seen, it rarely displaces an aorist. Luke 
in his revision of Mark introduces it mainly in two cases: 

1. In resolution of result clauses. See Luke 4, 36; 5, 26; 6, 19; 
a2 sn 

2. In place of the analytical imperfect, 


Mk. 9,4 joav ovvdadoivtes Lk. 9, 30 ouvedddovy 

Mk. 10, 32 jv mpodywr abrobs Cf. Lk. 19, 28 éopebero uxpoober 
Mk. 14,'54 fv ovvKadnpevos Lk. 22, 55 éaOnro 

Mk. 15, 43 7v mpocdexduevos Lk. 23, 51 mpooedéxero 


1 Quoted above, p. 138. 
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These cases of the removal of the analytic imperfect (and there 
are others less distinct) are especially noteworthy, as the analytic 
imperfect is undoubtedly a favorite of Luke, and yet I can find no 
good cases to quote where a simple verb in Mark is analyzed by 
Luke into its periphrastic form; nor can I find in the Q passages 
any support for the statement of Harnack in regard to them (Say- 
ings, p. 39), that Luke “ multiplies the instances where jv is used in 
construction with the participle.” 


apxouar 


According to Allen (St. Matthew, pp. xxif., xxxvii), the construc- 
tion of #p£aro, #p~avro with the infinitive occurs in Matthew 12 
times, in Mark 26, in Luke 27. But only two of the instances in 
Luke are taken over from Mark, viz. 


Mk. 11, 15 #ptaro éxBaddew LE. 19, 45 tptaro éxBaddew 

Mk. 12,1 fptaro .. . \adeiv Lk. 20, 9 #ptaro Neyer 
One case is parallel to Matt., 

Mt. 11,7 #ptaro .. . déyew Lk. 7, 24 #ptaro Neyer [Q] 
Compare: 

Mt. 24, 49 Kal dpérac rimrew Lk. 12, 45 xat &ptnra rirrev [Q] 


In the other 24 cases in Mark (see list in Allen, /.c.) Luke either 
has no parallel or substitutes a simple verb, e.g. 


Mk. 5,17 #ptavro wapaxaneiv Lk. 8, 37 apwrnoav 
Mk. 5, 20 #ptaro xnptocew (cf. 1, 45) Lk. 8, 39 Knpboowv 
Mk. 6, 7 §ptaro drooré\Ney Lk. 9, 2 drécredev 
ME. 6, 34 #ptaro diddoxKew Lk. 9, 15 édddex 
Mk, 8, 31 iptaro diddoxew Lk. 9, 22 elray 
Mk. 10, 28 #ptaro Néyew Lk. 18, 28 elre 
Mk. 10, 32 #ptaro Néyew Lk. 18, 31 elev 
Mk. 10, 47 Hptaro xpatew wat eye Lk. 18, 38 éSdnoe AEywr 
Mk. 13, 5 #ptaro \Néyew Lk. 21,8 elev 
In these cases he has added the construction to Mark: 
Mk. 2,6 joay dé... dtadoyrtdpevoe Lk. 5, 21 xat ptavro dtadoyltecOat 
Mk. 15,3 «at xarnyépouv abrod Lk. 23, 2 f#ptavro dé xarnyopety abrod 


The use of &pxouat with infinitive in reference to future time is 
found outside of Luke only at Matt. 24, 49, but in Luke it is some- 


what common (3, 8; 13, 25, 26; 14,9; 23, 30). The first case is in 
a Q passage, thus, 


Matt. 3,9 mr ddtnre ever LE. 3, 8 yr) dptnade déverr [Q] 
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and it is doubtful whether the 7) apénobe is original (so Dalman, 
Wernle, J..H. Moulton) or substituted by Luke. See Harnack, 
Sayings, p. 2 and footnote. Peculiarly Lukan is the phrase &pxopat 
amo found besides in [John] 8, 9; Matt. 20, 8. 


Other changes of tense 


Luke makes a number of other changes in tense that do not really 
change the time of the action. In some cases his reasons can be 
conjectured. 

More exact statement of future time: 

Mk. 9, 31 mapadidora Lk. 9, 44 pméAdXer rapadisocba: (= Matt. 
17, 22) 

Substitution of aorist for perfect (if we assume with most editors that the per- 

fects are original with Mark in spite of limited attestation in MSS.): 


Mk. 10, 28 7KxodAovOjKaywer BCDW Lk. 18, 28 KxodovOjoaper 
Mk. 11, 2 xexd@uxey ADX Lk. 19, 30 &adicev 
Mk. 11,17 werounxare BLD Orig. LE. 19, 46 éwounoare 
Mk. 12, 43 BéBAnxev EFX Lk. 21, 3 ¢Badrev 
Mk. 15, 47 réerac (v./.) LE. 23, 55 érén 
Substitution of pluperfect for aorist: 
Mk. 9,9 4 eldov LE. 9, 36 apy éwpaxay 
Mk. 14, 16 xaOcds elarev Lk. 22, 13 xadds elphxe 
The perfect of épxouac is used by Luke instead of the aorist.1 
Mk. 2,17 #AGov LE. 5, 32 édndvda 
Mt. 11, 7, 8,9 édOare LE. 7, 24, 25, 26 é&eAndAbOare (but ééqr- 
@are is read in NA (except vs. 26) 
BDW) [Q] 
Mt. 11, 18, 19 AGev Lk. 7, 33, 34 A\pdvder [Q] 
Mk. 5, 30 éteNodcar Cf. Lk. 8, 46 éeAnAvdvtav 
ME. 14, 48 é&nNOare Lk. 22, 52 é&AnAiOare (but NBDL ail. 


read é£#\@are) 


The following changes of tense in other moods than the indicative 
affect not the time but the form of activity implied in the verb: 


Mk. 5, 36 mloreve (cf. Mk. 1, 15) Lk. 8, 50 mictevoor (cf. Acts 16, 31) 
Mt. 10, 28 pr doPeiobe Lk. 12, 4 wh doBnOFre 2 [Q] 

Mk. 10, 13. ta aynrac Lk. 18, 15 wa &mrnra 

Mk. 12, 34 éwepwrijoa Lk. 20, 40 éwepwray 


1 With some writers, for example, the author of the Revelation (pace the refine- 
ments of grammarians) the use of the perfects of certain verbs seems to be mainly a 


matter of personal taste. 
2 “uw poBnOFre is more elegant than y%} pofeicbe.” — Harnack, Sayings, p. 83, but 
see J. H. Moulton, Grammar, I, 122 ff. 
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MK. 15, 13, 14 orabpwoov...aratpwoov Lk. 23, 21 orabpov, arabpou 


Mt. 5,12 xalpere Lk. 6, 23 xépnre [Q] 
Mt. 5, 42 dds Lk. 6, 30 dléov [Q] 
Mt. 6, 11 és Lk. 11, 3 dléov [Q] 
Mt. 24, 45 Sdodvac Lk. 12, 42 dddvar [Q] 
In the following cases there is simply a choice of forms: 
Mt. 7, 7 £. dvovyhoeras (bis) Lk. 11, 9 f. dvorxOqoerar (bis) 
ME. 2, 4 mpocevéyxa Lk. 5, 18 eloeveyxeiv* 


Mt. 18, 15 duaprhoy (1st Aoristis “late.” Lk. 17,3 dudprp [Q] 
See Veitch.) 
Mt. 23, 37 émovvayayeiv (cf.J.H.Moul- Lk. 13, 34 émovvatae (not classical, see 
ton, Grammar, II, 10) Rutherford, Phrynichus, 252) [Q] 
Mt. 11, 21 éyévovro Lk. 10, 13 éyeriOnoay NBDLE 13 33 69 
(Hellenistic, see Blass, New Testament 
Grammar, § 20) [Q] 


Changes in Voice and Number’ 


Luke shows considerable freedom in the use of the passive, 
Especially frequent is the future passive, which apparently gave the 
author no offence because of its length, indeed in avtiperpnOnoerar 
(6, 38) and émucvvaxOjoovra (17, 37) he seems to have still further 
lengthened by prefixes the future passives of his source (cf. werpn- 
Onoerat Mark 4, 24, Matt. 7, 1; cuvvaxOnoovra, Matt. 24, 28); and 
in passages peculiar to Luke we have such long forms as éravara- 
noera (10, 6); adaipeOnoerat (10, 42); avtatodobjcerat (14, 14); 
ovvO\acOnoovrat (20, 18); alyxpwadrwricOnoovrar (21, 24). 

But in his parallels to Matt. and Mark, Luke’s preference for the 
future passive is especially striking. 

Mk. 2, 22 exxetras NACL (= Mt.0,17) Lk. 5, 37 é&xxvOqoerar 


Mt. 23, 36 ike eri Lk. 11, 51 extnrnOnoerar [Q] 

Mt. 10, 27 elmare . . . xnpvtare Lk. 12, 3 dxovoOqoerar . . . enpvxOnoerat 
[Q] 

Mt. 10, 33 dpvjcopat Lk. 12,9 dmaprnbqcerat [Q] 

Mt. 10, 35 7AOov dixdoar Lk. 12, 53 SrapeprcOqoovra [Q] 

Mk. 9, 50 dpricere Lk. 14, 34 dprv0qoerac 


1 Blass, Grammar, § 21.1, seems to overlook this form, supported by NBL al., when 
he says of infinitives of dépw, that only 1 Pet. 2, 5 has dvevéyxar. 

? In spite of this form and eicevéyxwow in the next verse, and eicevéyxps in II, 4 
(= Matt. 6, 13) and mpocéveyxe in 5, 14 (= Mark 1, 44) and probably (so WH) 
mapéveyxe in 22, 42 (= Mark 14, 36), Harnack (Sayings, p. 69) remarks, “ It is, more- 
over, noteworthy that neither #veyxoy nor any of its derivatives is found in St. Luke’s 
gospel.” First aorist forms of pépw are found at Luke 15, 22; 23, 14. 

3 For changes in person see pp. 124 ff. 
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Mt. 24, 40, 41 dplerae (bis), wapadapy- 
Baverat (bis) 
Mk. 10, 33, 34 mapaddcovew 
éumaltovow 
éumrboovow 


Mk. 13, 2 0b ph addi 
ob py) Karadv07j 
Mk. 13,12 mwapaddooa 
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Lk. 17, 34, 35, [36] abeOqoerar (bis), 
mapadrnponoerat (bis) [Q] 
Lk. 18, 32 mapado0jcerau 
éumarxOnoerat 
UBpiocOnoerar 
éumrvoOnoerar 
Lk. 21, 6 obx ddeOjoerau 
ob KaradvOnoerat 
Lk. 21, 16 wapasodjceabe 


In some cases Luke’s passive avoids an indefinite or ambiguous 


“ they ” in Mark.! 


Mk. 3, 32 dAékyouow 

Mk. 6, 14 @devyov (vl. -ev) 
Mk. 6, 43 Kal fpav 

Mk. 9, 8 «léov 

Mk. 14, 12 70 whoxa vov 


Lk. 8, 20 danyyé\n abrG 
Lk. 9, 7 A€yeoOar bd Tivwv (cf. p. 97) 
Lk. 9,17 Kal hp0n 


Lk. 9, 36 edpén 
Lk. 22, 7 See ObecOar 7d rhaoxa 


In others the passive avoids a change of subject in Mark, e.g. 


Mk. 4, 18 ovrol elow ol . . . dxoboavres 
. ouvrviyovct 


19 Kal al pépipva. . 
Tov Adyov 


Other changes of voice: 


Mk. 3, 2 waperjpovy (AC*DA al. -cuvro) 


Lk. 8, 14 obrol elow ol dxobcarres, kal bard 
MeptpvGy . . . ovvmvlyorrar 


Lk. 6, 7 wapernpodyro 


“The middle is more frequent” (Swete on Mark 3, 2). Luke uses it again at 14, r 


but at 20, 20 uses the active. 
Mt. 24, 38 vyaplfovres 
Mk. 10, 20 épvdAatduny (AD al. -§a) 


Lk. 17, 27 tyapttovro [Q] 
Lk. 18, 21 épidata (so Matt. 19, 20) 


The active is classical, see Gould, ad loc. The middle in this sense is foreign to Greek 


writers but common in LXX. 
Mk. 10, 49 ords 


The form orabels is a favorite with Luke. 


Lk. 18, 40 oradels 


Instead of Mark’s plural for Jesus and his companions, Luke uses 
the singular, which at once focuses attention on the chief actor 
(Jesus) and avoids the indefinite ‘“‘they”’ (cf. p. 150). 


Mk. 1, 21 elowopebovra 
Mk. 1, 29 éedOdvres HADov (v.1. see be- 


low) 
Mk. 5, 38 épxovrat els tov olxov 


Mk. 6, 32 d&mridOov 


Lk. 4, 31 xarjdOev 


Lk. 4, 38 dvacrds . . . cloner 


Lk. 8, 51 édOdy els Thy olxlay (cf. Mk. 5, 


39) 40). 
Lk. 9, 10 brexapnoew 


1 Cf. the addition of the subject for similar reasons in cases mentioned on p. 150, 
and the substitution of the passive for the indefinite pronoun. 


Mk. 13, 5 Bdémere uy tus duds wAavqop 


Lk. 21, 8 Bdéere pr) wAarnOijre 
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MK. 10, 46 pxovrar eis "leperxo Lk. 18, 35 & TO eyylfew abrév eis ’I. 
Mk. 11,1 éyyifovor Lk. 19, 29 frye 

MK. 14, 26 é&AOov els rd Spos Lk. 22, 39 é&eAOav eopebOn 

Mk. 14, 32 pxovrar eis xwplov Lk. 22, 40 yerdpevos éxt rod témov 


The mss. of Mark show a similar variation between the singular and plural in certain 
passages. Perhaps the scribes of Mark felt the same need of correcting to the singular 
that Luke did. Note the following: 


Mark 1, 29 éedOdvres HADov, NACal. min. vers. 
tteOav Fev, BDW2al. f gi arm. aeth. 
Mark 9, 14 édOévres eldov NBLWA k arm. 
\Oav eliev ACD al. min. latt. syr. me. go. 
Mark 9, 33 7AGov NBDWal. pesh. vulg. 
7a ACLal, min. 
Mark 11, 19 éeropebovro ABWA al. c d syr. pesh. arm. 
éteropebero NCD al. min. latt. syr. sin. me. go. 


Compound Verbs 


Luke’s changes in Mark indicate the same preference for com- 
pound verbs that is revealed both by a comparison of the passages 
derived from Q and by the general ratio of simple to compound 
verbs.! 


Mk. 1, 29 Aor Lk. 4, 38 «cio7dOev 

Mk. 1, 37 nrodow Lk. 4, 42 éwetqrovy 

Mt. 7, = Mk. 4, 24 werpnOncerae Lk. 6, 38 dvriperpnOqcerac (v.J.) [Q] 
Mt. 15, 14 meoodvrat LK. 6, 39 eumecodvrar [Q] 

ME. 4,5 érecer Lk. 8,6 xarérecey 

Mk. 5,7 xpatas Lk. 8, 28 dvaxpdktas 

Mk. 5, 13 émviyovro Lk. 8, 33 amemvlyn 

Mk. 5, 14 7A0ov Lk. 8, 35 é&\Oov 

MK. 5, 27 é\dodca Lk. 8, 44 mpocedotca (= Matt. 9, 20) 
ME. 6, 20 #rdpe (v.1.) Cf. Lk. 9, 7 denmépe (cf. p. 98). 
ME. 9, 36 AaBav Lk. 9, 47. émtAaBouevos 

Mt. 11, 25 &éxpupas Lk. 10, 21 dméxpupas [Q] 

Mt. 22, 35 epatwr Lk. 10, 25 émepatwv [Q] 

Mt. 12, 25 pmepiobetoa Lk. 11, 17 Srapepiobetca [Q] 

Mt. 12, 26 éuepicOn Lk. 11, 18 dceuepioOn [Q] 

Mt. 23, 34 diwtere Lk. 11, 49 édedstovow [Q] 

Mt. 10, 26 Kexaduppévov LK. 12, 2 ovyxexadvupévov [Q] 

Mt. 10, 33 dpricouat Lk. 12,9 dmraprynOjcerat [Q] 

Mt. 24, 28 ouvax6jcovrac Lk. 17, 37 émovvaxbjcovrat [Q] 
Mk. 10, 21 dés Lk. 18, 22 6d:d50s 


1 Harnack, Sayings of Jesus, p. 38; p. 150: “St. Luke has about 66 per cent more 
compounds than St. Matthew, in which Gospel the ratio is almost exactly the same as 
that in St. Mark.” Cf. J. H. Moulton, Grammar, II, 11. 
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Mk. 10, 30 dAdBy Lk. 18, 30 droddBp 

Mk. 11, 8 éorpwoav Lk. 19, 36 treorpavvvov 
Mk. 12,3 dréoredav Lk. 20, 10 étaréoreday 
Mk. 12, 18 épxovrar Lk. 20, 27 mpoaedOdvres 
Mk. 12, 18 Yéyousr Lk. 20, 27 dvreNeyovres 


The contrary is less frequent, and is commonly intended to avoid 
unusual compounds and meanings: 


Mk. 5, 36 zapaxotoas (see Swete, ad Lk. 8, 50 dkobcas 


loc.) 
Mk. 8, 34 dmraprncdcdw Lk. 9, 23 dpyncdcbw 
Mk. 9, 18 KaraddBp (see p. 60, n. 73) Lk. 9, 39 AauBaver 
Mt. 12, 39 émttnre? Lk. 11, 29 {nret [Q] 
Mk. 12,17 é€edabpator Lk. 20, 26 @avydoarres 
Mk. 10, 42 karaxvprebovow Lk. 22, 25 xvpebovor 
Mk. 10, 42 karetovordfovow Lk. 22, 25 étovovdtovres 


In Matt. 12, 39 = Luke 11, 29, Harnack assumes that the émfnre? 
of Matt. is original and has been changed by Luke to the simple verb. 
He says (Sayings, p. 23), “ In St. Luke the correcting hand of the 
stylist is here clearly traced . .. worxaXis is elsewhere avoided by St. 
Luke as a vulgar word. Here also, contrary to his usual practice, he 
replaces the compound verb by the simple {nret, because he appre- 
ciates the special meaning of the compound.” But the opposite is 
almost certainly true; for the saying again occurs in Matt. 16, 4, a 
doublet evidently dependent on Mark 8, 12, and there again Mat- 
thew has pouxaXis and émifnre?, while Mark has neither the adjective 
nor the prefixed ém:. It is therefore quite as likely that at 12, 39 
Matthew has changed {nre? to émufnre? (which he certainly did at 
16, 4) as that Luke has reversed his usual practice (cf. Luke 4, 42 
above, p. 166). 

Between ézepwrdw and the simple verb we may judge that Luke 
prefers the simple verb, from these cases: 


Mk. 4, 10 jpw&rovy (-wv) Lk. 8,9 émnpwrwr 
Mk. 9, 32 érepwrijca Lk. 9, 45 épwrijoa 
MK. 11, 29 émepwrnow Lk. 20, 3 épwrjow (= Mt. 21, 24) 
Mk. 15, 2 érnpwrnoev Lk. 23, 3 npwrnce 


This is confirmed by comparing his use of the two verbs with occurrences in the 


other evangelists: 
Matt. Mark Luke Acts John 


épwrdw 4 3 15 7 27 
érepwrdw 8 25 17 2 2 (?) 
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If Matthew felt any objection to the use of a compound verb with 
the same preposition repeated in its modifying phrase, as Allen 
(St. Matthew, p. xxv f.) suggests, this objection was apparently not 
shared by Luke, who increases such combinations, except éfépxomat 
éx, which occurs nowhere in Luke’s gospel though frequent in Mark. 
For its correction to é&épxouar amd see the examples on p. 202. 

The occurrence of these combinations in the case of compounds 
of épxouat may be listed in the Synoptic Gospels thus: 


Matt. Mark Luke 
drépxopat dd I 2 4 
elaépxopas els 24 (27) 21 (24) Che 
eEépxomat éx 4 (5) be) ° 
drépxomac 61a I (2) i 3 
° ° I 


émépxopar én 


Notice also the following: 


Mk. 6, 11 éxrwdtare tov xobv rév bwo- Lk. 9, 5 7rdv Komoprov amd T&y Today bua 


KaTw TOyv rodGy 


Mk. 8, 31 dmodoxpacOjvae br, x.7T.d. 


Mk. 15, 3 karnyépouv abrod 
MK. 16,3 dmoxvAXicer ex Tis Obpas tod 
pynuelov 


admotwaacere! 

Lk. 9, 22 dodoxtpacbjvar ard, x.t.d. Cf. 
17, 25 

Lk. 23, 15 Karnyopetre kar’ (v.1.) abrod 

Lk. 24, 2 dmoxexvAicpéevov amd Tov pyn- 
pelov 


Verbs of Speaking 


In introducing sentences of dialogue Luke shows his predilections 
by the changes which he makes in the diction of Mark. 
Thus \éyer, which occurs over seventy times (counting Aéyovst) 


in Mark, is usually omitted or changed by Luke (see tables in Haw- 
kins, Horae Synopticae, pp. 114 ff.). It is not used of Jesus (the 
exception found in most Mss. at 24, 36 is probably an interpolation 
from John 20, 19, for it is not found in the “‘Western”’ text of 
Luke), but four times of speakers in parables (13, 8; 16, 7 and 29; 
19, 22), besides only at 11, 45; Acts 12, 8; 21, 37. 

But in quoting scripture, Luke uses Aéyer rather than eter: 2 


Mk. 12, 26 was elev abrG 6 beds Neywr. + Lk. 20, 37 Gs déyer Kbpioy rov Gedv 


€y@ 6 Oeds ’ABpady Krr. 
ME. 12, 36 airds Aaveld elvev & 7G mrveb- 
pate TO aryl 


1 Luke may be using Q here. 


*ABpadu Krd. 
Lk. 20, 42 airds yap Aaveld Never & 
BIBry Padrpav 


See Mt. 10, 14 which has rdév xomoprov with Luke 


and éxrivatare with Mark, followed however by é ray rod&v. 


* Cf. Acts 2, 25, 34; 7, 48; 8, 34. 
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Aéyouer occurs in Luke 17, 37 (though Hawkins, pp. 22, 119, fails to list it). 

¢noly occurs in Luke 7, 40 and nine times in Acts. 

ever (eyor) occurs quite frequently in Luke, though for it also he sometimes 
makes a substitution (see above, p. 160). For Luke’s é&eyer 5é see Hawkins, p. 15. 


eirev is by far the commonest word for introducing sayings or 
speeches in dialogue and the combination eiev 6é is specifically 
Lucan. According to Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, p. 15, it occurs 
59 times in Luke and 15 times in Acts. The following is a list of 
occurrences in passages parallel to Mark or Matt.: 


Mt. 4,3 xal... elre Lk. 4, 3 elev 6é [Q] 
Mk. 3, 3 Kal Aéyer Lk. 6,8 elaev 5é 
Mk. 3,4 Kal eve Lk. 6,9 elaev 6é 
Mk. 4, 40 xal elvev Lk. 8, 25 elrev 5é 
Mk. 6,6 dxoboas dé... ever Lk. 9,9 elev 6é 
Mk. 6, 37 6 dé dmoxpiels elev Lk. 9, 13 elaev dé 
Mk. 6, 39 xal éwératey Lk. 9, 14 elev 6é 
Mk. 8, 29 kal érnpdra Lk. 9, 20 elev 6€ 
ME. 9, 39 6 dé elrey Lk. 9, 50 elaev 5é 
Mt. 8, 22 6 dé Neva Lk. 9, 60 elzev 5é [Q] 
Mk, 10, 18 6 dé elev Lk. 18, 19 elev 5€ 
Mk. 10, 28 fptaro Neyew Lk. 18, 28 elev 6é 
Mk. 12, 35 Kal daroxpiBels édevyev Lk. 20, 41 elrev 5€ 
Mk. 14, 48 kal dmoxpiels . . . elrme Lk. 22, 52 elev 6é 
Mk. 14, 71 6 5¢ Hptaro dvabeparifev Lk. 22, 60 elev 5é 


“ Another test-phrase is elev 5é, frequent in Genesis and the early part of Exodus, 
but rare or non-existent in later books. It does not occur in Mark or Matt. In John it 
occurs only (a) in the interpolated passage 8, 11; (b) in 12, 6 [where D transposes 5é 
and syr. sin. omits elev 5é . . J, (c) in 21, 23 obk elev 5é, where dé is supported by 
NBC and is perhaps genuine, meaning ‘ however.’ 

“Tn Lk. (as also in Acts) it is frequent, mostly in his Single Tradition, but sometimes 
in the Double or Triple when he introduces words or arrangements of his own. In view 
of these facts, Matt. 12, 47, bracketed by Tischendorf and placed by WH in marg. 
should be rejected as an interpolation.” [Mt. 12, 47 is omitted by NBLY 3 min. syr. 
sin. cur. k ff?.] Schmiedel, Encyclopaedia Biblica, col. 1791, note. 


on is not frequent in any of the New Testament books (Matt. 
13 (15) times, Mark 3, Luke 3, John 2 (3), Acts 14). Luke at times 
changes it to eizev, e.g., Mark 9, 38 = Luke 9, 49; Mark 10, 20 = 
Luke 18, 21; Mark 10, 29 = Luke 18, 29; Mark 12, 24 = Luke 20, 
34. On the other hand, in Luke 23, 3 and Matt. 27, 11 we read épn 
for the \éyer of Mark 15, 2. In the following parallels fn occurs in 
Matt. but not in Luke; Matt. 4, 7 = Luke 4, 12; Matt. 8, 8 = 
Luke 7,6; Matt. 25, 21, 23 = Luke 19, 17,19. But which reading 
(if either) was in the common source is not easily determined, for 
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Matthew appears to add éf7 to Mark about as often as Luke omits 
it, e.g., Matt. 21, 27; 22,37; 26, 34; 27,11; 27, 23. 

Luke frequently adds the participle \¢yw» to various expressions 
of saying. Thus in parallels to Mark we find these cases: 


Mk. 1, 25 éreriunoev 
Mk. 2,6 dradroyefdpevor 
Mk, 2,16 é\eyor 
Mk. 5,9 érnpwra 
Mk. 5,41 Aeve 

Mk. 9,7 dort 

Mk. 9,17 dzexplOn 
Mk. 10, 17 émjpwra 
Mk. 11, 28 é\eyov 
Mk. 12,7 elrav 

ME. 12, 14 A€youow 
Mk. 13, 3 émnpora 
Mk. 14, 70 é\evyor 
Mk. 15, 2 érnpwrnoe 
Mk. 15,13 &patav 
Mk. 15, 39 elrve 


- 4,35 émwerlunoey heywr 

. 5, 21 dradoylferbar N€yorres 

. 5, 30 eyoyyutov deyortes 

. 8, 30. énpdrnoer Aéyw (om. ¥Bal.) 
. 8,54 epavnoey NEywr 

- 9,35 pwr}... A€yovTa 

- 9, 38 éBdnoe eywr 

. 18, 18 ernparnoey NEyov 

. 20, 2 elwav éyorres 

. 20, 14 dtedoyifovro Neyovres 

. 20, 21 émnpwrnoav éyovrtes 

. 21,7 émnpwrnoay déyovrtes 

. 22, 59 Suoxuplfero \eywr 

- 23,3 npwrnoev Eyov 

. 23, 21 émepa&vouv A€yovres 

. 23,47 edEater rdv Ocdv AEyorres 


Luke uses dzroxpueis with a verb of saying quite as often as do 
the other Evangelists, more than 30 times in its proper sense of 
answering questions or requests. He retains it where it is so used in 
his sources, and introduces it in some other passages where it was 


not in them. 


amoxpiels retained: 
Mt. 4, 4 doxpiHeis 
Mt. 11, 4 dzoxpibels 
Mk. 3, 33 amoxpilels 
Mk. 8, 29 dmoxpifels 
Mk. 9, 19 dmoxpifels 
Mt. 25, 12 dzoxpibels 
Mk. 11, 33 dmoxpievres 
Mk. 15, 2 dzoxpibels 


amoxpels introduced: 


Mt. 4, 10 rére Neyer 
Mt. 4,7 &n 

Mk. 2,8 deve 

Mk. 2,17 dxoboas ever 
Mk. 2, 25 YAeye 

Mk, 8, 28 elaav NEeyortes 
Mk. 9, 38 &n 

ME. 11, 29 elrev 


- 4,4 daexplOm [Q] 

. 7, 22 admoxprbels [Q] 
. 8, 21 dmoxpilels 

- 9, 20 dmoxpiels 

-9, 41 dmoxpilels 

. 13, 25 dmoxpbels [Q] 
. 20,7 amexplOnoav 

. 23, 3 amoxpilels 


- 4,8 droxpibels . . . elev [Q] 
- 4,12 Gmoxpilels . . . elrev [Q] 
- 5, 22 dmoxpibels elrrev 

- 5,31 dmoxpiels . . . elwev 

. 6,3 daoxpiBels . . . elev 

- 9,19 dmoxpiHévres elrav 

- 9,49 dmoxpiBels . . . elrev 


- 20, 3 dmoxpiBels 5¢ elrmev (= Matt. 


21, 24) 
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The use of droxpiHeis, not in answer to a real question or request, 
but for the beginning of a new speech with little or no reference to 
the situation (perhaps a Semitic idiom, see Dalman, Words of 
Jesus, p. 24), is less common in Luke, and is habitually omitted by 
him when found in his sources. See Mark 6, 37; 9, 5; 10, 51; 12, 
25; 14, 405° Mlatt, 11,25; 22, Ie 

Besides these more conventionalized and regular formulae, Luke 
shows a great variety in his choice of verbs to describe utterances of 
different kinds, frequently substituting for the common words of 
saying like \éyw and eizov verbs of more distinctive significance.! 
A careful study of the context of the following parallels will show 
how appropriately the substitutions have been made. 


Mk. 1, 30 €kyouow Lk. 4, 38 qpaerncay 

Mk. 10, 51 elwev Lk. 18, 40 émnparnce 

Mk. 11, 3 elrp Lk. 19, 31 épwrd 

Mk. 12, 14 A€yovow LK. 20, 21 éxnpwrnoap d€éyorres 
Mk. 4,9 eve Lk. 8, 8 éddver 

Mk. 5,41 deve Lk. 8, 54 épavncer Aéywv 

Mk. 15,12 eye Lk. 23, 20 mpocediovncev 

Mk. 1, 44 Aver Lk. 5,14 mapnyyedev 

Mk. 5,8 eve Lk. 8, 29 wapiyyerev 

Mk. 5, 43 elve Lk. 8, 55 dcératey 

Mk. 2,16 édevov Lk. 5, 30 éyévyutov Akyovres 
Mk. 12, 7 elway Lk. 20, 14 dedovltovro Néyovres 
Mk. 12, 18 éyovar Lk. 20, 27 dvrideyovtes 

Mk. 12, 37 A€éver Lk. 20, 44 Kade? (= Matt. 22, 45) 
Mk. 14, 70 é\evyov Lk. 22, 59 duoxupitero Néywv 
Mk. 15, 39 elwe Lk. 23, 47 édtafer rdv Bedy AEywr 


For the converse see 


Mk. 6, 8 rapiyyere c. va Lk. 9, 3 elmer. c. orat. dir. [Q?] 
Mk. 6, 39 éérater c. inf. Lk. 9, 14 elev c. orat. dir. 
Mk. 8, 29 éxnpwra Lk. 9, 20 elwev (cf. Aéyee Mt. 16, 15) 


Mk. 14, 71 fptaro dvadeparitey cat duvt- Lk. 22, 60 elmer? 
vat 


1 Compare Scholten, pp. 91, n. 6, 93, n. 3, 98: “fiir das bestandig wiederkehrende, 
eintinige, allgemeine \éyew von Lc zur Abwechselung gebraucht werden rapayyé\heuv, 
deioOat, towray, mpoopuvetv, diadoylterBar.” 

2 For the probable motive of this change, see p. 95. 
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Luke’s Preferences in Verbs 


In regard to some other verbs Luke’s preferences can be illustrated 
by several examples for each. In the following pages illustrations 
are collected to show: 


1. His avoidance of @apBéowar (and éxOapBéopar), OAIBw, Kabevdw, 
kparéw, brayw (especially the form tmaye, “go thy way ”), and 
dépw (in the sense of &yw); 

2. His liking for déouar, éyyifw, émurapPavoua, broorpépw, and 
pu; 

3. His treatment of Bdérw, épxouat, pwvéw and their compounds. 

OapBéowar occurs in Mark 1, 27; 10, 24; 10, 32 and éxOapBéouar 
in Mark 9, 15; 14, 33; 16, 5,6, but nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment. 

Except the following cases, Matthew and Luke both omit the whole verse in which 
Mark uses the word: 


Mk. 1, 27 Kal @apBnOncay Lk. 4,36 xaléyevero@4yBos Mt. omits this incident 
a&mavtes éml wavras 

MK. 14, 33 fptaro &Oay- Mt. 26,37 fptaroduvmeicba Lk. omits this point 
BetoBat kal ddnuovety Kal ddnuovety 

Mk. 16, 5 éeapBnOnoar Lk. 24, 5 éuddBwr yevoutvuv Mt. omits this verse 


OAiBw and its compounds, as well as the noun OAiys (see p. 186), 
are avoided by Luke except in the solitary instance in the New 
Testament of a7oNiBw, viz. 


Mk. 5, 31 ovvOXPorra Lk. 8, 45 ouvéxovor kal &roOAlBovar 
ME. 3,9 0drlBwouw Lk. 6, 18 om., cf. émuxetoOar, Lk. 5, x 
Mk. 5, 24 ouved\rBov Lk. 8, 42 ocuvérveyov 


kafevdw is twice retained by Luke (in words of Jesus): 


Mark 5, 39 otk aréOaver adda xabebdee = Luke 8, 52 
Mark 14, 37 Zluwr, xabebdas; Luke 22, 46 ri xadebdere; 


It is not found elsewhere in Luke or in Acts, but is changed thus: 
ME. 4, 38 xadebdwv Lk. 8, 23 ddimvwoev 
Mk. 14, 37 xadebdovras LE. 22, 45 Korpwpévous 

Kparéw occurs in Matt. 12 times, in Mark 15 times, in Luke 
2 (Acts 4) times. To Mark 3, 21; 6, 17; 7, 3, 4, 8; 9, 103 14, 44, 
46, 51, Luke has no parallels; xparjoas in Luke 8, 54 is from Mark 
5) 41. 
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In the remaining cases in Mark, Luke changes it or omits this 
verb: 


MK. 1, 31 xparnoas ris xeipos Lk. 4, 39 omits 

MK. 9, 27 Kparnoas ris xeupds Lk. 9, 42 omits 

Mk. 12, 12 abrév kparfioa Lk. 20, 19 émiBadeiv én’ abrov ras xelpas 

Mk. 14, 1 xparhoarres Lk. 22, 2 omits 

Mk. 14, 49 obk éxparhoaré pe Lk. 22, 53 otk ékerelvare rds xeipas éx’ 
eue 


The verb trayw occurs never in Acts, only 5 times in Luke, 
though it is frequent in the other three gospels. Its intransitive use 
is not classical, but in Hellenistic times was common, as it is in 
modern Greek (Kennedy, Sources, p.156). Luke frequently changes 
it, €.2.: 


Mk. 14, 13. brdyere els rv row Lk. 22, 10 eicedOdvrwv bya eis THY TwOAW 
Mk. 14, 21 vids rod dvOpmrov brave Lk. 22, 22 vids rod dvOpcrov ropeverat 


The form taye is especially common in Matthew and Mark, but 
occurs nowhere in Luke. Very likely it seemed to him vulgar. In 
the following cases he has probably changed or omitted it: 


Mt. 4,10 wtraye, carava (cf. Mk. 8, 33) Lk. 4,8 omits [Q} 


Mk. 1, 44 traye .. . dettov Lk. 5, 14 dedAOay dettov 

Mk, 2, 11 traye! Lk. 5, 24 opebvou 

Mt. 8,13 wtraye Lk. 7, 10 entirely different [Q]? 
Mk. 5,19 tmaye eis rov olxéy cov Lk. 8, 39 dmaéorpede eis Tov olkov cou 
Mk. 5, 34 braye els elpnynv Lk. 8, 48 zopedbov eis eipnynv 

Mk. 6, 38 wrdyere, Were? Lk. 9, 13. om. (see also p. 80) 
Mt. 18, 15 wmaye, édeytov abrév Lk. 17, 3. émirivnoov abrév [Q] 

Mk. 10, 21 traye, dca txers THdnoov Lk. 18, 22 wavra 60a éxers THANoOV 


Mk. 10, 52 traye, 4} mlorts cov céowxev ce §©60s LX. 18, 42 Gv BAeov: 7H Thott K.T.r. 


Harnack (Sayings, p. 109) says; ‘‘ The iraye in all three cases of 
its occurrence (4, 10; 8, 13; 18, 15) is probably inserted by St. 
Matthew.” But in passages from Mark, Matthew nowhere inserts 
it and Luke always omits it. Would they deal differently with Q? 

With regard to another saying of Q, Harnack makes an equally 
unjustified statement. Matt. 10, 16 reads iéov éya admoaré\Aw tyes 
as mpoBatra év wéow A’Kwv. Luke 10, 3 reads: brayere, idod aro- 


1 In Mark 2, 9 traye is read by ND 33 (apparently assimilated from 2, 11), but most 
other mss. of Mark and the parallels in Matt. 9, 5 and Luke 5, 23 read mepirare. 

2 Perhaps this verse is not from Q at all; see Harnack, Sayings, pp. 77, 210f. 

3 Mark 8, 33 traye émlow pov, carava; Luke omits the whole verse. 
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crAdw bas ds dpvas & péow AbKwv. Harnack (Sayings, p. 13) 
says: “ imdyere is an addition of St. Luke in order to connect verse 3 
with verse 2.” But this connection may have been just as much 
needed in Q, if, as Harnack prints it on p. 134, these verses occurred 
in the same order there as in Luke; while Matt. could have easily 
omitted trayere in his context. 

¢épw, which in modern Greek has almost entirely replaced ayw 
(Jannaris, Historical Greek Grammar, 996,3), was already in Hellen- 
istic times encroaching upon it, by taking the meaning “ lead,” 
“bring,” of persons and cattle. So Mark uses it, but Luke corrects 
him thus: 


Mk. 1, 32 &epov Lk. 4, 40 #yayov 

Mk. 9, 2 dvadépe Lk. 9, 28 mapadaBav aveBn 

Mk. 9, 19 ¢épere Lk. 9, 41 mpocayaye 

Mk. 11, 2 épere Lk. 19, 30 ayayere 

Mk. 11, 7 épovor Lk. 19, 35 #yvayov (So Matt. 21, 7) 

Mk. 15,1 daanveyxav Lk. 23, 1 #yayov 

Mk. 15, 22 ¢épovor Cf. Lk. 23, 33 damfddov (Matt. 27, 2 
artyayor) 


In Mark, if not elsewhere, the scribe of D or its ancestor has shown the same desire 
for improvement as the author of Luke. The readings of that ms. for the above pas- 
sages in Mark are: 1, 32 éfépocav, 9, 2 dvdyer, 9, 19 Péepere, 11, 2 Ayaryere, II, 7 
iyyayov, 15, I awhyayov, 15, 22 a&yovor. See Wellhausen, Einleitung in die drei ersten 
Evangelien, p. 11. 


éyyifw occurs in Matt. 7 times, Mark 3 times, Luke 18 times, 
Acts 6 times. Throughout the New Testament its use in escha- 
tological associations is common; cf. Rom. 13, 12; Heb. 10, 25; 
Jas. 5,8; 1 Pet. 4,7. So Luke uses it: 


ME. 13,6 ey elu Lk. 21, 8 adds xal 6 xatpds Hyyexev 
Mk. 13, 14 BdédAvypa épnudcews Lk. 21, 20 fyyixer 4 Epjuwors 
Lk. 21, 28 eyylfe 4 arodbrpwors budv 
So Matthew uses it (?): 
MK, 14, 41 Mev 4 dpa Mt. 26,45 AyyeKxev 4 dpa 


With 7 Bacwdela rod Geod (rSv obpavéy) it is found in the preaching of the Baptist 
(Matt. 3, 2), in the early preaching of Jesus (Mark 1, 15 = Matt. 4, 17), and in the 
programme of the mission (Matt. 10, 7 = Luke 10, 9). Luke, however, repeats it in 
10, II zAqy TodrTo ywwokere, Ste Hyytxev % Bacrdela Tod Oeod. 


In its ordinary uses, Luke’s preference for éyyifw may be seen in 
the following parallels: 


Mt. 6, 20 kdérrar ob diopbocovew oft Lk. 12, 33 KAérrns odx eyyite [Q] 


kAémrrovau 


Mk. 10, 46 Epxovrar els "leperxw Lk. 18, 35 éyyltev adrév els ’I. 
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Mk. 10, 50 #AOev mpds *Incody Lk. 18, 40 éyy.odvros abrod 

Mk. 14,1 47d rdoxa xalrd dtvpa pera Lk. 22,1 Hyyeter % dopty Trav afbuwr 4 
dbo muépas Aeyouern wacxa 

Mk. 14, 45 Ody ebOds rpoceNav Lk. 22,47 Hyyuoe 


érthayBavouat (found only once each in Matt. and Mark, viz., 
Matt. 14, 31 peculiar to Matt., Mark 8, 23 peculiar to Mark) is used 
by Luke in 9, 47 for \aBé» Mark 9, 36; in 20, 20 for dypebowow 
Mark 12, 13 (see Kennedy, p. 13, Schmid, IV, 267); in 23, 26 for 
ayyapevovow Mark 15, 21 (see Kennedy, p. 72). It occurs besides in 
Tukeie4 4 2020;) Acts: 0427 -a10.410-817.,.10; 118, 17> 321,30, 33; 
22n 10: 

Except in Matt. 9, 38 (= Luke 10, 2 denOnre ody tod Kupiov Tod 
Oepicpod), d€ouat is used by Luke only among the evangelists. The 
following instances are in parallels to Mark: 


Mk. 1, 40 wapaxaddv Lk. 5,12 e&enOn 
ME. 5,7 dpxitw Lk. 8, 28 déopar 
MK. 5,18 mapexdre Lk. 8, 38 &etro 
Mk. 9,18 elra Lk, 9, 40 ééenOnv, cf. 9, 38 


brootpépw occurs 21 times in Luke and 11 (12) times in Acts, but 
not in the other gospels (except Mark 14, 40, where, however, SBDL 
and the older versions read é\@wv). That Luke should use it in re- 
casting his sources is natural. See the following: 


Mk. 1,14 7\0ev Lk. 4, 14 bréorpepver 

Mk. 5,19 traye els tov olxéy cov Lk. 8, 39 brdorTpede eis TOv olkdy cou 
Mk. 5, 21 dtarepdcavros Lk. 8, 40 smoorpédpew cf. 37 bwéorpever 
Mk. 6, 30 ovvdéyorrat Lk. 9, 10 droorpepartes 

Mt. 12, 44 émiotpélw Lk. 11, 24 sbrocrpeyw [Q] 

Mk. 16, 8 éfeodaar LE. 24,9 droorpipaca 


gvw and svvdtw are used of the growth of plants more properly 
than dvaBaivw and éavaré\dw (Kennedy, Sources, p. 73). 


Mk. 4,5 ééavérecdev Lk. 8,6 qué 
Mk. 4,7 dvé8noar Lk. 8, 7 ovvdvetoar 
Mk. 4,8 dvaBalvovra xal abtavdpevor } Lk. 8,8 qv 

But ébp of Mark 13, 28 is replaced by rpoBadwow Luke 21, 30. 


Luke shares the use of B\érw common in the Koiné as a sub- 
stitute for the verb épaw, but in a few cases changes its more unusual 
combinations.” 

1 In the parable of the mustard seed Mark 4, 32 again uses dvaBaivw, while Q (Matt, 


13, 32 =Luke 13, 19) apparently used abfavw. 
2 The absence of the verb in Luke 7, 22 a etdere xa! jxoboare, parallel to Mt. 11, 4 a 
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Mk, 8, 15 SXewere ded 


Mk, 12, 38 S\éwere Awd 
Mk, 13, 33 Adéwere 
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Lk. 12, 1 xpooéxere (= Matt. 16, 6), 


éavrois &ré (perhaps from Q) 
Lk. 20, 46 mpocéxere 
Cf. Lk. 21, 34 mpocéxere éavrois 


wpowtyere davrots occurs only in Luke and Acts. The remaining instances are 
Luke ry, 3; Acts 5, 35; 20, 28. 
For “ be a respecter of persons ” Luke also has a more usual form, 


Mk, 12, 14 BAéwess els wodewror Lk. 20, 21 AauPavers tpdcwrov 


Luke usually omits éu8\dPas and repi8\eaueros when they occur 
in Mark, viz.: Mark 10, 21, 27 and Mark 3, 34; 5, 32; 9,8; 10, 23; 
rr, 11. Each occurs once in Luke: éu8déVas, 20, 17 (not in Mark 12, 
10); weoiSAevduevos, 6, 10 (retained from Mark 3, 5). éusdélaca, 
Mark 14, 67, is replaced by Luke’s favorite verb arevioaca, Luke 22, 
56, but in a later verse (22, 61) is the form é&é6Aever. 

Note also Matt. 6, 26 éu8\€Vare; Luke 12, 24 xaravonoare [Q]. 

In the use of other verbs of seeing Luke has some characteristic 
habits.! 

He is fond of edpicxw in this sense and of @edouar, but frequently 
changes Pewpéw: 

dxobere xal S\éwere, may be due to the source, or, if not, to a difference of tense, for 
&S\eva scarcely occurs in the New Testament. 

‘ For the omission of ida» the participle see pp. 89 f. In another series of cases Luke 
omits the verb of seeing but with far more radical effect on the structure of sentences. 
These are the cases where Luke says directly that something took place while Mark 


only states that something was seen to take place. Perhaps a different reason should 
be assigned to each case: 


Mk. 1, 10 elder oxifoudrous rods obpavods Lk. 3, 21 eyévero 
xal rd wredua . 


... GvepxOivat tov ob- 


pavov, kal xaraPijvar TO wveDua, K.T.r. 
(Here Mt. 3, 16 has elder wredua .. . karaBaivoy with Mark, but xal tdod qrvegxOnoav 

of obparol which is more like Luke). 

Mk. 5, 31 SXéres rév dyAov ovrPOAlBorra LK. 8, 45 of SxAoL curéxovely ce Kal dxo- 


we OAlBovew 
Mk. 5, 38 @ewpe? . . . xAalovras, x..d. Lk. 8, 52 &Aaov 5¢ wavres, x.7.d. 


. . KaraSatvor, x.t.d. 


Mk, 9, 4 xat Sg abrots "HAcas ody Lk. 0, 30 xal tdod &vdpes 560 avvedddour 
Moavioe?, xal joay ovvAadodrvres 1O abt@, otrwes Foav M. xal ’H. of dd6& Tes 
"Tyood by S6tp 

Mk, 9, 14 €lSov SyXov woddy Lk. 9, 37 ourqvrnce airG SxXos xodbs 


Mk, 14, 62 dYeo@e rdv vidy rod axOpdxrou 
éx Seftay xabhueroy 


Lk. 22 69 dxd rod viv 58 Exrar 8 vids Tod 
avOpammov Kabquevos ex debtOv 
For the reverse see Mt. 8, rr = Lk. 13, 28 and 


Mk. 12, 42 pla xhea rrwx? Barer Lk. 21, 2 eld 5€ twa xhpay xrerrxpar 
BaddAove ay 
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Mk. 2,14 cliev Lk. 5, 27 Wedoaro 

Mk. 5,15 Gewpodow Lk. 8, 35  «idpov 

Mk. 9,8 eléov Lk. 9, 36 ebpén 

ME. 12, 41 Wedpa Lk. 21, 1 dvaBdébas eldev 

ME. 15, 40 Oewpodoar Lk. 23, 49 dp&om (cf. Oewphoavres 48) 
ME. 15, 47 edpovv Lk. 23, 55 edoavro 

Mk. 16,4 dvaBdebacat Oewpodow Lk. 24, 2 edpov 


Tpocepavnocey in Luke 6, 13 seems to take the place of rpooxadetrat 
(Mark 3, 13), and in Luke 23, 20 of the simple dzoxpibels 2\eyev 
(Mark 15, 12). mpoodwvéw occurs outside of Luke (Luke 13, 12; 
Acts 21, 40; 22, 2) only in Matt. 11, 16 from Q (= Luke 7, 32). 
émipwvéw is peculiar to Luke (Luke 23, 21; Acts 12, 22; 21, 34; 22, 
24). Simple dwvéw is used for héyw in Luke 8, 8, 54 (= Mark 5, 9, 
41), but is not specially characteristic of Luke. 

Forms of épxouat or its compounds frequently disappear in Luke’s 
reproduction of his sources. Not only are wopebouat and other 
verbs used in its place, giving greater elegance or definiteness to the 
description, but the (Hebraistic ?) idiom of Luke allows the use of 
idob and the nominative in place of any verb at all. Further, the 
verb can often be omitted without great loss from Mark’s narrative, 
especially where it is codrdinate with another verb, or where several 
forms of the verb are gathered in a single passage. 

Besides the three instances given above (p. 173) for the use of 
mopevouat in place of brayw, wopebowat (which is not found in Mark)! 
is used for a7répxouae in the following cases: 


Mk. 1, 35 dwidOev Lk. 4, 42 éropeb0n 

Mk. 6, 36 dmedOdvres Lk. 9, 12 wopevOévres 
ME. 6, 37 dedOdvtes Lk. 9, 13 wopev0évres 
Mk. 14, 12 dmedOdrres Cf. Lk. 22, 8 zropevOevres 


In one instance éxropebouar is used for étépxouar: 
Mk. 1, 28 eer (So Lk. 4,14; 7,17; Lk. 4, 37 ébemwopebero 
see pp. 108 f.) 


But for the simple épxopuar, wopebouar appears not to be substituted. Rather are 
the two verbs contrasted as ‘ come’ and ‘ go’ in Matt. 8, 9 = Luke 7, 8. 


1 zopebouat is read by Westcott and Hort in Mark 9, 30 following only B*D and 
some testimony from the versions. The three occurrences in [Mark] 16, 9-20 of course 
cannot be considered an exception. The omission of the simple verb in Mark is the 
more remarkable since the compounds <io- é- and rapamopeboua, are characteristic 
of Mark (Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, p. 12 n.), and are removed by Luke in rewriting 
Marcan passages. See Mark 1, 21; 4,19; 5,40; 6, 11 and their parallels in Luke. 
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For gpxouat and its compounds Luke substitutes various other 
verbs: 


Mk. 1, 31 mpocedOav Lk. 4, 39 émoras 

Mk. 1, 38 é\ov Lk. 4, 43 &meorddnp (cf. pp. 97, 117 f.). 
Mk. 3, 31 Epxera Lk. 8, 19 mapeyévero 

Mk. 5,1 7\Oov Lk. 8, 26 karémdevocav 

Mt. 10, 13 é\Od7w Lk. 10, 6 éravarancerat [Q] 

Mt. 10, 34 7Oov Lk. 12, 51 wapeyerounr [Q] 

Mk. 11, 27b épxovrar Lk. 20, 1 éréornoav 


idov without a verb takes the place of éoxopau: 


Mk. 1, 40 Epxera Aempds Lk. 5, 12 Wod dvip mAnpns Aérpas 
Mk. 2, 3 épxovrar pépovtes Lk. 5,18 idod &vdpes pépovres 
ME. 15, 43 é\Oav "Iwond Lk. 23, 50 idod dvip dvépare "Iwond 


Compare also xal iSod yuvn (Luke 7, 37) with 7Oev yurn (Mark 14, 3). Note also 
the idob of Luke 8, 41 (cf. Mark 5, 22), Luke 22, 47 (cf. Mark 14, 43 wapaylverat). 
Luke introduces iéob elsewhere in sections taken from Mark, and in matter peculiar 
to his gospel, and in Acts it occurs very frequently. It is used to introduce new char- 
acters in the cases cited above and in Luke 2, 25; 9, 38 (cf. Mark 9,17); 10, 25; 14, 2; 
19, 2; Acts 8, 27; 16,1.1 It is also used to emphasize a large number or amount (Luke 


13, 7; 13, 16; 15, 29; 19, 8) —a very peculiar and unique usage. 


The following list shows how in other ways forms of épxouau are 
omitted, or at least reduced in number: 


Mk. 1, 29 é&edOdvres HAPOV Lk. 4, 38 dvacrds . . . elondOe 
Mk. 1, 35 é&fAOev xal awnrOev Lk. 4, 42 é£eAOcv EropebOn 

Mk. 2, 18 épxovrat kai Néyouow Lk. 5, 33 elaav 

Mk. 3, 6 é&edOdvtes Lk. 6,11 omits 


Mk. 4, 4 dO 7a reread Kal Katépayer Lk. 8,5 7a wereva .. . xatépayev 
Mk. 5, 38-40 épxovrm ... eicelPav Lk. 8, 51 édOdv 
. . elomopeberar 
Mt. 13, 32 édOely ra rereva Tov olpavodD Lk. 13, 19 7a werewd Tod obpavod KaTe- 
kal KaTaoKnvowv oxnvace [Q] 
Mk. 11, 15 kal xovra . . . wal elce- Lk. 19, 45 kal eloedOcv 
Nav 


Mk. 12, 14 kal é\dvres Aeyouow Lk. 20, 21 kal émnpwrnoay déyorres 
Mk. 12, 42 éOodca x7npa éBadev Lk. 21, 2 eldev xnpav Bdddovcav 
Mk. 14, 16 kal é&M\Oov . . . Kal 7A9ov Lk. 22,13 dmedOdrres 

ME. 14, 32 €pxovra Lk. 22, 40 yevduevos 

Mk. 14, 45 dav cdObs rpoceay Lk. 22,47 tyyoe 7h "Inood 

Mk. 14, 66 épxerae . . . kal Wodca Lk. 22, 56 idotca 


See also pp. 89 f. 


1 Especially striking is its repeated use with dvyqp, &vdpes in Luke 5, 12, 18; 8, 493 
9, 30; 9, 38; 23, 50; 24, 4 (cf. the parallels to these passages in Mark); and in Luke 
10,2; ACtS 1, 10; 915, 27:6 LOy 10,30; hls) Die 
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For the simple verbs eiui and yivowat more definite words are 


substituted by Luke: 


Mk. 1, 4 éyévero "Iwdvyns 
MK. 4, 37 ylverat Aalday 
Mk. 6,15 éoriy 

Mk. 6, 15 [éorly understood] 
Mk. 8, 28 [éoriv understood] 
Mk. 10, 47 éorly 

Mk. 14,1 wy 


Lk. 3, 3. #\Gev (possibly from Q) 
Lk. 8, 23 KxaréBn Aatray 

Lk. 0, 8 ipéen 

Lk. 9, 8 dvéiorn 

Lk. 9, 19 dvéorn 

Lk. 18, 37 wapépxerau 

Lk. 22,1 fyyitev 


Perhaps yivouat is preferred by Luke to eiyi for the same reason, 


viz. that it is less colorless. 
Mt. 7, 27 qv 4 rrdots abris weyadn 


Mt. 12, 40 jv "Iwvas & TH Kodla Tod 
KNTOUS 

Mt. 25, 21 éml ddlya js muords 

Mk. 12, 7 qpav éorar 4 KAnpovopia 

MK. 12, 23 rivos abr&v éorar yurn 

ME. 10, 43 éorae buy brdKovos 


Thus: 


Lk. 6, 49 éyévero 7d pirypa rijs olulas éxel- 
vys peya [Q] 

Lk. 11, 30 eylvero "Iwvas rots Nuvevelracs 
onpetov [Q] 

Lk, 19, 17 & édaxlory mords byivov [Q] 

Lk. 20, 14 Wa jpadv yévnrat t Knpovopla 

Lk. 20, 33 rlvos abr&v ylverar yuvh 

Cf. Lk. 22, 26 yuwtodw.. . ws 6 dvaxovidy 


In the following passage both verbs occur in each gospel but their position is ex- 
changed. Harnack (Sayings, p. 63), attributes the change to Luke. 


Mt. 5, 45 daws yernobe viol rod aarpds 
buadv rod év obpavois . . . 48 éceabe ody 


tuets TEELOL 


Lk. 6, 35 Kal éceode viol bplarov . . . 36 
ylveade olxrippoves [Q] 


Compare also Luke’s use of trdapxw in place of eiui, or where 


words are simply in apposition: 


Mk. 5, 22 els rv dpxiovvayarywv, dvd- 
pate "Idecpos 

Mt. 7, 11 «i obv byels rovnpol bytes 

ME. 15, 43 “Iwond . . . eboxnuwv Bov- 

XeuTHs 


Lk. 8, 41 dvqp @ dvopa "Idepos, nal abros 
Upxawv ris owaywyis vajpxe |Q] 
Lk. 11, 13. el obv bpets wovnpol bwdpxovres 


[Q] 
Lk. 23, 50 "Iwo Bovdreuvri}s bwdpxwv 


The use of yivouat with the dative of the person in the sense, “it 
happened to him,” is not found in the Gospel of Luke, though it oc- 
curs thrice in Mark (and in Acts 7, 40 from LXX; cf. Acts 12, 18): 


ME. 5, 16 mds éyévero 7G Satponfopevp 
Mk. 5, 33 8 yéyover abrij 
ME. 9, 21 Toro yéyovey abtG 


Lk. 8, 36 més tow0n 6 datpoviabels 
Cf. Lk. 8, 47 ws 140n rapaxpiya } 
Lk. 9, 42 omits the whole dialogue 


adinu is a verb of so varied meaning that it is frequently am- 
biguous. Whether Luke consciously avoids it for this reason or not, 


1 Cf. Mk. 5, 29 tarau 
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it will be seen in the following parallels that his substitute is per- 
fectly clear: 


1. To leave heirs at death: 


Mk. 12, 19 éav .. . ph dbf réexvov Lk. 20, 28 édv . . . ovTos &rexvos 7} 
Mk. 12, 20 obdk ddijxev oréppa Lk. 20, 29 &rexvos 
Mk. 12, 22 odk adfjixay onéppa Lk. 20, 31 ob karédurov Téxva 
2. To leave undone, neglect: 
Mt. 23, 23 ddqxare Lk 11, 42 mapépxeobe [Q] 
Mt. 23, 23 ddetvac Lk. 11, 42 mapetva: [Q] 
3. To leave alone, depart from: 
Mt. 4, 11 ddlynow abrov 6 5aBodos Lk. 4, 13 6 dtdBodos awéorn ax’ abrod 
{Q] 
Mt. 18, 12 obdxi adjoer (0.1. adeis) Lk. 15, 4 ob xaradelre [Q] 
4. To allow: 
MK. 1, 35 ovx #duev (cf. 11, 16) Lk. 4, 41 otk ela 
Mt. 5, 40 ddes Lk. 6, 290 pw) Kwrbops [Q] 


MK. 5, 19 otk adjxev abrov (scil. va per’ Lk. 8, 38 drédvcer abrév 
abrod j}) 


Mt. 23,13 o¥5¢ . . . ddlere Lk. 11, 52 éwddoare [Q] 
The reverse case: 
Mt. 24, 43 ovx dp eidcev Lk. 12, 39 obk dv ddjev [Q] 


is very hard to explain, especially as it is more likely that éaw is original than that 
Matthew has introduced it. Cf. Harnack, Sayings, p. 33. On Luke’s use of xwdbew 
see Harnack, zbid., p. 100. 

Note also the following parallels: 
ME. 4, 36 ddévres tov 6xAov Lk. 8, 22 omits (so Matt. 8, 23) 
Mk. 8, 13 ddels (Matt. 16, 14 xaradi- Lk. omits the whole section 

mov) abrods 


Mk. 11, 6 adfxav abrots Lk. 19, 34 omits (so Matt. 21, 6) 
Mk. 12, 12 ddévres abrov (= Matt. 22, Lk. 20, 19 omits 
22) 
ME. 15, 37 ddels wry pweyadnvy Lk. 23, 46 gwvqoas (Matt. 27, 50 


kpatas) pwrf weyary 


Even when Luke retains the verb é¢inu, he often changes the 
form. Here the motive is perhaps still more obscure, but in some 
cases may be the varied connotation of the forms. 


Mk. 2, 5,9 ddlevra Lk. 5, 20, 23 adéwvras (cf. Lk. 7, 47, 48) 
Mk. 2,7 dduévac Lk. 5, 21 ddetvac 

Mt. 6,12 dadjxaper Lk. 11, 4 ddiouer [Q] 

Mt. 24, 40, 41 addlerac Lk. 17, 34, 35, [36] adeOhoerar [Q] 
Mk. 13, 2 ob uh dgeOp t Lk. 21,6 otk &dOjoerar 


In Acts the verb is used only three times. 


1 In Matt. 12, 32b, B reads od ut} ddebf over against obk (N ob ui) ddeOQoerac in all 
other ss. and in the parallel Luke 12, ro. 
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Similarly the ambiguous verb atpw is apparently avoided by 


Luke: 


ME. 2, 3 aipduevov 


Mk. 2, 21 = Matt. 9,16 atpe 
Mt. 24, 39 jpev &ravras 
MK. 15, 21 = Matt. 27, 32 &pn 


Lk. 5, 18 emt xAtvns (Matt. 9, 2 én 
xAlwns BeBAnuévor) 

LK. 5, 36 76 Kawwdy oxloe 

Lk. 17, 27. amadecev dravras [Q] 

Lk. 23, 26 ¢gépewv 


Note that Matthew avoids atpw. 


Lk. 6, 29 708 atpovros 

Lk. 6, 30 od atpovros 

Mk. 4, 15 = Lk. 8,12 atpa 
ME. 8,19 pare 

Mk. 8, 20 #pare 

Lk. 11, 52 pare rip Kreida 


Besides the passage cited above see: 
Mt. 5, 40 7@ Oédovre . . . AaBetv [Q] 
Mt. 5, 42 ror OédovTa . . . SavicacBat [Q] 
Mt. 13,19 dprdter 
Mt. 16,9 éddBere 
Mt. 16, 10 é\dfere 
Mt. 23, 13 KAelere [Q] 


Perhaps a comparison of the use of afpw in Mark and Q can be made from the fol- 
lowing double parallels: 


Mt. 10,9 xrncecbe 

Lk. 10, 4 Baordtere 

Mt. 10, 38 AapBdver rdv cravpdv 

Lk. 14, 27 Baordte. tov oravpdv 

Mt.17,20 perdBa evOev exe? 

Lk. 17, 6 &xpetwOnre cal purebOnre & rH 
Oaracon 


ME. 6, 8 atpwow = Lk. 9, 3 alpere 


ME. 8, 34 = Mt. 16, 24=Lk. 9, 23 
aparw tov cravpov 

ME. 11, 23 = Mt. 21, 21 &pOnre Kai 
BAROnre els tHY OdrXaccav 


Of course it is possible that the original verb of Q is not preserved by either Luke or 
Matthew in any of these instances. Except in the first case, Harnack (Sayings, pp. 88, 
145; cf. p. 134) as usual gives the preference to the form in Matthew. But peréBa 
(Matt. 17, 20) is almost certainly secondary, for Matthew uses it five times to Luke’s 
once, and twice (8, 34; 15, 29; cf. 12, 9) substitutes it for other verbs in Mark, who 
never uses the word. So apparently Matthew substitutes \auBdrw for atpw in three 
cases given above, while Baoragfw may be original with Q in Luke 14, 27, as well as 
in Luke 10, 4 and Matt. 3, 11, where Harnack retains it. 


Selection of More Literary Synonyms 


More significant are the cases in which Luke substitutes a word of 
his own for a verb occurring only once or twice in his sources. Pref- 
erence for one word for coming, saying, and the like, above a syn- 
onymous term, may merely reflect a writer’s habitual mode of ex- 
pression, without implying reflection or distinct motive. This is not 
so likely to be the case, however, with less common words, and 
changes in these may with greater probability be attributed to de- 
liberate choice and thus disclose the author’s sense of propriety in 
diction. 
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In some cases Luke seems to be influenced mainly by motives of 
style. 


Thus, for the unusual émpémret, Mark 2, 21 (the lexicons mention only this pas- 
sage)!, he substitutes the common émBaddee (5, 36) as does Matt. g, 16. 

For oxavdadigvovra: twice in Luke, eight times in Mark and thirteen times in Mat- 
thew) Luke once substitutes the common é¢iorayra: (Luke 8, 13 = Mark 4, 17). 

For xodagitev (Mark 14, 65 = Matt. 26, 27, a late denominative, found elsewhere 
only in ecclesiastical writers) Luke 22, 63 uses 5éew, which is at least as old as the 
comedy in the sense ‘strike.’ 

Similarly éxepadiwoay (Mark 12, 4 NBL — drat Aeyopevov in Greek literature) 2 
disappears probably into the \v0oBddnoar of Matt. 21, 35 and the still more classical 
tpavuaricavres (found elsewhere in the New Testament only in Acts 19, 16) and 
delpavres, of Luke 20, 11, 12. 

For mpopepiuvare, Mark 13, 11, “ drat Aeyouevoy in New Testament and perhaps 
in writers earlier than the close of the canon, Matt. [r0, 19] has wepeuvav, Luke [21,14] 
the classical rpouederav, ‘ to prepare a speech.’” (Swete ad Joc.) 

Parallel to xarapdere (Matt. 6, 28, nowhere else in New Testament and not fre- 
quent in any Greek except possibly Xenophon and Plato) Luke 12, 27 has the more 
common xaravojcare, a favorite word of his, as shown by the parallels: 


Mt. 6, 26 éuBdévare eis Lk. 12, 24 xaravonoarte [Q] 
Mk. 12, 15 iddy Lk. 20, 23 xaravonoas 


The verb énpaivw in the medical sense (see p. 47) is not used by 
Luke. 


Mk. 3,1 é&npappernv xetpa Lk. 6,6 4 xelp... 7» Enpa 
Mk. 5, 29 é&npavOn 7) mnyn Lk. 8, 44 éorn 7 pious 
Mk. 9, 18 énpaiverac Lk. 9, 39 omits (cf. p. 60, n. 73) 


But he retains é£npav6n of the withered sprout of grain, Luke 8, 6 = Mark 4, 6. 


The verbs censured by Atticists, ancient and modern, and avoided 
by Luke form an interesting list: 


Mark 15, 21 a&yyapebw (a Persian loan-word not naturalized until Hellenistic times; 
see Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, p. 489, note 1, Zahn, Introduction, I, p. 66, note 11): 
Luke 23, 26 émAaBouevor. — Mark 12, 13 &ypebowow (poetical, Schmid, Atticismus, IV, 
267): Luke 20, 20 érthéBwrrar.— Parallel to parige (Matt. 5, 39; see Lobeck, Phryn. 
p. 175) Luke 6, 29 has rbmrw. — ypnyopetre (Mark 14, 38; Lobeck, Phryn., pp. 118 f.) is 
omitted in Luke 22, 46 (unless avacravzes be a substitute for it). ‘Lukas hat es zwei- 
mal, aber da wo die urspriingliche Bedeutung durchschimmert,” viz. 12, 37, 39 — 
Norden. But the latter case is perhaps an assimilation of some mss. to Matt. 22, 43. 
— For oridBovra (Mark g, 3. “ Dass das Wort der xowh angehért, zeigt auch Apoll. 
Soph. lex. Hom., p. 145, 23 Bekker.” — Schmid, Atticismus IV, p. 229) Luke 9, 29 
has éLaorparrwv. — For éoxatws exe (Mark 5, 23 ‘to be at the point of death,’ a 
phrase condemned by Atticists, Lobeck, Phryn. p. 389) Luke 8, 42 has axéOvnoxev, 


1 I have lately noted the word in Theophrastus, Characters, 16, 6. 


2 See Lobeck, Phryn. p. 95; éxebadalwoay in the other Mss. means ordinarily in 
Greek ‘ to summarize.’ Cf. Scholten, p. 95, n. 5. 
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“was dying.’ — For dépxitw (Mark 5, 7; Lobeck Phryn, p. 361) Luke 8, 28 has dSéouar. 
On this change, see also above pp. 93, 175. 


Certain uses of di6wys equivalent to the Latin do might be sus- 
pected of being Latinisms. Luke avoids two of them: 


Mk. 3, 6 cupBobtdAov éidovy NB al. Lk. 6, 11 ovvedddovy 
ME. 4, 8 édidouv kaprov (= Matt. 13,8) Lk. 8,8 émolncev xaprév 


Perhaps another Latinism is to be found in Mark’s use of ioxtw = valeo. Luke uses 
a good Greek word in its place: 
Mk. 2,17 ioxbovres Lk. 5, 31 bycalvovres 


Luke avoids giving verbs an unusual, incorrect, vulgar, or un- 
classical meaning. 

For Opoetade, ‘ be frightened ’ (Mark 13, 7 = Matt. 24, 6, andin LXX; see Kennedy, 
Sources, p. 126; in classical Greek it meant ‘ raise an outcry ’) Luke 21, 9 has rrojOnre, 
(The Western Text of Mark 13, 7 has OopuGetcbe). — For torepe?, ‘be wanting,’ Lat. 
deficere, Mark 10, 21 (John 2, 3 v.l., Dioscorides 5, 86), Luke 18, 22 has the regular 
Aelex. — For rpwyovres ‘ eating’ (Matt. 24, 38, cf. Photius p. 231, note, quoted by 
Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, p. 486 {., note 4: rpwyew odxl 76 écbiew amd&s, dA TH 
Tpaynuata Kal tpwKta Kadovpeva) Luke 17, 27 has joOov. — For &Badde (Matt. 12, 
35 bis), in its (late) colorless sense involving no notion of violence, Luke 6, 45 bis has 
mpopépe. (See also above, p. 91). 


Greater definiteness and freedom from ambiguity is obtained by 
using for yeuifecdar (Mark 4, 37, technical term for loading with 
cargo) cuverdnpodvto (Luke 8, 23) when the boat was in danger of 
being filled with waves. For ouvfnretv (Mark 1, 27), Luke 4, 36 has 
avveNadour (“ more precise.”” Harnack, Luke the Physician, p. 89). 

Improvements of literary tone may be recognized in the following: 


Mk. 1, 26 omdpatay Lk. 4, 35 plpav} 

ME. 3, 16 éréOnxev dvoya Lk. 6, 14 avduacerv 

Mt. 5, 39 orpepor Lk. 6, 29 wépexe [Q] 

Mk. 4, 16 dapBavovor Lk. 8, 13 d€xovrac 

Mk. 4, 39 0 éxéracev Lk. 8, 24 éraboavro 

Mt. 6, 20 dgavifa Lk, 12, 33 dcapbeipe [Q] 

Mt. 10, 34 Banetv eipnynv Lk. 12, 51 dodvar eiphvnv [Q] 

Mk. 9, 42 Kaddv éore waddov Lk. 17, 2 Avorredet (Matt. 18, 6 oup- 
péper) 

Mk. 10, 47 xpatev Lk. 18, 38 eBénoev 

Mk. 14, 23 AaBav Lk. 22,17 defdpevos (cf. 8, 13 above) 


Luke does not consistently eschew words which for one reason or 
another he seems to disapprove. Of those enumerated above he 


1 E. A. Abbott, Proclamation of the New Kingdom, p. 159, notes that in Dan. 8, 7 
the Septuagint and Theodotion read éomapatev and épifer respectively. 
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himself uses cxavdaritw, ypnyopéw, dpxitw (Acts 19, 13), srapacow 
(Luke 9, 39, 42 = Mark 9, 26), xpdfw. But this inconsistency does 
not deprive his habitual improvement of the diction in such cases 
of its significance. 

The following additional examples of such improvement may be 
noted: 


Mt. 23, 31 1&v dovevodvTwv Lk. 11, 48 déxreway [Q] 
Mt. 23, 35 époveboate Lk. 11, 51 dmodopévov [Q] 
Mk. 9, 42 BéBdAnrac Lk. 17, 2 éppemrac 

Mk. 11, 7 émBaddovar Lk. 19, 35 émiplpavres 


Mk. 15, 22 peOepunvevdpevov (alate word) Lk. 23, 23 Kadobpevov 


In some instances it is not obvious why one synonym is preferred 
to the other: 


ME. 9,9 xaraBavdryrwr Lk. 9, 37 KkaredOdvrwv 

Mk. 10, 48 owrjop Lk. 18, 39 ovynon 

Mk. 14, 47 éracev Lk. 22, 50 éwdratev (Matt. 26, 51 wara- 
tas) 

ME. 15, 46 évelAnoev Lk. 23, 53 éverbdtev (= Matt. 27, 59) 

Mt. 5,4 wevOodvres Lk. 6, 21 xAalovres [Q] 

Mt. 11,17 é&édpare Lk. 7, 32 &Aaboare [Q] 

Mk. 5, 38 ddaddtorras xal xAalovras Lk. 8, 52 &kAauov cal éxomrov 

ME. 5, 39 OopuPeicbe xal xdalere Lk. 8, 52 xAalere 

Mk. 6,17 noe Lk. 3, 20 Karéxdewer 

Mk. 3, 27 dhop (= Matt. 12, 29) Lk. 11, 22 wxhon (perhaps from Q) 

ME. 5, 3,4 dijoa, dedéc0ar Lk. 8, 29 Seopebero 

Mk. 15,1 dnoavres (= Matt. 27,2) Lk. 23, 1 omits 

Mk. 15,7 dedepévos Lk. 23, 19 BAnbels & 7H pudakp 


The last nine cases may well be due to a predilection on Luke’s part for cAaiw (used 
only twice in Matt.) and an aversion for déw (used only twice in Luke’s gospel). Ex- 
cept for deouebovor. Matt. 23, 4, deouebw occurs again only in Acts 22, 4, and xaraxdelw 
only in Acts 26, 10 (where & ¢vAaxais is used like & gvAaxj Luke 3, 20). 

In the following cases the synonyms alternate curiously: 


ME. 5,16 éunyfjcavto Lk. 8, 36 ampyyerdar 
Mk. 5,19 dra&yyedov Lk. 8, 39 dinyod 

Mk. 6, 30 dafyyedar Lk. 9, 10 dinynoavro 
ME. 9,9 dunynowrra Cf. Lk. 9, 39 dahyyedar 


duyéouar occurs nowhere else in the gospels; dmayyé\\w occurred apparently twice 
besides in Luke’s known sources; in both cases he retains it, Matt. 11, 4 = Luke 7, 
22; Mark 5, 14 = Luke 8, 34. 

A few additional cases of verbs substituted for words and phrases in Mark, “ not 
altogether polished in character,” may be found in Zahn, Introduction, III, 136, note 13. 
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Harnack sees improvement in the following parallels from Q: 


Luke 10, 6 dvaxduye for émorpaphrw (Matt. 10, 13; 2 aor. pass. with middle 
éxorpépowat used absolutely “probably belonged to the vulgar idiom.’ — Harnack, 
Sayings, p. 81). 

Luke 12, 27 dalve for xoridow (Matt. 6, 28. — ibid., p. 6). 

Luke 7, 28 éorwv for éyfryeprar (Matt. 11, 11, “ too un-Hellenic.” — ibid., p. 16), 

Luke 10, 24 90éAnoap for éreObunoar (Matt. 13, 17. — ibid., p. 26). 

Luke 6, 22 &Bddwouw, ‘ defame,” for elrwow wav rovnpdy (Matt. 5, 11. — ibid. 
p. 52). 

Luke 6, 30, 35 dmalre, daedaitovres (‘‘ of themselves show classical feeling.” — 
ibid., p. 60 f.) for dmoorpadiis (Matt. 5, 42, absolute 2 aor. pass., cf. above on évaxdp- 
wet). 

Luke 13, 24 éywrltecbe (“a classical word.” — ibid., p. 67) eicedOeiv for eloéOare 
(Matt. 7, 13). 

Luke 6, 40 xarnpriopévos (“a word of somewhat choice character.”’ — ibid., p. 81) 
compared with Matt. 10, 25. 

Luke 12, 5 éufadetv els thy yéevvay for drodtoa ev yetvyy (Matt. 10, 28, “ bad 
Greek.” — ibid., p. 84). 

Luke 17, 24 Adure, “a better word than ¢alverac” (Matt. 24, 27. — ibid., p. 107). 

With our present difficulties in fixing an exact estimate of the 
literary standing of a particular word in New Testament times, it is 
not likely that we shall be able to weigh with accuracy every pair of 
synonyms presented to us by the Synoptic Gospels. Nor will 
opinions expressed on comparative elegance always meet with the 
approval of all readers. Further, it is not likely that a writer, even 
of considerably more literary skill than his sources, will always cor- 
rect their faults or recognize their excellences. Even a good stylist 
is a slave to his own habits of speech and may substitute them for 
something better. In a few cases one may perhaps be inclined to 
suspect that after all the rival word in Matthew or Mark is really 
superior to Luke’s, yet I must confess that after examining all the 
parallels I have not found a single one in which I should be inclined 
to assert with any confidence that this is the case. Only the follow- 
ing deserve consideration: 

b&w, bind, is twice recommended by an Atticistic fragment (Reitzenstein, Griechische 
Etymologika, pp. 303, 396) in preference to deonebw. On Luke’s use of these words 
see above, p. 184. 

@\eytov, Matt. 18, 15, is certainly no more classical, though perhaps “ more origi- 
nal than the frequent émirlunoov,” Luke 17, 3 (Harnack, Sayings, pp. 94 f.). 

tumaltovres, Mark 15, 31 (used in poetry and late prose) is replaced by éxpuxrijprgor 
(Luke 23, 35) not found in profane authors nor again in the New Testament, except 


Luke 16, 23, but frequently in LXX. Here Luke is probably thinking of Ps. 21, 8 
(22, 8 Heb.), wavres .. . ekeuvxrhpiody we. In verse 36 Luke uses évératay. 


‘ 
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ével\noer, Mark 15, 46 (LXX, Artemidorus, Plutarch, Aristotle, Philo, Heliodorus, 
Philostratus) is replaced by évertAcEev (Luke 23, 53; Aristophanes, Athenaeus, John 
20, 7). Observe, however, that Matthew also has éveré\ctev in his parallel (Matt. 
27, 59); so that it may be doubted whether this is really a case of independent change 
of Mark by Luke. 


UsrE oF NOUNS 


In his choice and use of nouns Luke shows the same general traits 
as in his choice of verbs. Only a few nouns are so consistently 
treated that the author seems to have followed any rule about them. 


Thus, he invariably avoids 4\acca when speaking of the inland lake of Galilee. 
His substitutes are: 
Aiuvn 5, 1, 2 (cf. Mark 1, 16 bis); 8, 23, 33 (cf. Mark 5, 13 bis). 
tdwp, 8, 24, 25 (cf. Mark 4, 39, 41). 
Notice the variety of expressions in other places where the word might have been 
used: 
Luke 5, 3 am0 rijs ys éravayayeiv odiyov 
Luke 5, 4 éwavayaye eis 7d BaOos 
Luke 5, 11 xarayayévres ra wiola emt THY Yhv 
Luke 6, 17 émi rérov wedwvod (Mark 3, 7 els rv 04Xaccar) 
Luke 8, 22 évéBn eis mdotov 
Luke 8, 26 kai xarémAevoay (Mark 5,1 7AOov els 76 wépav THs Oadaoons). 
Luke 8, 27 éfeOdvre . . . eal tHY IV 
He omits Mark’s references to the sea, to Jesus’ going thither, or teaching on or by 
the sea (Mark 2, 13; 3, 7,93 4,15 5,213 7, 31). 


An inclination to multiply diminutives is colloquial, and such 
formations are frequently censured by Atticists. Luke’s more cul- 
tivated literary taste generally avoids them. 


ME. 5, 23 @uvyarptov Lk. 8, 42 6vyarnp 
Mk. 5, 41 Kopdcvov (Lobeck, Phryn. 73f.) Lk. 8, 54 mais 
ME. 5, 42 Kopdcvov Lk. 8, 55 no subject 


Mk. 14, 47 76 &rapiov (Lobeck, Phryn. Lk. 22, 50 10 ots (Moeris, 288) 
211) 


But some mss. of Mark read dzlov as in Matt. 26,51. Luke alsoin vs. 51 uses @rlov. 
In the following instances Luke substitutes more reputable words 
for such as are late, rare, or vulgar: 


Mk. 4,17 OdtWews (“‘colloquial,” Kennedy, Lk. 8,13 mepacpod 
P. 79) 


Mk. 13, 19 Obes Lk. 21, 23 dvayKn 
Mk. 13, 24 Orly Lk. 21, 25 omits 
Mk. 3, 6 ovpBobdov (late) Lk. 6, 11 omits 


Mk. 15, 1 oupBotdaov Cf. Lk. 23, r wAHOos 
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Mt. 7, 16 rpiBddwv (rare) 


Mt. 12, 25 éOupqoes (“ rare in classics.” 
Thayer) 

Mt. 24, 45 olxerelas (late) 

Mt. 24, 49 ovvdobdovs (Moeris, 273)1 

Mt. 24, 28 mr&pa (Lobeck, Phryn., 375; 
Thomas Magister, 765) 

Mk. 10, 25 pats (Lobeck, Phryn., 90) 

Mk. 10, 25 stpupadias (“late and rare.’ 
Swete ad loc.) 

Mk. 10, 46 mpocairns (Swete ad loc.) 

Mk. 12, 43 borephoews (rare) 

Mk. 13, 14 Pdé\vypa (technical Jewish 
and rare) 
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Lk. 6, 44 Barov (‘‘ more choice.” 
nack, Sayings, p. 69) [Q] 

Lk. 11, 17 dvavoqpara (Schmid, Aéticismus 
II, 94) [Q] 

Lk. 12, 42 Oeparetas (classical) [Q] 

Lk. 12, 45 atdas cal radioxas [Q] 

Lk. 17, 37 cSpa [Q] 


Har- 


Lk. 18, 25 feddvn 

Lk. 18, 25 stpquaros SBD (classical; so 
Matt. 19, 24 &*B) 

Lk. 18, 35 res éwarrdv 

Lk. 21, 4 torepjuaros (commoner) 

Lk. 21, 20 changed entirely 


évia is never used by Luke. It occurs as a noun five times each 
in Matthew and Mark. This use is condemned by the Atticists; see 
Thomas Magister 102,9; R. Reitzenstein, Geschichte der Griechischen 


Etymologika, p. 393. 


Mk. 1, 32 dplas yevopérns, bre ébu 6 HALOS 


Mt. 8,16 dyplas yevouevns 

Mk. 4, 35 dias yevoperns 

Mk, 6, 35 pas woddfjs yevouerns 

Mt. 14, 15 dyplas yevoperns 

Mk, 6, 47 = Mt. 14, 23 dplas yevouerns 
Mk. 14,17 = Mt. 26, 20 dyplas yevouerns 
Mk. 15, 42 = Mt. 27, 57 dylas 


Lk. 4, 40 dbvovros Tod Alou 
Lk. and Mt. have no reference to time 


Lk. 9, 12 4 quépa Hptato kNlvew 


Lk. omits the incident 
Lk. 22, 14 dre éyévero Spa 


Cf. Lk. 23, 54 odBBarov érégwoxev 


The following changes may be recorded without more particular 


explanation. 


Many of them are probably improvements in clear- 


ness, or in elegance or exactness of expression: 


Mk. 1, 28 dxo7, ‘ report,’ 
Mt. 7, 28 Adyous 

Mt. 8, 5-13 sats 

Mk. 5, 40 700 matélov 
Mk. 6, 11 xodv, dust 


Mk. 6, 39 cupmébcca 

Mk. 9,3 7a lparva 

Mt. 10,16 mpéBara 

Mt. 6,12 ddeAqyvara, sins 
Mk. 10,1 zatdla 


1 But see p. 189. 


Lk. 4, 37 #xos 

Lk. 7, 1 pfyara [Q] 

Lk. 7, 2-10 doddos (once ats) [Q] 

Lk. 8, 51 ris masdds 

Lk. 9, 5 Kxomoprév (So Matt. 10,14; from 
Q?) 

Lk. 9, 14 

- 9) 29 


kAXuolas 

6 ivariopés 7 
. 10, 3 dpvas [Q] 

. 11,4 dpaprtas [Q] 
. 18, 15 Bpédn 


2 Cf, Matt. 11, 8 of ra padaxd popodvres = Luke 7, 25 of & ipariong evddtp 
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Mk. 12, 15 wdwéxprow * Lk. 20, 23 mavoupylav 

Mk. 12, 20 obk ddijixey orépua ? Lk. 20, 29 dméeBaver &rexvos 
Mk. 12, 21 ph) Karaduray oméppa Lk. 20, 30 [dréavev &rexvos] 
Mk. 12, 22 obx ddfjxav oréppa Lk. 20, 31 ob Kkaré\urov Téxva 
Mk. 13, 7 dKxods wodguwv (cf. 1, 28 above) Lk. 21,9 dxaracraclas 

Mk. 16, 5 orodnv Lk. 24, 4 éoOfre (v.1. toOqoeow) 


The following differences are most likely without stylistic signifi- 
cance. In some cases, as the first two, the change is quite contrary 
to the apparent preferences of Luke: 


Mk. 14, 63 papripwr 3 Lk. 22, 71 papruplas 
Mk. 14, 72 76 pijya Lk. 22, 62 rod Adyou 
Mk. 1, 27 dWaxH Lk. 4, 36 6 Adyos 
Mk. 3, 35 10 0€\nua4 Lk. 8, 21 rdv Adyov 
Mt. 4, 5 70d kdcpou Lk. 4, 5 Tis olxoupérns [Q] 
Mk. 4,8 76 werpades Lk. 8,6 ry wéerpav 
Mk. 6, 14 Baotredbs Lk. 9, 7 rerpadpxns (= Matt. 14, 1) 
Mk. 13, 25 dorépes Lk. 21, 25 aorpos 
Mk. 15, 27 Anords Lk. 23, 32, 33 Kaxodpyor 
Luke adds déivamis to étovcta: 
Mk. 1, 27 kar’ étovclay Lk. 4, 36 & éfovola kal Suvdper 
Mk. 6, 7 ldou abrots étovctay Lk. 9, 1 wxev abrots dbvayv Kal éfov- 
olav 


Compare Luke to, 19 iddu dé5wka tuiv thy éovolay . . . Kal énl macay ri Sbvayy 
tod éx0p00; Luke 4, 6 col dwow riv éovolay tabrny &macay Kal thy Sdtav abrav (Matt. 
4, 8 has rv détav abr&y and ratré co ravta dwow); Luke 12, 11 éml ras cuvaywyas 
kal ras dpxas cal ras étovolas (cf. Mark 13, 9 f. = Matt. 10, 17 f. = Luke 21, 12 
ovvéidpia ... ouvaywyds . . . Wyyeudvwv . . . Baoiiewv); Luke 20, 20 1H dpxf xal 7H 
éLovola rod wyeudves (not in Mark 12, 13). 


He changes “ father and (or) mother ” to “ parents,” and perhaps “‘brother(s) and 
sister(s) ” to “ brethren,”’ 


Mk. 5, 40 rov warépa kal rhv unrépa Cf. Lk. 8, 56 ot yovets 
Mk. 10, 29 punrépa # tarépa Lk. 18, 29 yovets 
adeAgods 7} ddeApas adeAdobs 


1 Cf. Matt. 24, 51 bwoxprray = Lk. 12, 46 dmiorwy, and other passages where 
droxpirms appears in Matt. but not in Luke. Here, however, Luke has the verb 
(dmoxpuvopévous 20, 20). 

* See Schmid, Atticismus, II, 207; III, 220: “omépua = progenies ist mehr poetisch 
als prosaisch,” and Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, p. 488, note 3: “ Es ist doch sehr bezeich- 
nend, dass Lukas das in diesem Sinn hebraisierende Wort owépua nur an zwei Stellen 
hat, von denen die eine (20, 28) ein Citat aus der Septuag., die andere (1, 55) eine 
direkte Beziehung auf diese ist.” 

’ Frequent in Acts; also Luke 24, 48. The change is no doubt connected with 
Luke’s omission of witnesses (cf. pp. 102 f.) and paprupla occurs in Mark 14, 55, 56, 59. 

* Cf. 6é\nua, of God’s will, in Matt. 6, 10; 7, 21, but not in Luke 6, 46; 11, 2. 
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MK. 3, 32 addedAdoi xai dd5edpal Lk. 8, 20 ddeAgol 
ME. 3, 35 ddeddds kal d5eX\o7 Lk. 8, 21 ddedpol 
Mt. 10, 37 vidy 4 Ovyarépa Lk. 14, 26 rékva [Q] 


But the first passage in Luke has also (8, 51) rév warépa xal riv unrépa and the 
last passage has both this combination and robs d5e\dovds xal rds ddedpds. In two of 
these passages Luke (14, 26; 18, 29) makes the significant addition 4 (xa? r}v) yuvatxa. 
In Matt. 24, 49 = Luke 12, 45 it may be Matthew who changes into rods ovvdobdous 
(found also in Matt. 18, 28, 29, 31, 33) the rods ratdas kal rds raidloxas of Luke, which 
looks Semitic enough to be original. 


The synonyms dads and 6xXos occur in the synoptic writers ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Matt. Mark Luke Acts 
dads 14 (4 from LXX) 3 (« from LXX) 37 48 (5 from LXX) 
bxAos 47 27 41 22 


Luke uses both quite freely, but his preference for ads, shown 
by the frequency of its occurrence in comparison with the other 
synoptists, is confirmed by the changes he makes in the wording of 
his sources as indicated by the following parallels: 


ME. 11, 18 sas 6 dxXos Lk. 19, 48 6 Xads daras 

ME. 11, 32 ov dxAov (v. 1. Aadv) Cf. Lk. 20,6 6 Aads dras 

Mk. 12, 12 ov dxAov Lk. 20, 19 7dr Aady 

Mk. 12, 37 6 odds 5xAos Cf. Lk. 20, 45 zavrés rod Aaod 

Mk. 15, 11 dvéceoap tov dxdov Cf. Lk. 23, 5 dvacele. rov dadv (cf. p. 
99). 


Note the preference of Matthew, and to a less degree of Luke, for the plural Ao. 
It occurs only once (10,1) in Mark, in Luke 15 times, in Matt. 30 (32) times, in Acts 
7 times. 


Luke probably has a greater liking for aévnp than has Mark, who 
uses it but four times (in three of which it has the more limited 
sense of “husband,” ‘‘male’’), or than Matthew who uses it eight 
times (four in the special sense), or than John, who uses it eight 
times (six in the special sense). 

ME. 3,3 arOparw Lk. 6, 8 dvipi 
Mk. 5, 2 &vOpwmos Lk. 8, 27. avnp ts 


Note also the use of avfp in the following passages, where it is not found in the 
parallel: 
Luke 5, 12, 18; 8, 38; 9, 30, 38; I1, 31; 23, 50bis; 24, 4 (cf. idod dvqp, p. 178 n.). 
In view of these facts the apparent reversal of habit is noteworthy in the following 
passage: 
Mt. 7, 24 dvbpi dpovipy Lk. 6, 48 dvOpar@ 
Mt. 7, 26 dvdpi pops Lk. 6, 49 4vOpamrw 
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For rvedua or mvedua axdBaprov of possessing demons Luke in 
his gospel occasionally substitutes another expression: 


MK. 1, 23. & mvebpare dxabdptry Lk. 4, 33 éxwv mvedua Satpoviov axalaprov 
Mk. 1, 26 70 mvedua 7d dxdPaprov Lk. 4, 35 76 datpdrov 

Mk. 5,2 & mvebpare axabapry Lk. 8, 27 éxwv daruorra 

Mk. 5, 13 7a mvebpara Ta axdbapra LK. 8, 33 7a Sarpdna 

Mk. 6, 7 7év rvevpdrwr Tv axalaprwv Lk. 9, 1 74 dawpona 

Mk. 9, 20 76 mvedpa Lk. 9, 42 76 darudrov 


But 76 wvedua is used by Luke in some passages, mostly dependent on known 
sources: 

Luke 4, 36 (= Mark 1, 27); 6, 18 (= Mark 3, 11); 7, 21 (cf. Mark 3, 11); 8, 2; 8, 
29 (= Mark 5, 8); 9, 42 (= Mark 9, 25); 10, 20; 11, 24, 26 (= Matt. 11, 43, 45). 

In Acts dacudmor is used of gods (Acts 17, 18), and for evil spirits rvedua &xd0aprov, 
etc. veya rovnpéy is found in Luke 7, 21; 8, 2 and Acts 19, 12-16 (four times), but 
nowhere else in the New Testament. 


While Luke uses both the singular and plural of otpavdés (heaven) 
and o&BBarov (Sabbath, week), the plurals are less frequent. 


ovpavot occurs only in Luke 10, 20; [11, 2a]; 12, 33; 18, 22; 21, 26 (LXX); Acts 2, 
34; 7, 56, where possibly some plural meaning is intended. Note that at both 12, 33 and 
18, 22 the parallels to Luke’s @ncaupév & rots odpavots have the singular: Mark 10, 
21 Onoavpov év obpav@, Matt. 6, 20 Onaavpods é ovpavé, so that for this phrase the change 
seems intentional. For the opposite difference see 


Mk. 1, 10 tovs obpavobs LE. 3, 21 7év obpavdrv 

Mk. 1, 11 & Tay otpavav Lk. 3, 22 é& ovpavod 

Mt. 5, 12 & Tots ovpavots Lk. 6, 23 & 76 obpard [Q] 
Mt. 7, 11 & Tots ovpavots Lk. 11, 13 2& obpavod [Q] 


In the last two cases Matthew has his favorite plurals. 

Except in the phrases jyépa r&v caBBarwv, Luke 4, 16; Acts 13, 14; 16, 13 (pe- 
culiar to Luke; cf. also juépa rod caBBarov Luke 13, 14, 16; 14, 5, also peculiar) and 
the more common pla réyv caBBarwy (Luke 24, 1; Acts 20, 7; cf. Matt. 28, 1; Mark 
16, 2; John 20, 1, 19) Luke never uses the plural of c488arov in a singular sense. 
When Mark has such a plural Luke either changes it to the singular, as in 


Mk. 2, 23 rots caB8Bacr Lk. 6, 1 & caBBarw [Sevreporphre] 

Mk. 3, 2 rots cd4BBacr Lk. 6,7 & 76 caBBary 

Mk. 3,4 tots caBBacr LE. 6,9 76 caBBary 

or he changes other parts of Mark’s sentence so that the plural if retained may be a 

real plural: 

Mk. 1, 21 eds rots c4BBacw eéidacxey? Lk. 4, 31 Kal Fv SiddoKwy adbtods & Tots 

o48Bacr 

Mk. 2, 24 rt mowotow trois cdBBaow 6 otk Lk. 6,2 ri moetre & otk eect Tots 

é£eoruv oaBBacr 


1 In these phrases quoted above, the singular jyépa, ula, makes the phrase un- 
ambiguous. An exception may be made of Luke 13, 10 & rots cd8Baow (0.1. & caBBarw), 
but probably the jv d:54cKxwv is to be understood as in 4, 31. 

2 Whatever reading is adopted, it is evident that only one sabbath is meant. 
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Luke seems to make one change of gender contrary to the rules of 
the Atticists. Moeris distinguishes the genders of Baros, “ bush,” 
thus: 6 Baros arrikds: 4 Baros éAAnviKs. Luke not only has the 
feminine at Acts 7, 35, but according to the best mss. of Mark has 
changed the masculine of Mark 12, 26 to the feminine Luke 20, 37. 
In LXX the gender is masculine (Exod. 3, 2 ff.; Deut. 33, 16). 


UsrE oF PRONOUNS 


Nothwithstanding his inclination to fill out incomplete sentences, 
Luke rarely if ever adds an unemphatic personal pronoun, and those 
which he finds in his source (possibly due to the prominence of these 
pronouns in Semitic idiom) he omits. The examples in the nomina- 
tive are most numerous in contexts derived from Q. 


Nominative: 
Mt. 5, 44 éyo dé Aéyw bpiv Lk. 6, 27 adda byt A€vw [Q] 
Mt. 11, 10 éy® dmooré\\w (LXX, Lk. 7, 27 dmocréddw [Q] 
Mk. 1, 2) 
Mt. 10, 16 idod éye aroaréAhw Lk. 10, 3 idod droaréddw [Q] 
Mt. 12, 28 dye éxBadrAw Lk. 11, 20 é&Badrdw [Q] 
Mt. 23, 34 dod éy@ drocréedAw Lk. 11, 49 dzooredd [Q] 
ME. 12, 26 Reywr: eye 6 Beds Cf. Lk. 20, 37 A€yer Kiprov rdv Gedy 
ME. 14, 30 od .. . draprjon Lk. 22, 34 dmraprnjon 
ME. 14, 68 oire olfda otre éwlorapae od Cf. Lk. 22, 60 ovk olda & Aévyers 
Ti Nevers 
Mt. 7, 12 dels Lk. 6, 31 syets (B syr. sin. al. omit) [Q] 
Mt. 5, 48 wpets Lk. 6, 36 omits [Q] 


Mt. 10, 31 dpets Lk. 12, 7 omits [Q] 

Genitive: 

Mk. 14, 14 karadvpa pov Lk. 22, 11 karddvpa 

Mt. 13, 16 dyer 5é paxdpror of 6POadpol Lk. 10, 23 paxaproe ot d6@Oarpot [Q] 
Mt. 7, 15 6 warip byav Lk. 11, 13 6 warnp [Q] 

Mt. 6, 25 TH Yuxt buar Lk. 12, 22 79 Yuxp [Q] 

Mt. 6, 25 7 capare buav Lk. 12, 22 7@ c&pare [Q] 


Scholten, p. 48, notices an interesting difference between Luke’s use of genitive 
pronouns with the name of God and Matthew’s. Whatever be the reason for the con- 
trast, whether it be the Paulinism of Luke as Scholten thinks, or rather a stylistic pref- 
erence of Matthew, the expression “ your Father” does not occur in Luke except in 
6, 36; 12, 30, 32. Compare the following parallels: 


1 See pp. 149 ff. 
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Mt. 5, 45 viol rod watpds tpav rod & Lk. 6, 35 lol b{lorou [Q] 


olpavots 
Mt. 7, 11 6 warnp budr 6 & rots obpavots Lk. 11, 13 6 wartp 6 é€ odpavod [Q] 


Mt. 10, 29 Tod warpéds bydv Lk. 12, 6 od Oe0d [Q] 

Mt. 10, 20 10 mvedua Tod rarpds dur Lk. 12, 12 76 &yrov rvedua [Q] 

Mt. 6, 26 4 rarhp bpydr 6 obpanos Lk. 12, 24 6 Oeds [Q] 
Similarly 

Matt. 6, 9 wdrep iudr 6 & rots obpavois Lk. 11, 2 razep [Q] 

Dative: 

Mk. 14, 15 érouudoare july Lk. 22, 12 éroudoare (cf. 22, 8 éroupd- 

oare yur) 

Mk. 1, 40 Aeywr abrG Lk. 5, 12 d€ywr 

Mk. 1, 41 A€éyer adr [NW1 al. omit] Lk. 5, 13. eld 

Mk. 5,9 Aé€vee abrG Lk. 8, 30 6 6é elrey 

Mk. 5, 19 deve abta Lk. 8, 38 déywv 

Mk. 5, 41 déyee abri Lk. 8, 54 deywv 

Mk. 6, 37 A€youow abr@ Lk. 9, 13. of 5é elray 

ME. 8, 27 Aeywr abrots Lk. 9, 18 éeywv 

Mk. 8, 29 Déyer abrG Lk. 9, 20 elre 

Mk. 9, 19 abrots Aeyer Lk. 9, 41 elvev 

Mk. 9, 38 én abrG Lk. 9, 49 elrev 

Mt. 24, 45 od dodvar abrois Lk. 12, 42 rod dodvar [Q] 

Mk. 10, 20 éon abrG Lk. 18, 21 elve 

Mk. 12, 16 elirav airG Lk. 20, 24 elay 

Mk. 14, 48 elaev abrois Lk. 22, 51 elev 


Accusative (contrast addition of accusative, p. 151): 
Mk. 3, 2 mapernpovy abrov el Oepareba Lk. 6,7 mapernpodvro ei Oepameter 


abrév 
Mk. 5, 14 ol Bdcxovres abrobs Lk. 8, 34 ot Béckovres 
Mk. 9, 39 mn KwdAvere abrév Lk. 9, 50 pi) KwAbvere 


Examples of the apparent insertion of personal pronouns by Luke 
are the following: 


Mk. 2,5 ddievral cov al duaprias Lk. 5, 20 addpéwrral cou ai duapriat cov 

Mk. 2,9 ddlevrat cov al duapria Lk. 5, 23 ddéwvral cor al duapriar cov 

Mk. 9, 39 elwe Lk. 9, 50 elev 5& mpds abrév 

Mt. 13, 17 Wetv & Bdewere Lk. 10, 24 Wetv & duets Bdérere [Q] 

Mt. 6, 31 pt oby pepisryoere Lk. 12, 29 Kal byets ur) nretre [Q] 

Mk. 11, 29 éwepwrnow das Lk. 20, 3 épwrhow Kayo bpas (= Matt. 
21, 24) 

Mk. 12, 35 \ever Lk. 20, 41 eliev 6 rpds abrobs 

Mk. 14, 14 eve Lk. 22, 11 eye cor 


The first two additions are hard to explain (see Harnack, Luke the Physician, P- 91); 
in the third and fourth cases Luke has omitted a pronoun elsewhere in the sentence 
(see above, and p. 191), so that the inserted pronouns are here compensations (in Luke 9, 
50 possibly a mistake) for the omitted words. The next two cases add the pronoun 
for emphasis; the last two instances are due to a change of construction or context. 
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The unclassical uses of ets are frequently corrected by Luke: 


1. As an indefinite pronoun: ! 


Mk. 6, 15 els r&v xpodnradv Lk. 9, 8 mpodarns tis 

ME. 8, 28 els r&v rpodnrav Lk. 9, 19 xpoparns ris 

Mk. 10,17 els .. . érnpwra Lk. 18, 18 éanpwrnoty tis . . . &pxwv 

MK. 12, 28 els rév ypauparéwv Lk. 20, 39 ruves rv ypapparéwv; cf. 10, 
25 voutkds TLs 

Mk. 12, 42 pla xnpa Lk. 21, 2 red xhpav 

Mk. 13,1 eye . . . els rv pabnrav Lk. 21, 5 revdy Neydvrwv 

ME. 14, 66 pla rdv radioxdv Lk. 22, 56 madloxn ts 


2. Meaning ‘ alone’: 
Mk. 2,7 ef pr els 6 beds Lk. 5, 21 ed pr pdvos 6 Beds 
But in Luke 18, 19 it is kept unchanged (but N* B* omit 6) from Mark 10, 18. 


3. Asa correlative: 


Mt. 24, 40 els... els Lk. 17, 34 [d] els . . . 6 érepos [Q] 

Mt. 24,41 pla... pla Lk. 17,35 jyula.. . # érépa [Q] 

Mk. 15,27 &a... &a Lk. 23, 33 dv uey . . . dv dE 
Compare: 

WHS 7h (do es ts © Bie Lk. 8, 8 éxarovrardactova 

Wie 7h) Dg 6 sts a et2 Lk. 8, 15 & droporp 


But some accented Mss. and modern editors understand ev in Mark as a preposition, 
rather than (with the versions) as a numeral. And at Mark 4, 8 es is read for ev in 
some MSS. once (BL), in others thrice (NC ai.). 


4. In various other uses: 


Mk. 5, 22 els rv dpxiovvayoywv Lk. 8, 41 dvip ... &pxwv rijs cwaywyis 
Mk. 9, 17 «ls & rod 5xAov Lk. 9, 38 dvdp dad Tod SxXov 

Mk. 9, 37. & rv radlwy robrwv Lk. 9, 48 rodro rd ratdlov 

Mt. 6, 27. wijxuv &a Lk. 12, 25 mwaxvv [Q] 

Mk. 11, 29 &a dédyor Lk. 20, 3 Adyor 

Mk. 12,6 &a.. . vidv dyarnrov Lk. 20, 13 vidv . . . &yamrnrév 

Mk. 14, 10 6 els r&v dddexa Lk. 22, 3 & rod dpiOyod rdy Sadexa 


airés, intensive, is a favorite word with Luke, especially in the 
nominative in the expressions kal airés, abrds 5é,? which are often 
used in recasting prefaces of sections from Mark, and elsewhere. 

Besides this, we find it used even for the personal pronouns of the 
first and second persons. 


Mt. 6, 12 os kal ypets ddjkaper Lk. 11, 4 xal yap abrol ddlouer [Q] 

Mt. 23, 4 abrot dé... ob Oédovar Lk. 11, 46 kal abrot . . . ob rpoopatere 
Kivijoae [Q] 

Mt. 23, 13 dpeis yap obk eloépxecbe Lk. 11, 52 abrot odx elondOare (Q] 


Cf. Luke 6, 42; 22, 71; Acts 22, 20; 24, 16 and elsewhere. 


1 See J. H. Moulton, Grammar, I, 96 f. 
2 See above, p. 150f. and consult Moulton and Geden, Concordance, for complete 


lists. 
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More emphatic than the adrés intensive is obros resumptive, as in 6 5 bropeivas eis 
76 Tédos, obtos owOhoerar (Mark 13, 13 = Matt. 10, 22; 24, 13; cf. Mark 3, 35). In 
rewriting this passage Luke does not retain the construction, but in other parallels he 
adds it. Compare with Mark’s explanation of the parable of the sower (4, 13- 20) 
both Matt. 13, 20, 22, 23 (6 6&. . . amapels . . . obrés tor) and Luke 8, 14, 15 (76 6é 
. . meodv, obroi eiow); and the following: 
Luke 0, 24 és 5’ dy droog Thy Yuxiv . . . odros (Mark 8, 35 = Matt. 16, 25 omit) 
owoe abThy. 
Luke 9, 26 4s yap dy éracoxwO9 pe . . ., Todrov (Mark 8, 38 nal . . . abrév) 6 vids 
Tov avOpwmov éraroxuvOncerat, 
Luke 9, 48 6 yap pukpérepos & maow byiv drapxwv, obrds éorT wEyas (cf. Mark 9, 353 
10, 43 f. = Matt. 20, 26 f. = Luke 22, 26; Matt. 23, rr). 
Compare also Acts 2, 23; 7, 35; 15, 38; 17, 6. 


With Luke’s xai airés should be compared his xai otros. The two nominatives are 
easily confused (especially in the feminine forms) and are often exchanged in the Mss. 
Luke 7, 12 xal airy [jv] xnpa 
Luke 8, 13 xat obro (v./.; Mark 4, 17 omits) pifav obx Exovaw 
Luke 8, 41 xatl otros (BD al.; aités RA al.) dpxwv tis ovvaywyis imfipxev (cf. Mark 


5; 22) 
Luke 8, 42 kai aitrn aréOvnoxev (cf. Mark 5, 23) 


There is a somewhat more classical tone in the use of érepos for 
&\dos, even though it be not always used according to classical 
idiom.! Hence we notice here: 


WU, 7 By Y)n ) TONND oo o LINN 6 oc Lk. 8, 6, 7, 8 érepov ... érepov . . . 
& Xo (2.1. &dAa) érepov 

Mk. 12, 4,5 GAdov .. . &ddov Lk. 20, 11, 12 érepov . . . tpirov 

Mk. 10, 11 = Matt. 19,9 GAAw.. . Lk. 16, 18 érépav (perhaps from Q) 


In the question of John the Baptist, ‘‘ Art thou he that should come or look we for 
another ?” the majority of mss. of Luke read \)ov in both 7,19 and 20. But all mss. 
of Matt. 11, 3, SBLW in Luke 7, 19, and NDL with the group 1-118-131-209 in 
Luke.7, 20, read érepov. In this case the original reading of Q must be considered very 
uncertain. 


Cf. Mk. 15, 41 xai Gat roddai Lk. 8,3 kai érepar zoAdal 


The possessive use of iévos is not common in the Synoptic Gospels 
(perhaps altogether absent from Mark), but it occurs a few times in 
Luke where it is not in the parallels: 


Mt. 7,3 & 76 0G d¢6aduG LE. 6, 41 & 76 idlw ddOadud [Q] 
Mt. 12, 33 éx rod Kaprod LE. 6, 44 & Tod idtov Kapmod [Q] 
MK. 10, 28 ‘pets adjxayev ravta Lk. 18, 28 pets adévres ra tba 


1 See Blass, § 51, 6. Note érepos in Luke 4, 43 for éxéuevos in Mark Tes 7nand 
compare rf érépg = 7H éxopévy (sc. juépg) Acts 20, 15 (v.J.); 27, 3, and in the same 
sense, ‘ next,’ (?) Luke 6, 6; 9, 56. 
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Luke uses the classical reciprocal pronoun for less correct ex- 
pressions: 


Mk. 1, 27 xpos éavrobs (v1. abrobs) Lk. 4, 36 mpds &ddndous 

Mt. 11, 16 rots érépors Lk. 7, 32 dddnrots [Q] 

Mk. 12, 7 mpos éavrobs Lk. 20, 14 mpds &ddAHAovs 

Mk. 16, 3 mpos éavrds Cf. Lk. 24, 14, 17, 32 mpds adddHAous 


Luke also omits the reflexive éavrod as follows: 


Mk. 2, 8 émvyvods . . . brt otTwWs Suado- Lk. 5, 22 émiyvols robs dradroyirpols 
yltovra & équrots abrapv 

Mk. 4, 17 obk Exovaw pitay & éavrots Lk. 8, 13 pitav otk éxovow 

Mk. 5, 30 émyvols & éaurG@ tiv... Cf. Lk. 8,46 eyo yap tyrww Sbvapu Kh. 


Sbvapuy Ktr. 
Mk. 6, 36 dyopdowow éavrots tidaywow Lk. 9, 12 ebpwoww émoiriocpdv 
ME. 9, 8 “Inaotv pdvoy pel’ éavrdv Lk. 9, 36 "Inoods pdvos 
Mt. 12, 45 wapadapBdver ped’ éavrod Lk. 11, 26 mapadrapBave [Q] 


The reflexive occurs in Luke and Acts with zpés only in Luke 20, 5 (from Mark 11, 
31); 22, 23; with & only at Luke 3, 8 (from Q, = Matt. 3, 9, though here also there is 
weighty evidence from fathers and versions for omitting the phrase in Luke); 7, 39 and 
49, in the parables (12, 17; 16, 3; 18, 4), and in Acts 10,17; 12, 11; never with pera. 


UsE oF ADJECTIVES AND OF THE ARTICLE 


In adjectives, as in other parts of speech, Luke has well-marked 
preferences. His favorite das, ‘found only once certainly in Mark, 
three times in Matthew ” (Scholten, p. 20, note 7), occurs certainly 
for was in such passages as: 


Mt. 4,9 ratra co ravta doow Lk. 4, 6 gol dc ri ttovolay rabrny 
déracay [Q] 
Mk. 2,12 é&loracOac wavras Lk. 5, 26 ékoraows éhaBev dravras 


In the following cases dzas is a well attested variant reading in Luke: 


Mk. 1, 32 wavras robs kax&s éxovras Lk. 4, 40 dmavres (BC al.) 5000 elxov 
aobevovvras 
Mk. 6, 39 dvaxdtvarc ravras Lk. 9,15 karéxduvav dravras (ABCTA al.) 
Mk. 12, 44 wdvtes . . . @Badov Lk. 21, 4 &mwavres (ALQWT al.) ... 
€Badov 
Mk. 12, 44 mavra ca elxev, ddov! rév Lk. 21, 4 &mavta (AWTAAL al.) rév Blov 
Biov év elxev 
1 Cf. Mk. 1, 28 dAnv ri repixwpov Lk. 4, 37. wévra rorov rijs mEepixwpov 
Mk. 1, 39 «ts dAnv rHv TadiAalav Lk. 4, 44 ris TadtAalas 
ME. 14, 55 ddov 76 ouvédprov Cf. Lk. 22, 66 76 mpecBurépiov rod Aaod 


Mk. 15, 1 ddov 7d auvébprov Lk. 23, 1 &mav 7d rd7O0s abrav 
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Note however: 


Mk. 1, 27 HapPnOnoar axavres (NBL) Lk. 4, 36 eyévero OépBos ért wavras 
Mt. 6, 32 xpptere robrwy ardvrav Lk. 12, 30 xppfere Tobrwv [Q] 


From parallels with Matthew, Harnack (Sayings, p. 80) infers 
that Luke has avoided for sound linguistic reasons the absolute use 
of adéus. The passages are: 


Mt. 10, 11 éterdoare rls dibs éore Lk. 9, 5; 10, 5 no corresponding ex- 
pression [Q] 

Mt. 10, 13 édv per fj 4 oikla dtla Lk. 10, 6 éav jj exe? vids elpqyns [Q] 

Mt. 10, 13. édv dé wy) 7 atla Lk. 10, 6 ei dé phye [Q] 

Mt. 22, 8 ol xexAnpuevor odk Hoav aéor Cf. Lk. 14, 24 [Q] 


Observe also how the phrase obx éorw pov dfvos occurring three times in Matt. 
10, 37 f. is replaced twice in Luke 14, 26 f. by the definite ob dbvarar elval you wabnris. 


Luke’s favorite ixavés appears in his rewriting of Mark 5, 11 
ayn Xolpwr peyadn as Luke 8, 32 ayéAn xolpwv ixavGy, and in the ex- 
pressions added in Luke 8, 27 (= Mark 5, 3), Luke 20, 9 (= Mark 
12, r), and Luke 23, g (cf. Mark 15, 4). But zoufoa 76 ixavoy 
(Mark 15, 15, said to be a Latinism, cf. Acts 17, 9) disappears in 
Luke 23, 24; and in Acts 13, 25 (and John 1, 27), for the Baptist’s 
confession of unworthiness, instead of od obk eiul ixavés x.7.A. (Mark 
1,7 = Luke 3, 16 = Matt. 3, 11), we read ov ovk eiul dévos xrd. 

Literary improvement may probably be recognized in the follow- 
ing cases: 


Mk. 2, 3 mapadurixdy Lk. 5, 18 zapadedvpévos 
Mk. 2, 10 wapadurixg Lk. 5, 24 maparedvpéerp (AB al., rapa- 
Aurin@ NCD al.) 

Mk. 4, 16 mpdckatpoi (late, Schmid, I. Lk. 8, 12 mpds xaipdv meorebovow 
373) low 

ME. 9, 42 = Matt. 18, 6 pidos dvixds® Lk. 17, 2 dlBos wvrcxds [Q?] 

Mk. 10, 22 éxwv xrjuara woddd (see Lk. 18, 23 rdAobvowos odéddpa (but cf. vs. 
Norden, Kunstprosa, 480) 24) 

Mk. 10, 47 "Ingots 6 Nafapnvés Lk. 18, 37 "Inoots 6 Natwpatos? 


1 wapadurixds occurs again at Mt. 8, 6 and the equally incorrect Bacaretdpuevos 
(see p. 59, n. 64), but neither is in the parallel of Luke 7, 2. 

2 Probably Mark’s phrase would be condemned by Atticists because of their dis- 
tinction between pbdos and évos. See Norden, p. 488, note 2. Besides, évixés is a rare 
word, though it has been recently found in the papyri; see Expositor, 7th Series, X 
(1910), p. 92, where three cases are cited. 

5’ On the origin of the two forms, see Dalman, Grammatik des jiidisch-paldstinischen 
Aramdisch, p. 141, note 7. The former is found always (4 times) in Mark, and Luke once 
takes it over (Luke 4, 34 = Mark 1, 24); but the latter is probably the more regular 
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Mk. 12, 42 arrwxh Lk. 21, 2 wenxpdy (but cf. vs. 3) 
Mk. 15, 43 edoxhuwr, ‘rich’ (Lobeck, Cf. Lk. 23, 50 dyads xat dlxatos 

Phryn. 333) 

The following cases also involve differences between Luke and his 
parallels in the use of adjectives: 


ME. 4, 8 tiv viv rv Kadqv Lk. 8, 8 xh viv thy ayabhy (cf. 8, 15) 
Mk. 4,19 &kapros yiverat Lk. 8, 14 ob redecgopovow 
Mk. 9, 7 ayamrnrés Lk. 9, 35 édedeypévos (v.1.) 

Here Luke has in mind Isa. 42, 1; cf. éAexrds Lk 22, 35 
Mk. 10, 22 YAvmobpevos Lk. 18, 23 wepidumos 
Mt. 25, 24 oxAnpés Lk. 19, 21 (22) adbaornpés [Q] 
Mk. 12, 25 elo ds &yvedou Lk. 20, 36 iodyyedol eiow 
Mk. 15, 27d ebwripwr Lk. 23, 33 é& dpiorepav 

The Article 


Some miscellaneous differences between Luke and his parallels in 
the use of the article are discussed by Scholten, pp. 22, 37, 102 f. 
The omission of the article four times in the saying on the lamp in 
Luke 8, 16 (= Mark 4, 21) he thinks shows that Luke missed the 
fact that in a Jewish peasant home there was just one of each piece 
of furniture mentioned (cf. p. 130). But a full comparison with the 
two other parallels makes this interpretation less probable. 


Mark 4, 21 Luke 8, 16 Luke 11, 33 Matt. 5, 15 
6 Abxvos AdXVOV Abxvov dAbxvOY 

TOV podLoV oKevet TOV L00LOY TOV wodLov 
Thy KAlynv KAlyns 

TH Nuxviay Avxvias (ND al. rv Avxviayv) rHv Avxvlav Thy Nuxviay 


More interesting, and with greater confidence attributable to con- 
siderations of style, are the cases where Luke removes a repeated 
article: 


MK. 1, 27 rots mvebpact Tots axabaprors Lk. 4, 36 rots axabdprots mvebpacw 


Mk. 4, 20 émi thy yay Thy Kadqv LE. 8,15 & rH Kad YO 

Mk. 8, 38 rév ayyedwr Tov ayluv Lk. 9, 26 ray aylwy ayyédwr 
Mk. 3, 29 10 avelya 76 ayo , Lk. 12, 10 16 a&ytov rredpa [Q?] 
Mt. 12, 32 Tod mvebuaros Tod aylov 

Mk. 13, 11 76 mvedpa 7d &yLov Lk. 12, 12 16 d&yov mvedpa [Q?] 
Mk. 11, 2 Thy Kopny TH KaTevayte Lk. 19, 30 7H Karévarre Kany 


Mk. 13, 25 ai duvdpes ai & rots odpavots Lk. 21, 35 = Matt. 24, 29 ai duvdpers 
Tav ovpavav 

form (Matt. 2, 23; 26,71; John 18, 5,7; 19,19; Acts 2, 22; 3,6; 4,10; 6,14; 22, 8; 

24,5; 26,9). In Luke 24, 19 Greek and Latin mss. are pretty evenly divided between 

the two. 
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In one reverse case: 


MK. 12,,6 vidv dyarnrév Lk. 20, 13 rdv vidv pov Tov &yamrnrov 


the later evangelist, using the first person and thinking of the application of the par- 
able to Christ, naturally assimilates to the form of the heavenly voice 6 vids wou 6 
éyannrés found in Mark 1, 1x = Luke 3, 22 = Matt. 3, 17; Mark 9, 7 = Luke 9, 35 
(NB al. 6 vids pov 6 &dedeypévos) = Matt. 17,5. In the parable of the beam and mote 
the repeated article ré kapdos 76 ev TH SfOadyG k.7.d., THY Soxiy Thy &Y TH idl dpPauG, 
occurs four times in Luke 6, 41 f. but in Matt. 7, 3-5 only once, the adjunct being 
usually transferred to the verb. 


The differences between Luke and his parallels in the use of the 
article are otherwise few. In these cases he has added it: 


Lk. 9, 3 els (cf. 10, 4 xara) tiv dddv 
[Q?] 

Lk. 18, 15 mpocédepor . . 
Bpedn 

Lk. 23,1 iyyayov . . 


Mk. 6, 8= Matt. 9, 10 els 656 


Mk. 10, 13 mpocédepov . . . matdia . 7a (‘their ’?) 


Mk. 15, 1 mapédwxay Medarw . éxl tov MedGrovt 


In these parallels it is absent from Luke: 


Lk. 3, 22 é& odpavod 

Lk. 6, 1 61a oropipwr 

Lk. 6, 45 ék yap meptocetyartos xapdias 
[Q] 

Lk. 8, 22 eis mdotov 

Lk. 8, 37 eis mAotov 

Lk. 11, 13. 6 € odpavod [Q] 

Lk. 11, 51 amd aiparos “ABed éws atparos 
Zaxaptov [Q] 

Mt. 6, 30 dv xéprov Tod a&ypod Lk. 12, 28 & dyp@ tov xdprov [Q] 

Mk. 13, 16 dels tov dypdv (cf. Mt. 24,18) Lk. 17, 31 6 & dypad 

Mk. 11, 10 dcavya ev tots tWicros Lk. 19, 38 dd&a & wWioros (so 2, 14) 

Mk. 12, 2 1@ xaup@ Lk. 20, 10 Kawpd 

ME. 13, 24 6 Atos . . Lk. 21, 25 & #Niw Kal cednvy Kat &orpors 
ol dorépes (cf. Acts 27, 20) 


Mk. 1,11 & r&v obpavar 

Mk. 2, 23 6ea r&v oropiywr 

Mt. 12, 34 ék yap Tov repiocebuaros 
THs Kapolas 

Mk. 4, 36 & TG TAdlw 

Mk. 5, 18 eis 76 mAotov 

Mt. 7, 11 6 & Tots obpavots 

Mt. 23, 35 amd rod atwaros “ABed ews 
TOU aiwaros Zaxapiouv 


- h cEedNrn . 


Note the variation in the use of the article in Matt. 7, 26 = Luke 6, 49 ([r#z] oixtav); 
Matt. 10, 35, 37 = Luke 12, 53; 14, 26, and the following: 


Mk. 1, 30 % 5¢ wevOepa Dipwvos 
Mt. 11, 16 matdios Kabnuévos & Tats 
ayopats 


Lk. 4, 38 wevOepa 5é Tod Lipwvos 
Lk. 7, 31 mavdios rots & ayopa& Kabn- 


pevas [Q] 


The omission of the article in frequent prepositional phrases is 
found also in classical Greek and in other languages. With the ex- 
amples given compare in the Synoptic Gospels: 


1 Pilate has been mentioned before in Luke (3, 1; 13, 1; 20, 20) but not in Mark. 
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Matt. 9, 1 al. eis thotov; Mark 2 1 é oixw; 7, 4 am’ ayopas; 10, 
21 (= Matt. 19, 21) é& ovparg; 11, 30f. (= Matt. 21, 25 = Luke 
20, 4 f.) €& odpavod; 15, 21 (= Luke 23, 26) am’ &ypod; Luke 4, 13 
dxpt xatpod; 12,42 (= Matt. 24, 45) év xaipQ; 11, 16 é€ odpavod; 15, 
25 &y GYPG; 17, 29; 21, 11 dm’ oipavod; 19, 38 év ovpava. 

See further Robertson, Grammar of Greek N. T., pp. 791 ff. and note the reading 


of 8B in Mark 3, 1 és cuvaywyhv (where other mss. of Mark insert article with Mt. 
12,9 =LK. 6, 6) and of John 6, 59; 18, 20 & owaywyj. 


UsrE oF ADVERBS 


Luke shows an aversion to several of the more frequent adverbs 
and adverbial phrases of Mark. ev@0s so abundant in Mark (nearly 
fifty times) seems to occur only once in Luke, and that in a passage 
(6, 49) not dependent on Mark; it is found once in Acts also. Luke’s 
commonest substitute is tapaypjya. 

mwadw, though frequent in Matthew and Mark, occurs in Luke 
but thrice, and in Acts five times. Luke rarely has any substitute, 
either lacking the repetition which it implies or avoiding any refer- 
ence to such repetition. The following are the only passages in Mark 
(or Q) to which Luke has any parallel: 


Mt. 4, 6, 7 véypamra . . . wad Lk. 4, I0, 12 yéypamrac . . . elpnrac 
yeypanrat [Q] 

Mk. 2,1 wad\w Cf. Lk. 5,17 & wed T&v jpepdv 

Mk. 2,13 wad Lk. 5, 27 pera ratra 

Mk. 3, 1 eiondOey wadw Cf. Lk. 6, 6 & érépw caBBaty ecicedOeciv 

Mk. 5, 21 wadw ouvnxn Cf. Lk. 8, 40 amedé~aro 

Mk. 10, 32 kal mapadaBav wad Lk. 18, 31 mapadaBav 5é 

Mk. 11, 27. wad Cf. Lk. 20, 1 & wa T&v juEpdv 

Mk. 12, 4 waduw dreorerdey &Adov Lk. 20, 11 mpooébero érepov weupar 

Mk. 14, 60 jptaro wad AEeyerv Lk. 22, 58 wera Bpaxd érepos . . . en 

Mk. 14, 70 6 5é wadw jpvetro Lk. 22, 58 6 5é Ilérpos én . . ., ok eipé 

Mk. 14, 70 pera pxpov wad Lk. 22, 59 dtacraons woel Spas uras &ddos 


tls 

Mk. 15, 12 6 dé WeAGros radw droxpi- Lk. 23, 20 wad 5 6 Hedaros rpogepa- 

Gels éXevyev pnoev 
Mk. 15, 13 of 5€ radu expatay Lk. 23, 21 of 5¢ éwegwvouv 

See also Mark 4, 1; 10, 24; 14, 39, 40, 61; I5, 4. 

Contrariwise, observe 
Mt. 7, 18 ov6é dédpov carpdv Lk. 6, 43 o5é radu Sévdpov carpdv [Q] 
Mt. 13, 33 GAAnY mapaBodipy éhadnoer Lk. 13, 20 kal radu elev [Q] 


The use of zo\\a as an adverb or as an adverbial or cognate ac- 
cusative is avoided by Luke (see above, p. 119): 
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Mk. 1, 45 #p£aro knpbooew wodda 

ME. 3, 12 wodda éreriva 

Mk. 4, 2 eldacker abro’s & wapaBodais 
TONG 

ME. 5, 10 mapexdder abrov roddd 

Mk. 5, 23 mapexdde (v.1.) abrév wodda 

Mk. 5, 38 «Aalovras xal d&daddfovras 
TOAAG 

Mk. 5, 43 decreiNaro abrots roAdG 

Mk: 6, 34 tptaro dibdoKew abrovs moANG 


ME. 15, 3 karnydpouv abrot . . . moda 
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Lk. 5, 15 dinpxero waddov 6 Adyos 
Cf. Lk. 4, 41 émetepav 
Lk. 8, 4 elev 51a wapaBodjs 


Lk. 8, 31 mapexadouv abrév 
Lk. 8, 42 wapexddea abrév 
Lk. 8, 52 &Aaov kal éxérrovto abryy 


Lk. 8, 56 mapnyyerer abrois 

Lk. 9, 11 éAdAe abrots wept rs Baodelas 
Tov Oeov 

Lk. 23, 2 #ptavro Karnyopeivy abrov dé- 
yovTes, K.T.d. 


o’rws is a word that could scarcely have given offence to Luke, 
yet he seems to avoid it in some cases: 


MK. 2,7 ri obros otrws adel; Baopnpet 


ME. 2, 8 drt obrws dvadoyifovrar 

Mk. 2, 12 obtws obdémore eldapev 

Mt. 5, 12 otrws 

Mt. 7, 12. otrws 

Mt. 24, 39 otrws (cf. 24, 37 = Lk. 17, 26) 
Mk. 15, 39 dre otrws ekérvevcey 


Lk. 5, 21 ris éorw ovros ds Kade? BAacgn- 


plas 
Pk 5.122 
255) 20 


Tovs dtadoytopobs 

eljovevy wapaootka onpuepov 

. 6, 23 xara ra aira [Q] 

. 6, 31 dpolws [Q] 

. 17, 30 Kara Ta aira [Q] 

. 23,47 7 yevduevor (cf. Matt. 27, 54) 


But ofrws is added to Mark by Luke and Matthew (once each), as follows: 


ME. 11, 3 elrare (Matt. 21, 3 épetre 
drt) 
Mk. 14, 37  xabebdas; obk toxvoas 


Lk. 19, 31 ovtws épeire 


Mt. 26, 40 o¥rws obk ioxtoare 


Twice in parallels with Matthew Luke has no equivalent for 


povov: 


Mt. 5,47 édv domdonobe tos ddedAdpovs 
povov 
Mt. 8,9 ddA pdvor eimé ASV 


Lk. 6, 33 éav dyaborore trols dyabo- 
mowodvras dyas [Q] 


Lk. 7, 7 adda eiré Adyo [Q] 


According to Harnack (Sayings of Jesus, pp. 62 £.), “ the uévov of St. Matthew [5,47] 
is original: St. Luke avoids this use of the word (only once in the Gospel [8, 50] — and 
that from St. Mark — while in St. Matthew it often occurs; it also occurs only once in 


the Acts.” 


Yet it is just as likely, or more so, that here Matthew added pévoy to the text of Q, 
as he three times inserts uévoy in passages taken from Mark: 


Mk. 5, 28 édy dYwuae Kav rv ivatlwy 
abrov 

Mk. 6,56 waxdy.. . awvrar 

Mk. 11, 13 ei py pidAda 


Mt. 9, 21 édy pdvov dywpar, k.7.d. 


Mt. 14, 36 wa pédvor évuwrrar 
Mt. 21, 19 et ui) ida pdvovy 


Cf. also Mt. 10, 42 with Mk. 9, 41. In Acts pévor occurs seven or eight times. 
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From a variety of other differences, occurring only once or twice 
each, we may with less confidence suggest certain preferences or 
aversions on the part of Luke: 


Mk. 1, 35 kat rpwi &vvxa Nay LE. 4, 42 yevouévns 5¢ juépas 
Mk. 15,1 xai ev0ds rput Lk. 22, 66 xal os éyévero tpépa 
Mk. 16, 2 Xlavy rpwt Lk. 24, 1 dpOpov Babéws 

Mk. 5,6 d70 paxpddev Lk. 8, 28 omits 

ME. 14, 54 do waxpddev Lk. 22, 54 pmaxpdev 

Mk. 1, 26 omapdtav Lk..4, 35 ptway els 76 wéoov 
ME. 2,4 xaddow Lk. 5,19 xaOjxay ... els 76 wéoor 
Mk. 4, 7 éis ras dxavOas Lk. 8,7 & péow r&v dxarbadv 
ME. 14 54 wera r&v bxnperav Lk. 22, 55 péoos abrav 

Mk. 1 i 

Maines rp a LK. 22, 55 & pkow Tis abdfs 


Mk. 15, 38 éoxicOn cis dbo ard dvwhey ews Lk. 23, 45 eoxioOn . . . péoor 
KOTO 

Mt. 23, 39 am’ dpre Lk. 13, 35 omits [Q] 

Mk. 14, 25 ovdxére ob pr} 

Mt. 26, 29 od wy)... am’ Gpre 

ME. 14, 62 no phrase of time 

Mt. 26, 64 dm’ dpre 


Lk. 22,18 of ph. . . ard Tod viv 


Lk. 22, 69 a6 rod viv 


Mk. 6, 9 = Mt. 10, 10 dbo xiT&vas Lk. 9, 3 ava (NBC verss. om.) dt0 
xiTa@vas 

Mk. 6, 40 kara éxarov kal xara wevtnxovra «©=60sL. 9, 14 Gv TevTHKovTAa 

Mk. 6, 7 dbo dbo Lk. 10, 1 dvd S60 (B al. dvd. b60 860) 

Matt. 25, 21, 23 «@ Lk. 19, 17 ebye (BD Or.; eb NAW al.) 
[Q] 


The use of wpwi and of combinations like amé uaxpddev perhaps seemed to him less 
elegant, though he uses both himself (Acts 28, 23; Luke 16, 23; 23, 49 (= Mark 15, 
40). péoos and adverbial expressions from it are favorites with Luke; his a6 rod 
vov is distinctly preferred by Atticists to am’ &p7t, which occurs in Matt. 26, 29, 64 
(though not in the parallels in Mark 3) as well as in Matt. 23, 39. See Lobeck, Phryn., 
p. 21; cf. Moeris 68; Lucian, Soloec. 1. v4 in the distributive sense is an Atticism 
(Schmid, Aitticismus, IV, 626). «dye is a good classical word (ibid., IV, 173; Norden, 
Antike Kunstprosa, U1, 487 — “‘ Als Akklamation beliebter als «5 ”). 


Below is exhibited Luke’s treatment of double negatives in Mark. 
Matthew also frequently avoids them (Allen, Matthew, p. xxv). 


Mk. 1, 44 pnderi under eiaps Lk. 5,14 pnoevi eiwety 

Mk. 5, 37 ovk adijxer obdéva, Lk. 8, 51 otk ddfjxey . . . Twa 

ME. 9, 8 ovdxére oddeva eldov Lk. 9, 36 omits 

Mk. 11, 2 oddels . . . obmw xexdOcxer (v.J.) Lk. 19, 30 obdels memore . . . Exafioer 
ME. 12, 14 ob péde cou rept obdevds LE. 20, 21 omits 


1 Cf. Matt. 9, 18 pre éredebrnoev with Mark 5, 23 éoxdrws éxex; Matt. 11, 12 
éws dpre with Luke 16, 16 amd rére. 
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Mk. 12, 34 obdels obxére érd\ua abrdv Lk. 20, 40 obkére érdduwv éwepwray abrdv 
érepwrjoat ovdev 

Mk. 14, 25. obxére ob py} rlw Lk. 22, 18 ob pa iw dad Tod viv 

Mk. 15, 5; 14, 61 ovk amexplvaro ovdéev Cf. Lk. 23, 9 obéé daexpivaro 


For the apparent addition of double negatives by Luke see: 


Mt. 4, 2 vnoreboas Lk. 4, 2 ob« ebayer obdé [Q] 
Mk. 5, 26 pdtv dpedrnbetoa Lk. 8, 43 ov toxvcev an’ obdevds Geparev- 
Onvar 
Mk. 15, 46 & pvhware (Matt. 27,60 & Lk. 23, 53 & myjuare . . . od obk Hv ob- 
T@ Kaw abrod uvnuely) els ow (v.1. oddérw) Kelpevos 


Probably at 4, 2 Luke is not changing, but merely retaining, the original od payer 
ovdév, while Matthew, with his objection to the double negative (see above) and his 
well known interest in ecclesiastical rites both Jewish and Christian, has substituted 
the technical ynoreboas. For an opposite view, see Harnack, Sayings, p. 45. 


USE OF PREPOSITIONS 


In his use of prepositions Luke ! generally agrees with his sources. 
He prefers mpés with the accusative to the simple dative with verbs 
of speaking, so that eizev mpos is a distinct feature of his style in the 
parts of his work which are derived from Mark as well as elsewhere. 
He shows some preference for a6 over é& (a preference evidently 
general in the Koiné and causing the ultimate disappearance of é£ 
(see Blass, Grammar, § 40.2). As we should expect, he occasionally 
replaces yera by civ. He also perhaps avoids xara with the genitive 
in the meaning ‘ against,’ and éumpoodev. 

Instances of a7 for é&: 


Mk. 1, 25 eee €& Lk. 4, 35 é&eOe az’ 

Mk. 1, 26 é&fOev & Lk. 4, 35 fev arr’ 

Mk. 5,8 dtedOe é Lk. 8, 29 éteNOeiv ard 

Mk. 5,30 é&atrod . . . eteMotcay Cf. Lk. 8, 46 éeAnd\vOviav dx’ éuod 
Mk. 1, 29 & THs cuvaywyijs Lk. 4, 38 amd ris cuvaywyis 


Mk. 9,9 & (BD33 = Matt. 17,9; 476 Lk. 9, 37 ad rod dpous 
SAC al.) 10d dpous 


Mk. 9, 17 é Tod dxAov Lk. 9, 38 add rod SxAov 

Mk. 14, 25 & Tod yerquaros Lk. 22, 18 dé rod yevquaros 

Mk. 16, 3 & ris Obpas Cf. Lk. 24, 9 dd 70d pynyelov 
Compare also in compound verbs: ? 

Mk. 2,12 ede Lk. 5, 25 a7jdOev 

Mk. 6, 11 = Matt. 10, 14 éxrivdtare Lk. 9,5 dmorwaacere [(Q?] 

Mt. 24, 26 é&€dOnre Lk. 17, 23 awéNOnre [Q] 

Mk. 14, 16 é&)Oov kal 7dOov Lk. 22,13 dedOdvres 

Mk. 15, 20 éé&youow Lk. 23, 26 dahyayor (cf. Mk. 15, 16) 


1 Cf. Scholten, Das Paulinische Evangelium, pp. 21, 36, 101, 191. 
* On compound verbs see also p. 168. 
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Luke uses pés with the accusative instead of a dative: 


ME. 1, 38 €yer abrots Lk. 4 43 elev mpds abrobs 

Mk. 2,8 éye abrots Lk. 5, 22 elaev mpos abrobs 

Mk. 2, 16 €deyor trois pabnrais Lk. 5, 30 éyéyyutov mpéds rods wabnras 

Mk. 2,17 éyer abrots Lk. 5, 31 elaev mpos abrobs 

Mk. 2, 18 éyovow atte Lk. 5, 33 elwav pods abrév 

Mk. 2, 19 elev abrots LE. 5, 34 elaev mpds abrots 

Mk. 2, 25 eye abrois Lk. 6, 3 wpos abrods elrev 

Mk. 3,4 eyes abrois Lk. 6,9 etaev rpés abrots 

Mt. 11, 7 é€yew rots bxAots Lk. 7, 24 déyew mpds Tods dxdovus [Q] 

Mk. 4, 35 deve abrots Lk. 8, 22 elev rpos abrobs 

Mk. 6,8 wapfyyerev abrois Lk. 9, 3 elrev pds abrois 

Mk. 6, 37 elev abrots Lk. 9, 13 elwev mpds abrots 

Mk. 6, 39 éxératev atrots Lk. 9, 14 eiwev mpéds trols pabnras 

Mk. 8, 34 elzev abrots Lk. 9, 23 €\eyev mpds wavras 

Mk. 9,5 deve 7G Inood Lk. 9, 33 elwev mpos Tov *Inoody 

Mk. 9, 31 \eyev abrots Lk. 9, 43 elaev mpos rods pabnras 

Mt. 8, 22 éyer abrG Lk. 9, 59 elev mpds érepor [Q] 

Mk. 10, 32 #ptaro abrots heya Lk. 18, 31 elev mpds abrots 

Mk. 11, 5 €deyov abrots Lk. 19, 33 elwav mpds abrots 

Mt. 21, 16 elrav airG Lk. 19, 39 elrav mpos abrév [Q] 

Mk. 11, 28 \eyor atte Lk. 20, 2 elwav deyorres pds abrév 

Mk. 11, 29 elev abrots Lk. 20, 3 elwev mpos abrots 

Mk. 12,1 %ptaro abrots hadeiv Lk. 20, 9 #pEaro mpos Tov Kady AEverv 

Mk. 12, 15 eliev abrots Lk. 20, 23 elaev mpds abrobs 

Mk. 12, 17 €lrev atrois (om. BD) Lk. 20, 25 elev mpds abrobs 

Mk. 14, 48 elev abrots Cf. Lk. 22, 52 elwev mpds tobs mapaye- 
vopevous 

Mk. 15, 12, 14 €\evye abrots Lk. 23, 22 elev mpds abrots 

Mk. 16,6 eye abrats Lk. 24, 5 elwav mpos abras 


Use of ctv in Luke in place of pera: } 


Mk. 5,18 per’ atrov G7 Lk. 8, 38 elvac civ aire 
Mk. 5, 37 per’ abrod ovvakodov0jjcar Lk. 8, 51 eicedOety atv aire 
Mk. 14,17 pera Tav babexa Cf. Lk. 22, 14 of dmrécrodo atv abr 


Mk. 14, 67 cv pera rod Natapnvod joba Lk. 22, 56 xal otros ov aiz@ jv (but 22, 
59 Kal ovros per’ abrod jv) 
For the reverse see: 


Mk. 2, 26 rots civ atrG obou Lk. 6,4 rots per’ abrod (so Matt. 12, 4) 
Note the following pair of parallels: 

Mk. 9,4 "Harclas civ Mwicet Lk. 9, 30 Mwio7js cal "HYelas 

Mk. 11, 27 ypapparets kal of mpecBire- Lk. 20, 1 ypappareis obv trols rpecBuré- 
pot pows 


xaré& with the genitive occurs in these passages of Matthew but 
not in the parallels in Luke : 


1 Cf. Blass, Grammar, § 41, 3. 
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Mt. 12, 25 Pacwrela pepicbeica Kab’ Lk. 11, 17 PBaowrela dtapepiobeioa ep 


éaurijs éavriv (so Mk. 3, 24) [Q?] 

Mt. 12, 32 Kara Tod viod rod dvOpwrov Lk. 12, 10 els rdv vidv Tod dvlpwnuy 

Kata TOD mvebuaros Tov els 76 &ytov mvedua (so Mk. 
dylov 3, 29) [Q?] 

Mt. 10, 34 Kara Tov rarpds Lk. 12, 53 él rarpi 
Kata THs unTpds éml pntépa 
Kara THs wevOep as emi tiv revOepay (cf. Mic. 7, 

6, LXX) [Q] 


Luke may have changed Q in all these passages, but the change in each case may be 
due to the other written form of the saying rather than to any linguistic preference of 
Luke. 

Cases where Luke avoids éumpoodev: 


Mk. 2,12 gumpooder (v.1, wayriov) ravrwv = Lk. 5, 25 &wmiov air&v (but cf. verse 19) 


Mk. 9, 2 éumpocber abradv Lk. 9, 29 omits 

Mt. 10, 32, 33 eumpoober trav avOpwrwv Lk. 12, 8,9 umpoober rv avOpamwv 
éumpoobev Tod marpés éumpoobev Tay ayyéedhwv 
éumpoober trav avOpmmrwv eam Tov av0pmruv 
éumpoobev Tod maTpés &eomiv Tav ayyédwvr [Q] 


In a few cases Luke secures better prepositional constructions for 
various place relations, resisting the encroachments in the Koiné of 
eis on év and émi, and using more correctly the genitive of the place 
where: 


Mk. 1, 10 és abrév Lk. 3, 22 émt abrév (= Matt. 3, 16) 

Mk. 1, 38 és rodro Lk. 4, 43 ért rodro (NBLW) 

Mt. 5, 39 els rip oraydva Lk. 6, 29 éat (els SDW Clem. Or.) ray 
c.ayéve [Q] 

ME. 13, 16 6 eis rov aypov Lk. 17, 31 6 & dyp@ (= Matt. 24, 18) 

Mk. 11, 8 els ray dd6r Lk. 19, 36 & rH 65@ (= Matt. 21, 8) 

Mk. 4, 21 bm6 rH KAiynv Lk. 8,16 droxatw KdXtyns 

Mk. 4, 21 emi riv Avxviay (= Lk. 11,33) Lk. 8, 16 ért duxvlas (ND al. éxt rip 
Avxviav) 

Mt. 19, 28 éml dwdexa Opdvous Lk. 22, 30 én @pdvwv [Q] 

Mk. 14, 49 #unv mpds buas LE. 22, 53 dvros pov ye’ Sudv 


Sometimes éy appears to be avoided by Luke, as in certain awk- 
ward phrases: 


Mk. 1, 23 mvebpare & axabdpty LE. 4, 33 Exwv mvedya, x.7.d. 
Mk. 5, 2 mvebuare &v axabdprw Lk. 8, 27 éxwv dada 

Mk. 4, 2 dléacker & rapaBodais Lk. 8, 4 elev 61 tapaBodjs 
Mk. 12, 1 & rapaBodais Nadeiv Lk. 20,9 dAé€yew tiv rapaBorhv 
Mt. 3, 11 Bamrifw & iéare Lk. 3, 16 t5are Bamrifw[Q?] 


1 In Mark 1, 8, ADL, etc. read & téamt, NBA, etc. omit &. The preposition is 
not found in Acts 1, 5; 11, 16. 
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Mt. 7, 2 (so Mk. 4, 24) & @ pérpy pe- 
TPELTE 
MK. 9, 38 & 7@ dvéuari cov 


Lk. 6, 38 


Lk. 9, 49 


@ perpy perpetre [Q ?] 


él (NBL &) 7@ dvduari cov 


Improvements are made by the use of prepositions for the oblique 
cases alone or by the use of more appropriate prepositions: 


Mk. 1, 21 rots cdBBaow tdliacker 


Mk. 1, 28 % axon abrod 

Mk. 2, 21 ériBA\nua paxous 

Mk. 5, 22 aimrer mpds tods wédas 

Mk. 5, 25 otca & pboet aipatos didexa ern 


Mk. 5, 35 amd Tod dpxtovvaydryou 

MK. 6, 7 étovciay rv rrvevpdrwr tv dxa- 
Oaprwv 

Mk. 6, 11 papripioy abrots 

Mk. 9, 38 7Kodobfe juty 

Mt. 6, 30 rov xéprov Tod a&ypod 

Mk. 15, 3. xarnydpouv abrod 


Compare also: 


Mk. 14, 24 76 alud pov ris dcabyKns 
(so Matt. 26, 28) 


Eker 
Baow 
Lk. 4, 37 
Lk. 5, 36 
Lk. 8, 41 
Lk. 8, 43 
badexa 
Lk. 8, 49 


hv dibdoxwxy . . . &y Tots c4B- 


Hxos wept abrov (cf. verse 14) 
érlBdXnua ad iwartov 

Teoav Tapa Tovs Todas 

ovoa &y ploe atyaros amo erav 


Tapa TOU 4px.cvvayaryou 


Lk. 9, 1 ékouciay emi wavra Ta Satpdna 


Lk. 9, 5 papripiov ér’ abrobs 1 


Lk. 9, 49 


dxodovbe? peO” hudv 


Lk. 12, 28 & dyp@ rév xdprov [Q] 
Cf. Lk. 23, 14 xarnyopetre [kar’] abrod 


Lk. 22, 20 4 kav drabykn ev TS aipart pov 
(similarly 1 Cor. 11, 25) 


1 Cf. Luke 21, 13 droBhoerat dyiv els wapripiov with Mark 13, 9 = Matt. 10, 18 


paptip.ov atrots. 
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